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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
~ he se 


Mr. wea Yee Harpy, no A 3 
‘< Inquirer,” (vol. xcrv. i. p. 386, 
not any ex) wi to ; 
but thet ifs Minister introduces any Pealins 
or Hymns into his Church (except the au- 
thorized versions), they must be such as not 
to militate against either the doctrines or 
discipli of the Establishment. If they do 

for the interfe- 


it was not th 


nt is far from being the only instance 
in which the publisher and his indefati- 
gable coadjutor, have manifested their ar- 
nt wish to unite literary accuracy with 
elegant decoration.” 
Epos observes, that the medal of Charles 
I. described in vol. xc1v. ii. 290, is indesign 
the same as a mourning ring for that mo- 
narch, the seal (as it may be ) of which 
turns on a swivel, so that either side may 
be uppermost; and of which both sides are 
engraved and described in vol. vit. p. 769. 
This seal being smaller in circumference, 
the outward inscriptions are omitted, and 
* EBMIGRAVIT GLORIA ANGL. 14. THE 30, 
1648," inserted within the ring. The mourn- 
ing rings for Charles I. we are told in the 
same place, were twelve, three of which only 
were then known to be in land, one of 
the three penés the Duke of Northumber- 
land. Nepos thinks it probable that the 
medal of ¢ A. jum of Huddersfield,’ is either 
the seal of one of these mourning rings, 
or 8 medal cast from the same die; there 
can be no doubt as to ‘ the time when it was 
struck.’—Memorials of Charles I. are by no 
means of unfrequent occurrence, for every 
true loyalist was anxious to one, and 
several in the shape of a heart, &c, have 
been’ engraved in our volumes; but an ad- 
ditional value must certainly be attached to 
one of his twelve mourning rings. 

Our Correspondent D. vol. xcim. ii. 508, 
mentions a ‘‘ tradition” which states that 
James I. had such an aversion to bridges, 
that on his way to London he objected “to 
cross the bridge at Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” 
—Nepos, in reply, says, ‘ this is at once 
refuted by the following sentence in the 
Narrative of the King’s j published 

: aa 1603 : ¢ Andon the Bridge he came 
to Gateside, he made Mr. Robert Dudly, 
Mayor of Newcastle, a Knight.’ However 


“v, scene 6, 


~ interesting* « tradition may be, a little 
cautious examination should be applied be- 
fore crediting one so highly absurd.” 

W. HH. Us to point out a corruption 
which Reiter of Shas have 
stiffered to creep-into. of King John 
(if the error weer Shgintete’s ove}; Act 

i Abbey they call 

5. and: so say the actors. What 

makes tlie-error worse, is, that there is in 
ite a place called Swinestead, and 

ing John was taken ill, but it is 25 
from Swineshead. “ 

ARADOC a hint to those con- 
with the 


handsomest 

— Bride's, Bow, rm Shoreditch. 
EXIENSIS inquires for any particulars 
ing St. Cudman, or Gaia, who 

is said to have been buried at Steyning in 

Sussex. ‘The earliest mention,” he ob- 

serves, ** of St. Cuthman’s name which I 

have discovered, is in a suit between the 
mouks of Salmur and Philip de Braiose, temp. 

William II. (referred to by Selden in his His- 

tory of Tythes, p. 1283) in which a judg- 
= - 4 pnb is cited, 
in Nera 

rochiam que ad Sanctum Cuthmannum nl 

tinet,’ &c.—The name of Cudman might have 
been corrupted from Guthmund, or Gud- 
mund, an Icelandic Bishop, who was expel- 

led from his Bishopric about the year 1200, 

and who might have taken refuge in Eng- 
land, and have been buried at Steyning, 
which was a cell for forei and near the 
sea-coast. There is a fife of this Bishop 
written both in Latin and Icelandic, under 
these titles, Vile Guthmundi boni, and Gud- 
mundar-saga Goda, i.e, the story of Gud- 

a the be ye be to Saint 

uthman in the rei e Conqueror de- 
stroys this barton gs Any information on 
this subject ‘would be gratefully received.” 

—The same Correspondent asks whether 

there are any impressions of the Conventual 

Seals of Sela and Rusper, both in the county 

of Sussex, 

The two letters of our Exeter correspond- 
ent are returned to the Post-office—the 
postage being unpaid. 

We have been requested from a highly res- 
pectable quarter to solicit the address of dur 
correspondent ‘* An Oxonian,”’ in vol. xciv. 
p- 232. 


T.A. of Kenni wishes for informa- 


tion relative to the Isle of Grain and Yant- 
let Creek, Kent. 

Memoirs of Sir C. Puller, and Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Twisleton, in our next. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
— 


HAND-WRITING OF CHATTERTON. 


Mr.Ursax, * rye = Court, 
SEND you aCopy of a receipt for 
literary labour, trauscribed from 
a MS. in the hand-writing of the uu- 
fortunate Chatterton, which you will 
bly deem worthy of insertion in 

your valuable and useful Miscellany. 


The original is annexed to the last 
chorus of the ill-fated Poet’s burletta 
of “ the Revenge,” the MS. of which 
is now in my 8, and was only a 
few months ago saved from destruc- 
tion as waste paper by a medical friend, 
to whose kindness | am indebted for 
its possession. 


“ Receiv’d, July 6th, 1770, of Mr. Luflman Atterbury, Five Pounds, Five Shil- 


lings, being in 


for all the Manuscripts contain’d in this Book, of which Lam 


the Author. for which consideration of Five Pounds, Five Shillings, | hereby 
give up my sole right and property in, and the liberty of printing and disposing 


of the same to the said Lu 


Atterbury only, and in such a manner as he thinks 


proper.—As witness my Hand this 6th Day of July, 1770. 


F. Clatrlire, 


Witness, James ALLEN.” 


The ‘ Revenge’ is stated to have heen 
acted in 1770 at Marybone Gardens, 
and was printed, but never regularly 
published, in 1795, from the identical 
copy now before me. The Burletta 
was given, for the pu of publi- 
cation, to the late Mr. rton, who 
undertook the superintendance of the 
press. Mr. C. Roworth, by whom it 
was printed, su the orginal MS. 
had been lost in the printing-office*. 
It is written in a common school copy- 


book ; with some additional songs af- , 


ter the receipt to Mr. Atterbury, who, 
I ——- was one of the proprietors 
of Marybone Gardens. 

Poor Chatterton, whose genius and 
abilities will be admired and wondered 
at as as English literature exists, 
closed his own life, at the age of 18, 
by poison taken at his lodgings, 21, 
Brook-street, Holborn, on the 24th of 
August, 1770, a victim to literary 





* Chatterton’s Works, 1803, 8vo. vol. 
Ill. p. 537. 





pride, wounded feelings, and hopeless 

nury. His body was interred in the 

urying-ground of Shoe-lane work- 
house—no sculptured stone records his 
fame—but the tear of Pity has conse- 
crated his memory. His errors are 
forgotten,—his slanderers have ceased, 
—and whilst there is feeling in the 
human heart, his misery and utter des- 
titution will ever be deeply commiser- 

A. 


’ ated. _ 4 


—o— 

From Mrs. Usuer, wire or ArcH- 
peacon Usuer, To ner Brorusr. 
Mr. Ursan, Bath, Feb. 11. 

B* inserting the inclosed (copy of 

an) original and entertaining let- 

ter in = next number = _ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, you will gratify an 
old Correspondent. E.M. 


London, Sept. 12, 1761. 
You see I mean to pecengeet this 


morning ; rising early s time: it 


is not eight oclock ; the gentlemen 
snoring, 











100 ~—— Letter of Mrs, Usher, on the Marriage of K. George III. 


snoring, and not a child stirring. This 
Queen takes up my thoughts very 
much; I long to be convinced that 
his Majesty Hikes her. He told the 
Duke of Devonshire he found her per- 
son more agreeable than he expected, 
and that he liked her very ae By 
all I can learn from the various opi- 
nions of her, she is in her face some- 
what flat, with a nose spread and turn- 
ed up; her mouth rather wide; fine 
hair of light chesnut, and good eyes ; 
her complexion pale, but much enli- 
vened by a blush. 

This is a happy day for her; there 
is no drawing-room, and all the fa- 
mily are gone to: Kew, the Princess of 
Wales’ house, which is a most charm- 
ing place: there she will enjoy some 
hours of happy retreat from the toils 
of state. Her person is pretty, but I 
find her clothes do not fit her; and the 
German shape is formed to be large at 
the breast, and small below: but her 
shoulders and neck are well made, with 
an easy fall. .I hope she will be much 
taller: Miss Gardiner says she is about 
-her size, but she has some years to grow. 
I believe she is very sensible and well- 
accomplished. She begged the Duch- 
ess of Hamilton to tell her when she 
was near London; when they entered 
the Park she told her,-‘* now, Madam, 
you are~very near St. James’s ;” she 
changed colour, and tears followed. 
The Duchess begged: her to support 
her courage, to which she replied, 
«* Your Grace has been twice married, 
but ] am a stranger, and do not know 
how the King may like me.” 

The King’s conduct has been mighty 
amiable: the ceremony of the wed- 
ding was finely ordered ; there were 
about eight Irish Peeresses walked, 
which was sufficient to decide: their 
privilege, and to mortify the English, 
who are all angry at it. 

When all the Peeresses had entered 
the chapel, the owe was led in by 
the Duke of York and Prince Henry, 
one -on each side ; her brides-inaids 
following in two lines on each side ; 
they placed her in her throne, and 
talked to her till the Peers entered. 
The Princess with her children, and 
Princess Emily, were on the left hand 
of the altar, placed on stools: his Ma- 
jesty came last, and went through the 
ceremony with great cheerfulness, and 
often spoke to the Queen, who did not 
appear. the least confused. All the 
royal family supped together, and did 








[Feb. 


not retire till three o’clock. It is said 
the Queen was cheerful at supper till 
they were to retire, and then she seem- 
ed alarmed: the day after she never 
lifted up her eyes during the Levee ; 


the King spoke to her, and then she 


blushed and smiled: don’t you pity 
her? She has two German women 
that are to stay with her. The Prin- 
cess of Wales looked as pale at death 
during the ceremony of the marriage : 
that she might be anxious for the suc- 
cess of so great an event I think very 
allowable, but some are yen to 
interpret her movements differently. 
Lady Molesworth * came home from 
the — show at near one, quite 
delighted ; and says it was the most 
grand solemnity that she:can form any 
idea of ; every — there was as fine 
as possible. The Queen was in the 
same robe as. her bride-maids; but 
had a mantle of ermine, and a diadem 
on her head. Their Majesties are to 
be in their bridal dress to-morrow at 
the chapel; if I durst venture among 
the mob, I would go to see them. 

My dear B. this letter I intended 
for my sister, but upon recollection 
find myself in your debt, and therefore 
beg you will first peruse it, and then 
transmit it to her. I have told you 
every thing I can think of, and wish I 
could enliven it more for your enter- 
tainment; but I know you will be sa- 
tisfied with my good will. My sister 
gives me a bad account of poor James; 
1 beg to know how he is: we are all 
growing old, except B. to whom I sin- 
cerely wish a long life—and am her 
very affectionate, J. Usuer. 


FLY LEAVES.—No. XXIV. 
Ben Jonson's Alchymist. 


LITTLE more than two centu- 
£ ries since, Ben Jonson pro- 


_ duced his comedy of “The Alehy- 


mist;” and a little more than one 


century since, it was. performed with 
the ensuing epilogue, applicable in- 
deed to all times, but certainly par- 


“ticularly so to the present scheming 


days, which bid fair to rival or sur- 
= those of the South-sea Bubble, 
erein so feelingly lamented. 
Though a cordial admirer of Mr. 
Gifford’s able and spirited defence of 
Ben Jonson, and unwilling to sub- 


* Sister to Archdeacon Usher, the hus- 
band of the writer. 








vert 
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vert the least of his arguments, I can- 
not resist premising, that the three first 
words prove that there were those who 
presumed to “ ony him familiarly” 


the title of “Old Ben,” (by which 
Mr. Giffard is so much offended) be- 
fore * Mr. Malone and his friend 
Steevens took it up.” (See preface to 
Gifford’s Jonson, p. xxx.)—The se- 
cond epithet, as Mr. Gifford might 
remark, was an additional and need- 
less insult of the players to the me- 
mory of one, of whose immortal ta- 
lents they were in the act of reaping 
the fruits. 


‘* 4n Epilogue spoken to a Play call'd the 
-  Alchymist. 

“ Old surly Ben to-night has let us know 

‘That in thts Isle a pleuteous crop did grow 

Of Kuaves and Fools a hundred years ago, 

Chymists, Bawds, Gamesters, and a numerous 
train 

Ofhumble Rogues, content with moderate gain, 


“The Poet, nad he lived to see this age, 
Had brought sublimer villains on the stage ; 
Oar knaves sin higher now than those of old, 
Kingdoms, not private men, are bought and sold ; 
Witness’ the South-sea Project, which hath showa 
How far philosophers may be out-done 
By modern St--sm--n that have found ye stone! 
Weill might it t«keits title from the maia, 
That rose so swift, and seek so soon again ; 
Fools have been always bit by urttuli lyes, 
But here the cautious were deceiv d and wise. 
And yét, in these flagitious monstrous times, 
The knaves detected triumph in their crimes, 
Wallow in wealth, have all things at command, 
And brave the vengeance of an injur'd land. 
Well! since we've leara’d experieuce a? our 
cost. 
Lct us preserve the remnant not yet lost, 
Though L--w from France be landed on the ¢vast ; 
By sober arts aspire to guiltless Fame, 
Aad prove that Virtue’s not ax empty name !” 
**]_—w from France” was the cele- 
brated Projector, John Law of Lau- 
riston, Controller of the French Fi- 
nances, whose eventful history is de- 
tailed in Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and more amply in a very in- 
teresting memoir in Mr. J. P. Wood's 
History of the parish of Cramond, co. 
Midlothian, in which Lauriston Cas- 
tle is situated. In his prospenty Mr. 
Law had been idolized by the French, 
and called ‘*a Minister far above all 
the past age had known, the present 
could conceive, or the future would 
believe ;” but a few weeks only passed 
over his head before, through the in- 
treagues of other French ministers, he 
involuntarily excited the public indig- 
nation, and barely escaped with his 
life from the country, oo attend- 
ed by the revilings and detestation of 
the whole nation, who, knowing him 
to have been the cause of their sudden 
affluence, ascribed to him also its still 
more sudden overthrow. Having tra- 


Ben Jonson's Alchymist.—Mr, Law. 





1ol 
velled for nine months from place to 
place, to Brussells, Venice, Hanover, 
and Copenhagen, at the persnasion of 


Lord Glenorchy, the British Minister 
at the latter city, and of Sir John Nor- 
ris, Admiral of the Baltic Squadron, 
he sailed thence for England with his 
son, Oct. 13, 1721. "he Evening 
Post, Oct. 21, 1721). On Friday, the 
20th, they ** landed on the coast ;” on 
Saturday, the 21st, arrived in London, 
and in the Whitehail Evening Post of 
Oct. 24, we are told that ‘* the famous 
Mr. Law having obtained His Majes- 
ty’s most gracious pardon, and the ap- 
pellant having likewise withdrawn the 
appeal that steod against him [on ac- 
count of having slain Edward Wilson, 
esq. in a duel in 1694], the said gen- 
tleman and his son are arrived here 
with Sir John Norris; and on Sun- 
day last [the sed), they were at Court 
to wait on his Majesty, and to return 
him thanks for his Sesdives "pein, 
the St. James’s Post of Oct. 2(i, in- 
forms us, that ‘‘ the famous Mr. Law 
and his son have taken lodgings near 
Hanover-square *, and are every day 
visited by great numbers of persons of 
distinction ;” though the Flying Post 
of the same date hints that *‘ some 
think Mr. Law and his-son design to 
return for Paris, because Mrs. Law, 
whom he left there, has taken Lux- 
enbourg House in that City, which 
Sir Robert Sutton [the English Am- 
bassador} was about hiring for him- 
self; and has taken into her service 
two more waiting women, besides a 
valet-de-chambre and several foot- 
boys!” This was evidently a mere 
idle fabrication.—But the extract most 
to our a0 is the following, which 
certainly much heightens the interest 
of our subject; it is from the White- 
hall Evening Post of Oct. 26: ** Last 
night their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were 
at the Theatre in Drury Lane, and 
saw the Alchymist acted. There was 
a splendid appearance of the Nobility 
and Gentry; the famous Mr. Law 
and his son were there also”’ Thus, 
the actor who delivered the Epilogue 
might, if it pleased him, when he 
mentioned ** L—w from France,” bow 
to the mau himself. 

I have not the means of ascertain- 
ing how often the Comedy of the Al- 
chymist was performed at this period, 





~ * Next the Chapel in Conduit-street, say 
some papers of later date. 


or 











102 Mississippi Scheme.—Stonehenge. [ Feb. 


or with this Epilogue. It is not un- 
likely that theline 


“Though L-w from France be landed on 
the coast,” 


was inserted on an after-thought, as 
it may be omitted rather with advan- 
age, to the poetry, than not. 

he favourable manner in which 
Mr. Law was received in this country, 
occasioned no small umbrage to the 
anti-ministerial party, and was judged 
of importance sufficient not to be no- 
ticed in the Theatre only, but to oc- 
oupy the attention of Parliament. 

he debate on the subject in the 
House of Lords is Seasteation Wood's 
Cramond, p. 237. But the matter was 
suffered to drop. 

Mr. Law did not reside many years 
in England. All his hopes of return- 
ing to France having expired on the 
death of the Regent, Dec 2, 1723, he 
removed to Venice about 1725, and 
there concluded his checquered life, 
March 21, 1729 ¢. 

Another passage may admit of some 
illustration : 

“* Kingdoms, not private men, are ht 

a sold.” re: 

' This is not a mere poetical re, 
but had its foundation in the = 
rences af the day. Among the few, 
who amidst the general havoc, were 
by the Mississippi scheme enabled, as 
the Poet terms it, to ‘ wallow in 
wealth,” (and who are enumerated in 
Wood's Cramond, pp. 221, 222,) was 
Joseph Gage, brother to the first Vis- 
count . This gentleman (styled 
by the French writers Monsieur Gu- 
aiche,) profited so prodigious! , that 
he offered three millions sterling to 
Augustus, King of Poland, to resign 
that crown in his favour; and on the 
refusal of that Monarch to accede to 
these terms, entered into a negociation 
for the purchase of the sovereignty of 
the Island of Sardinia; but the treat 
did not take effect. To the Polish of- 
fer Pope alludes in his Epistle to Lord 
Bathurst on the use of riches : 

«« The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 
To just three millions stinted modest Gage.” 

Again, among the idle, but base, ca- 
lumnies circulated against Mr. Law 
on his departure from Paris, was this, 
that several carriages loaded with spe- 


cie had preceded him to Brussels, in 
order to enable him to conclude a pur- 
chase of some of the Provinces of the 
Low Countries. (Hist. of Cramond, 
299.) 
P The subject of this lengthened arti- 
cle was transcribed from a small folio 
engraved te, ‘*Sold the Priat- 
sellers. of London and Westminster, 
price 6d.” on the rarity of which I 
cannot determine. An architectural 
scenic view, with a clown and harle- 
quin in front, and two dancers in the 
back ground, and inscribed EPILOGUB, 
is inserted from an octavo copper, used 
in like manner for all Epilogues. This 
engraving was purchased at the re- 
cent sale of Mr. Cieses's prints f. 
[The above article has been com- 
municated by a young but ardent bib- 
liographer. Ev. H.] 


— 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 
HE communication made to you 
by Mr. Wansey, and inserted in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Dec. 1824, 
respecting his discoveries at Stonehenge, 
is a curious and interesting article. But, 
whilst I hail.with pleasure the happy 
result of his researches, I feel not dis- 
posed to compliment him on the as- 
sumed novelty of his theory. For that 
Stonehenge has been a seminary of in- 
struction, particularly in the science of 
astronomy, whither the youth of this 
island and of Gaul resorted to finish 
their education, is not a new idea, or 
now for the first time propagated. It is 
as old as the original appellation of the 
fabric, viz. Cor-Gawr, which signifies 
a college of learned men, and has been 
regarded as such by almost every au- 
thor who has written upon the subject 
since the days of Stukeley, to some of 
whom Mr. Wansey refers in his letter. 
Much less am I inclined to accede to 
his conjecture, that Stonehenge was 
not a Druidical work, but built by some 
people, whose local habitation and name 
are both unknown. The Druids, whom 
this gentleman somewhat disdainfully 
terms priests, (to which word he might 
with strict accuracy have prefixed the 
y sep philosophical, in conformity to 
the concurrent voice of all antiquity, 
and whom Mr. Wansey acknowledges 
in a subsequent part of his letter tohave 





t Would not Mr. Wood find a separate 
edition of his highly - interesting memoir 
approved of by the public at the present 
period ? 





} This sale, being the first of four, took 
place at Mr. Sotheby’s rooms, Jan. 17, 
and five following days. 
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been capable of ing eclipses,) 
were amo the earliest inhabitants 


of this island, and fully competent to 
construct such a fabric as Stone 4 
and to adapt it to the principles of 
sciences which they taught. Stone- 
henge at this day exhibits internal evi- 
dence that they alone were its construc- 
tors. Suum cuique is a motto which, 
in adjudications of this kind, ought to 
be religiously observed. This denial of 
a claim alinost 30 centuries 
is, however, a trifle light as air, in 
comparison with that series of hard 
usage which these meritorious but ill- 
fated teachers of ethics, philosophy, 
and religion, have sustained from a cen- 
sorious and ill-judging world. To the 
spoliation of their literary fame has been 
added the horrid imputation of sacri- 
ficing human victims. Let us devote a 
few moments to the consideration of 
this abominable charge, and see what 
foundation there is for it in the impar- 
tial page of ancient history. 

Of the ancient authors who have 
transmitted a description of the man- 
ners, discipline, and peculiarities of the 

ids, some are Greek, and some Ro- 
man. Ofthe former, Diodorus Sicalus, 
Strabo, and Plutarch are the principal. 
Cesar, Lucan, Mela,Tacitus, and Pliny, 
are the most distinguished among the 
latter. But of all these, as well Greek 
as Roman, Cesar is the earliest writer, 
and also the most authentic, having had 
the advantage of nal observation, 
which all the others wanted. These, 
therefore, have done little more than 
copy from him, transfusing into their 
own diction the matter which his pen 
had previously described ; exaggerated, 
indeed, by their own inventions, or by 
the false statements of designing re- 
porters, actuated 7 motives of envy, 
malice, or by a cruel and exterminating 
policy. These I shall throw aside as 
Pyeng of credit; and to Cesar alone 

a , 

In the 6th book of his Commenta- 
ries of the Gallic war, and in the 13th 
section, this military historian describes 
the manners, discipline, and peculiari- 
ties of the Druids ; in no part of which 
description doth he make the slightest 
allusion to human sacrifices. Is not 
this a most singular omission? Had the 
charge been true, would not Czsar have 
known it? And if he knew it, would 
he not have mentioned the fact? “‘ The 
Druids,” says he, “ take cognizance of 
crimes, &c. pass sentence, and distri- 
bute rewards and punishments.” But 
he does not intimate that these punish- 
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ments consisted of human sacrifices, or 
even of corporal castigations; on the 
contrary, he declares that the severest 
punishment inflicted by the Druids, 
was merely ** exc ication.” 

But is it true, that Casar makes no 
mention of human sacrifices? I answer, 
no, in the section exclusivel ropri- 
ated to the description of the rete 
Having finished what he proposed on 
this head, he on to he 15th sec- 
tion, in which he-describes the Gallic 
manners. ‘* The Gauls,” says he, “ ei- 
ther sacrifice, or vow their intention to 
sacrifice, human victims, upon afflic- 
tive emergencies.” This occasional prac: 
tice, which Cesar limits to the Gauls 
alone, the ingenuity of modern authors 
has, by a sort of legerdemain, or hocus 
pocus, extended to the Druids, and 
thereby confounded ther two’ dis- 
tinct people of diametrically dissimilar 
and discordant characters. It is true 
Cesar adds, “* Administrisque ad ea sa- 
crificia Druidibus utuntur.” This is 
the only clause in the Commentaries 
that bears upon the question, and greater 
stress than what a solitary clause de- 
serves, has been laid upon it. A slight 
degree of consideration will convince 
the impartial reader of the truth of this 
remark. In the composition of this 
clause, Caesar was Cesar, that is, a Ro- 
man, having an eye to the customs and 
institutions of Rome, where every sa- 
crificium required the presence of a sa- 
cerdos. He, therefore, assimilated the 
practices of the people of Gaul to those 
observed at Rome. It deserves also to 
be remarked, that the nominative case 
to all the principal verbs in this sen- 
tence, viz. immolant, vovent, utuntur, 
&c. is not Druides, but Galli. The 
most that can be inferred from this 
clause is, that the latter were the prin- 
cipal agents, and that the former served 
only in the capacity of auxiliaries. The 
next sentence makes mention of the 
** wicker repositories, in which living 

rsons were inclosed, and put to death 
by the combined operation of suffoca- 
tion and combustion.” Here again it 
is to be noted, that the nominative case 
to the a verbs in this sentence 
also, viz. habent, complent, &c. is alii, 
which adjective refers, not to the sub- 
stantive Druides, but to the substan- 
tive Galli. Hence we conclude, that 
the Druids had no hand at all in an 
of these transactions; no reference is 
made to them: they are not so much 
as mentioned in this whole sentence ; 
and therefore not comprehended in 
Cesar’s meaning. 
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But who were these unhappy wretches 
who suffered in this manner? The 
were condemned criminals. To such 
it must be immaterial how their lives 
are terminated, whether by strangula- 
tion, or combustion, or by the axe, 
or the guillotine, or by a leaden 
ball. The application of any one 
of these instruments of death cannot 
be.to them more terrible, or more bar- 
barous, than that of another. Be it 
granted, that certaip Druids attended 
upon Gallic executions; and that is the 
whole that is implied by the clause 
“« Administrisque ad ea sacrificia Dru- 
idibus utuntur.” So doth the High- 
sheriff of every county in Great Bri- 
tain attend upon the public execution 
of condemned criminals. Both these 
civil officers, the Gallic Druid, and the 
British Sheriff, are required to assist on 
those melancholy occasions, and for 
the same parpose. 

It may he further urged. from Cesar, 
“that not only condewned criminals, 
but even innocent persons were offered 
up in sacrifice; and that it was a re- 
ceived maxim, that one man’s life can- 
not be redeemed but by the immola- 
tion of asubstitute ; and that the bene- 
volence of the Deity cannot by any 
other expedient be so efiectaally conci- 
liated.” But what hath all this to do 
with the Druidical institution? Cesar 
at this time was describing, not the pe- 
culiarities of the Druids, a the man- 
ners of the Gauls. No evidence can 
be adduced from him to prove that the 
former maintained these doctrines, or 
entertained these opinions, or were im- 
plicated in the superstitious practices 
of the latter people. The truth is, the 
notion of vicarious oblations, from 
whatever source it sprung, whether 
from patriarchal tradition, or from hu- 
man invention, had at one time per- 
yaded all nations of the earth, and was 
common to the polished Greeks and 
Romans, as well as to the less refined 
Gauls. But there is no proof from Cx- 
sar that the Gauls participated in this 
sentiment. 

Having thus shewn that little or no- 
thing can be gathered from the testi- 
mony of Cesar that is hostile to the 
cause of Druidism, let us next see what 
favourable impressions the same respect- 
ed authority may produce. 

In the first place, Cesar asserts, that 
** the important business of education 
was entrusted to the care of the Druids; 
that they delivered lectures in Astro- 
nomy, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
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and Theology; and that they discoursed 
on the immortality of the human soul.” 
Now all these branches of knowledge, 
which even in the present enlightened 
age would be deemed great learning, 
and entitled to the praise of a compre- 
hensive system of education, must have 
had a moral influence on the lives of 
the professor, by restraining the depra- 
vities of nature, softening the violence 
of passion, and by inspiring the mind 
with sentiments of tenderness and be- 
nevolence. 

—— Ingenuas dicicisse fideliter artes 
Ewollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 
These natural results of culture and 

philosophy are opposite to that cruel 

and barbarous temper, of which the 

Druids have been accused. 

Secondly, we learn from the same 
authority, that “the severest punish- 
ment which these revered judges de- 
creed, was the excommunication of the 
delinquent.” This moderation in the 
exercise of their judicial authority im- 

lies not only the rare recurrence of the 
feat extremity of the law, but also of 
corporal punishments. Here I cannot 
omit to remark upon the partial and 
inconsistent judgments of mankind. 

The memory of the legislator of Sparta, 

whose edicts were written in blood, 

remains to this day respected and ho- 
noured ; whereas calumay and con- 
tempt await the Druid, whose huma- 
nity recoiled at the too frequent prac- 
tice of resorting to capital punishments, 
and whose merciful administration of 
public justice prescribed a mode, which, 
by sparing the life of the offender, and 
giving him an opportunity to reform, 
checked the progress of the offence, and 
repressed the contagion of evil exam- 
ple, more effectually than the inflic- 
tion of death itself. Let those Chris- 
tian nations, which pride themselves 
in the excellence and superiority of 
their jurisprudence, contrast the seve- 

rity of their penal codes with the mild 

‘excommunication ”’ of the Druids, 

and then say on which side humanity 

stands. 

Lastly, Cesar assigns to the Druids 
**a total exemption and immunity from 
all military services, and even from all 
military contributions.” This distin- 
guishing and constitutional privilege 
is an indisputable proof of the extreme 
aversion which these people had to the 
shedding of human blood, and presup- 
‘a a strong disposition to cherish 

umane and brotherly feelings. 


Yours, &c. Mer.ix. 
Mr. 
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Descent or Wuatron. besants, are re ted upon a monu- 
ment of the Pie: tes, on the South 


(Continued from p. 39.) 
T° illustrate the present narrative, 
some of the armories of the fa- 
mily will now be introduced, though 
it may be interesting first to —— 
with the description of Whatton 
Church : 

‘* This venerable pile, dedicated to St. 
John of Beverley, consists of a body, two 
ailes, a chancel, and a tower at the angle 
of the North aile and chancel; the nave 
rests on a on a side, with 
octagonal i ars ; mt is ’ 
adorned with roses, tulips, and fleurs de} 3 
the East window of the North aile is 
of a rich quatrefoil pattern; the North win- 
dow is fine, as is another of the North aile ; 
two North windows of the chancel are lan- 
cet fashion, and a third of two bays; its 
South windows are also rich. In the North 
wall of the North aile are two arches; one 
empty, under the other a priest in curled 
hair ; the top and bottom of two niches are 
to be seen over the figure of the priest : 
under which are carved David playing upon 
his harp, and an angel holding a shield with 
an inclined cross. ‘The style of the Church 
bespeaks it of the reign of one of the Ed- 
wards.” 
In the North aile, upon a raised 
tomb, finely sculptured, is a figure in 
chain mail, with a pointed helmet, his 
head reclining on a double cushion (see 
Plate I.) is shield bears: a bend 
between six cross crosslets, charged 
with three besants; over his mail, 
richly bordered at the knees, is a man- 
tle falling back at the crossing of his 
legs; on his hands, gauntlets; his 
sword is on the left side ; the right leg 
crosses the left; at his feet a lion, 
whose tail curls on his back; in the 
circumference: ‘‘ Priez pur l’alme de 
Sire Richard Whatton, Chivaler.” 

This beautiful specimen of ancient 
sculpture was removed from the North 
aile to the vestry several years ago, pre- 
vious to the repair of the Church, and 
is now in good preservation, though 
the original tomb is entirely destroyed. 

«In the windowes : Argent, on a bende 
Sable; between six crosse crossletts Gules 
3 besants; Whatton; Argent, 5 fusells in 
fesse Gules, on each an escallop Or, Aslae- 
tone; Argent, 5 fuse}ls in fesse Gules, New- 


The armories of Pierreponte and 
Whatton: a lion rampant among 
cinquefoils, impaling a bend between 
six cross crosslets, charged with three 
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side of - ar a at Holme Pierre- 
int, of which an engraving is given 
by Thoroton . 


ff ponee pe Wuatton, Lord of 
Searrintone, (Scarrington) near What- 
ton, third son of John and Ella, called 
in several records Roger de Skerring- 
ton, and whose bearing was: Argent, 
on a bend Sable, between six cross 
crossléets Gules, three besants,—mar- 
ried Joan, one of the daughters of 
Oliver de Lovetot, Lord of Colestone 
(Kercalston), whose ensign was: Ar- 
gent, a lion rampant per fess Gules 
and Sable; by whom he had a son, 


Richard, and a daughter, who married 
into the baronial ily of D'Ayen- 
court. 


In'27 Edw. I. Roger de Whatton, 
and Joan his wife, (relict of Robert 
Moryn, of Moryn Hall,) and the 
other daughters of Oliver de Lovetot, 
with their husbands, did ho , had 
livery oe eae _ and = — 
Roger afterwards passed all the lan 
he had _ in Kercolston and Screveton, 
of which he was enfeoffed by Oliver 
de Lovetot, to the Moryn family. 

The family.of Lovetot, who came 
over to England with the Earl of Nor- 

a magnificent seat 


mandy, possessed 
‘and 2" at bermang pe this county ; 


William, the first Lovetot, had 
two sons: Richard, Baron of Shef- 
field, whose representative is the Duke 
of Norfolk, and Nigel, Baron of Su- 
tho, whose seat was at Wishow, and 
from whom the Lovetots of Xercol- 
ston are descended. John «« Love- 
tot, son and heir of Oliver, vied seised 
of the manor of Kercolston, a capital 
mansion and lands at Flintham, &c. ; 
these, says Thoroton, Joan, the wife 
of Roger de Whatton, brought by in- 
heritance from her brother John de 
Lovetot, and to the Whatton 
family, who had a confirmation of 
them 10 Edw. III. 

At Kercolston Church, in an upper 
window: Argent, on a bend Sable, 
between six cross Gules, three 
besants, Whatton ; and Argent, a lion 
rampaut, per fess Gules and Sable, 
Lovetot *. 


* Chart. 46 Hen. Ill. ex ejusd. Fam. 
stem. de Lovetot.—Ex Rotulis 27, 28, 31 
Edw. I.; 19 Edw. IJ.; Harl. MSS. No. 
1394, p. 894. 
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Ricuarp ps Wuatron, Lord of 
Scarington, son and heir of rand 
Joan, and who had his seat at What- 
ton, married Agnes, daughter and 
heiress of John le .Palmer, Lord of 
Algathorp, whose bearing was: Sable, 
a chevron Or, between three crescents 
Argent, and of Alice, his wife, who 
survived him, sister and heiress of 
Hugh de Stapleford, whose coat of 
arms was: Argent, on two bars Azure, 
three cinquefoils Or, 2,1. Hugh de 
Stapleford owen a vast estate; he 
was High Sheriff of the counties of 
Nottin at and Derby, 54, 55 Hen. 
III. and held the honour of Peverel, 
by the Charter of King ag for life. 

Richard de Whatton, who sealed 
with a bend, between six cross cross- 
lets, charged with three besants, suc- 
ceeded to the possessions of Lovetot, 
Le Palmer, Stapleford, and Idonea, 
one of the sisters and coheiresses of 
Sir Richard de Wyverton, and by 
Agnes, his wife, had two sons : John, 
and Danica afterwards a Knight ; 
and nds, ters: Agnes, who mar- 
ried John de Knyveton, Joyce, ...... 
de Plumton, Maud, and M 72: 

Joun pe Wuatron, Lord o Scar- 
rington, eldest son of Richard and 
Agnes, married .... Beler, by whom 
he had children: Alicia, Robert, call- 
ed Robert Skipwith, who succeeded 
his father, and died issueless, leaving 
his sister, Margaret, his heir. 

Margaret de Whatton married Sir 
William Bagot, of Bagington Castle, 
in Warwickshire, by whom he had a 
son, Thomas, who died young, and a 
daughter, Isabel, who married Tho- 
mas Stafford, of ya son of Sir Tho- 
mas, nephew and heir of Edmund de 
Stafford, Bishop of Exeter. 

Thomas Stafford was Lord of Wa- 
penbury, and Eathorpe, in Warwick- 
shire, which manors came to him 
through the Whatton family, bein 

rt of the Beler estate; 10 Hen. VI. 


Iph Beler, of the county of Leices- 
ter, and Richard Stafford, son and heir 
of Thomas, were joint Lords thereof; 


afterwards they were sold b Ralph 
Beler, who obtained the whole in- 
* terest. 

The Church of Baginton contains 
the monument of Sir William and 
Lady Bagot. The Knight is in mail, 


* Esch.’8. Edw, III. n. 44. 57.—Thor. 
Nott. p. 119. 121, 122, 124. Chart. 31 
Edw. th 4 
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he has’ a sword and a dagger, and his 
coat of arms in front: a chevron be- 
tween three martlets, which are also 
over his head; Lady Bagot is in the 
rich costume of those days, with two 
dogs at her feet, over her head the 
shield of Whatton: a bend between 
six cross crosslets, charged with three 
besants. ._In the circumference : 

“ Hie jacent Will’mus Bagot quondam 
Miles ai i 
tesimo vil. vi. die - cencesvee Ot 
gareta uxor ejusdem Willielmi que obiit 
- agar : - 


quorum animabus propicietur Trinitas St, 
unus Deus in Majestate.” 

In the windows: Argent, a chev- 
et oe three martlets 
3 Pe ag impaling Argent, on a 
bend Sable, Letttens ae poe cross- 
lets Gules, three besants, Whatton ; 
and the shield of Whatton single f. 


S1r Ricnarp pe WuatTrow, young- 
est son of Richard and Agnes, (and 
whose bearing was: Argent, on a bend 
Sable, between six crosslets Gules, 
three besants,) had his seat at Whatton 
in the reign of King Edward [IT. and 
married Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Beler (youngest son 
of Roger, lineal descendant of the Lord 
Hamon Beler, son of Nigel, Lord 
D’Albini) by whom ‘he had children : 
Sir John ; Robert, whose daughter, 
Margaret, married Robert Farnham, 
of Quorndon Hall, in the county of 
Leicester ; Hugh, Privy Counsellor to 
King Henry 1V.; and Margaret, who 
succeeded to the manor of Scarring- 
ton, with other possessions adjoining, 
and who married Sir Thomas de Rem 
ston, Knight of the Garter, Constable 
of the Tower, concerning whom men- 
tion is made in Thoroton’s “ Notting- 
hamshire,” as follows : 


**The manor of Skeryngton, with the 
appurtenances, 18 messuages, 1 toft, 46 
bovats of land, 140 acres of meadow, 131. 
4s. 8d. ob. rent: the rent of a pair of gloves, 


and 3 grains of rin Ske n, Bing- 
ham, Kercolston, Waverton, Tythet » Kny- 
veton, Aslacton, and Whatton, were by fines, 
10 Hen. V. 2 Hen. VI. by M who had 
been the wife of Sir William Knight, 
and sister and heir of Robert W mM, pass- 
ed to Margaret, who had been the wife of 
Sir Thomas de Rempston, Knight, and her 
heirs. John de Knyveton, and Agnes his 
wife, held one part, and Joyce de Plumpton, 
another for life; there is mention also of 








t Dugd. Warw. p. 125, 198. 199. 
Maude, 
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Maude, and Margery, after whose decease 
all should come to the said John and Agnes, 
if chanced to over-live the said Joyce, 
M and » for their lives; the 
reversion to Lady 


heyne, Esquire, then 
aged above 26, and Isabella Stapleton, aged 
50 years, being at that time his cousins and 
heirs. The manor of Skery was of 


2 ply The lands of Kercolston, 
of soc A athe of which the heirs of 
Thomas Cheyney, whose land was formerly 
Whattons, and descended from the family 
of Cheyney, which had it by inheritance 
from that of Rempston, to William, Lord 
Vaux, of Harrowdon.” 

Thomas Beler (whose sister Avice 
married Ralph Lord apg ay used 
the same coat of arms as his father, 
namely, per pale Gules and Sable a 
lion rampant Argent, crowned Or; 
and for crest, an eagle Sable, beaked 


Or, rising out of a ducal coronet Ar- 
gent. argaret, his wife, was the 
youngest daughter and coheiress of 


Sir Richard de la Riviere, whose en- 
sign was: Azure, two bars dancetté 
Or; by Matilda, his wife, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John de Heriz, of 
W idmerpool, and Gunnelveston; whose 
bearing was: Azure, three hedge-hogs 
Or; and whose sister, Sarah, married 
Sir Robert de Pierreponte. 


‘¢ Sir John de Heriz settled by fine, 18 
Edw. II. the manors of Widmerpool and 
Gunnelveston, iu Nottinghamshire, and 
Winfield and Tibshelf, in ire, on 
himself for life; then on Roger Beler jor his 
life ; afterwards on Sir Roger, the eldest son 
of Roger Beler, and M the eldest 

hter of Sir Richard de la Rivere, and 

the heirs of their bodies ; then on Thomas 

Beler, youngest son of Roger, and Marga- 

ret, youn; ter of Sir Richard 

de la Rivere, and the heirs of their bodies ; 

remainder to the right heirs of Sir John de 
riz.” 


urchased the manors 
of Cryche, in Derbyshire, and Bun- 
ney, in Nottinghamshire, from Ralph 
Lord Freschville, and 19 Edw. IT. held 
the manor of Cryche, the seat of the 
barony, of the King, in capite, for a 
knight's fee, and had summons to Par- 
liament among the barons; he also 


Roger Beler 


became of the manors of 
Widm 1, Gunnelveston, Winfield, 
and Tibshelf, by the preceding settle- 
ment; all which estates passed to Sir 
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Roger, the eldest son, who died with- 


out issue male, 

Nigel, Lord D’Albini, the idol of his 
prince, carried: Gules, a lion rampant 
Argent ; he was the yoangnnt son of 
Roger D’ Albini and Amicia his wife, 
sister of Robert de Mowbray, Earl of 
Northumberland, nephew and heir of 
Geofirey, Bishop of nee. This 
Nigel, y his second wife only, Gun- 
dred. de Gurnay, had children : Roger, 
who took the surname of Mowbray, 
and Hamon, that of Beler. She was 
the daughter of Hugh, Earl of Gur- 
nay, by Editha his wife, daughter of 
Wiliem, Earl of Warrenne, and Gun- 
dred his wife, daughter of King Wil- 
liam I. by Maude, daughter of Bald- 
win, Count of Flanders, whose mo- 
ther, Alice, was the daughter of Ro- 
bert, King of France, son of Hugh 


Capet. 

“< Tem Regis Henrici primi, filii Con- 
questoris, on a roreall ae fart Re- 
gis, Nigellus de Albeneyo nomine, portans 
panda is, cujus fratres fuerunt duo Mi- 
lites, strenui viri, de Curid a vi- 
delicet, Comes de Clara, et de Arun- 
dell. Ex parte Matris de Mowbray erat ille 
Nigellus. Cum verd commissum fuit bellum 
inter Henricum, et Robertum Cur- 


bertus de Mowbray preeliari, et dictus Ni- 
ellus de Albeneyo dextrarium ipsius Ro- 
rti occidit, et i Robertum Curthose 
Regi Henrico duxit. Tune autem Rex dedit 
eidem Nigello totam terram Roberti, Baro- 
nis de Frontebovis, scilicet, Stutfeld in An- 
glia, quod se converteret ad Robertum Cur- 

those, contra suum Regem, quasi falsus 
ditor. Illo autem tempore per consilium 
Regis Henrici idem Nigellus capit in uxo- 
rem Gundredam, filiam ini Hugonis de 
Gurnay, in Normannié. Dum autem obse- 
disset quoddam Castellum in transmarinis 
partibus, in Normannif, idem Dominus Ni- 
llus de Albeneyo primus intrans, cepit, et 
i reddidit. Tune uit eum di- 

et dedit ei totam terram 


tare amplius. 

dicti Tee de Mowbray, in Norman 

in Anglia, cum omnibus pertinentiis, qui 

Sgn hk, Came do tented cute 

feoffavit eum de omnibus Castellis, et de Ba- 
ocis, ac cum suis omnibus pertinentiis. Cum 


eoricus Rex dedisset Domino Nigello de 


Albeneyo terram Roberti de Mow- 
bray, pit ut heres.. Filii ergo Nigelli 
de o et Gundredee fuerunt, ut dic- 


tum est, 
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tam, et ibi in magno praslio captus 4 Sara- 
cenis, redemptus est per militiam Templi, 
et diversis preliis fatigatus, reversus est in 
Angliam ; et in suo itinere invenit Draconem 
cum Leone pugnantem in Valle, que dicitur 
Saranell, percussitque Draconem usque ad 
mortem, et secutus est eum Leo in Angliam 
usque ad Castellum de Hode. Vixitque pos- 
tea XV. annos, et mortuus est senectute bo- 
nd, et sepultus ia Bellalanda, in quidam for- 
nace in muro capiguli ex parte Australi juxta 
Matrem suam Gundredam, et supra sepul- 
chrum ejus depictus est gladius lapide insig- 
natus, ubi nemo positus est in preesentem 
diem.” 


*¢ At Kirkby,” says Camden, “‘ a seat of 
the Bellers (sometimes so written), there 
was a priory, having that addition of the 
Bellers, a respective, rich, and noble family 
in their time; by Brokesby, a seat now of the 
Villiers, of an old Norman race, and de- 
scended from an heir of Bellers.”’ 


*¢In Melton Mowbray Church, under a 
roundarch, a cross-legged » in a round 
helmet of mail, with a bend; his shield on 
his left arm bearing a lion rampant, his 
sword is under it, his belt is plated, and 
there is a dog at his feet; over him is in- 
scribed in modern characters :—This is the 
Lord Hamon Beler, brother to the Lord 
Mowbray.” 


**A beautiful pedigree of the family of 
Villiers preserves a drawing of Ralph Lord 
Beler, grandson of Lord Hamon; his figure 
is placed on the tomb in a coat of mail, his 
legs cross each other, and on his left arm 
a shield bears: per pale a lion rampant.” 


The ‘ Harleian Manuscripts,” in 
the British Museum, give the follow- 
ing armories : 


*¢ In the Church of Whatton, in com’. Not- 
tinghamiz, in the glasse windowes there : 1. 
Azure, a bar dancetté between ten billets Or. 
—2. 

AH. cececcceceveeeerecces deccccccecccece Cocecce eos 
—4. Argent, on a bend Azure, seven cross 
crosslets Or.—5. ... a bar dancetté between 
ten billets.—6. Argent, two chevrons Sa- 
ble, within a bordure ingrailed Sable.—7. 
Argent, on a bend Sable, between six cross 
crosslets Gules, three besants Or.—1, Ar- 
nt, five fusils in fess Gules.—2. Per pale 
Gules and Sable a lion rampant Argent, 
within a bordure ingrailed Argent.—8. Ar- 
gent, on a bend le, between six cross 
crosslets Gules, three besants Or.—4. Sa- 
ble, a chevron between ‘ 
mt.—1, Argent, on five fusils in fess 
Gude each an escallop Or.—2. Argent, on 
a bend Sable, between six cross crosslets 
Gules, three besants Or.—3. Barry nebulé 
of ...... Gules, and Or.—Argent, on a bend 
Sable, between six cross crosslets Gules, three 
besants Or, Whatton impaling, per pale 
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Gules and Sable, a lion rampant Argent, 
within a bordure ingrailed Argent, Bellers ; 
Argent, on a bend Sable, between six cross 
crosslets Gules, o besants y% Whatton ; 
impaling, per ules and le, a lion 
pet (4 og rr Or, on his shoulder 
an annulet Gules, Bellers; the latter coat 
is also single with the crest; an eagle Sa- 
ble, beaked Argent, rising out of a ducal 
coronet Argent; another shield bears : per 
pale Gules and Sable, a lion rampant Ar- 
gent, crowned Or, (without the annulet), 
and over it a helmet, mantle Gules and Sa- 
ble, and the like crest, with the eagle beak- 
ed Or. 

*¢ An ould Knight lying upon a toombe 
with these arms on his sheild: on a bend 
between six cross crosslets three besants, 
and about it written thus: pray for the 
soule of Sr Richard Whatton, kat.: writ- 
ten in Frenche.” 


Dr. Thoroton notices the following 
coats of arms (including those of 
Whatton, Aslacton, and Newmarche), 
in the windows: 

**Gules, a lion rampant, with a bordure 
engrailed Argent.—Sable, a chevron be- 
tween ten cross crosslets Argent.—Gules, a 
lion rampant Argent, crowned Or.—Crest, 
an eagle’s head, betwixt the wings Sable, 
coming out of a crown Argent.”... He ob- 
serves; ** Sir Richard de Whatton lies bu- 
ried in this Church, under a well-cut stone 
tomb, whereon is his portraiture, with his 
shield, having his arms embossed upon it, 
which the windows also show to be: Ar- 
gent on a bend Sable, between six cross 
crosslets Gules, three besants ; his name was 
on the side, where yet some gilding is vi- 
sible.” 

Many shields of arms were beauti- 
fully delineated in the old mansion 
and manor-house at Whatton, none 
of which appear to have been describ- 
ed in any antiquarian collection, 

Reverting to the Newmarches (who 
acquired the manor of Whatton by 
their intermarriage) it seems that Tho- 
mas de Newmarche had free warren 


granted him here by Edward II. and 
a market and fair by Edward III., but 
his descendants becoming extinct in a 


daughter married to Sir William Gas- 
coigne in the reign of Henry VII. one 
of that family sold the manor to Sir 
Thomas Stanhope, grandfather of Phi- 
lip, first Earl of Chesterfield. 

* In the middle of the South aile at What- 
ton is an altar-tomb, and a figure of alabas- 
ter, which it is not improbable represents 
Thomas de Newmarche.—The Knight is in 
mail, close to his face, his helmet, pointed, 
has a frontlet of oak Jeaves, and on it in black 
letter : Adoramus te Xpe ; on the left side, and 
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on the right Ave Maria ; at the joining of the 
frootlet a griffin sitting on a wheel. The 
figure has whiskers, a collar of SS. buckled 
thrice in front, mail at his arm pits, and on 
the hollow of his arms, gauntlets with the 
knuckle-part raised; his belt is sprinkled 
with butterflies, a flowing fringe to his coat 
of mail, on his breast five fusils im fess, 
hilt remaining at his right hand, a lion at 
his feet looking up.” 

On the sides, and at the ends of the 
tomb, are fourteen shields of arms*. 

(To be continued.) 


LETTERS ON THE ISLAND oF 
Jamaica.—No. II. 

. Jamaica, 
My peaR Broruer, 4), 1904. 
AS the Black population forms the 

pridcipal and prominent part both 
in number and utility, and are more 
useful than the Brown, | shall write 
more at large of their condition and 
situation. They are the labourers and 
cultivators of the soil, and in fact the 
absolute slaves, servants, and domestics 
of the White and Coloured classes. 

It is a common proverb in England, 
if a person wishes to express his in- 
dustry or the labour he has undergone, 
to say ‘* I have been working all day 
like a Negro ;” but surely never was a 
proverb more inapplicable, for it is 
quite a mistaken notion to suppose a 
Negro does very hard labour; no one 
who has not witnessed their exertions 
can conceive how slow and indolent 
they are. Their work is mere child’s 
play, to what many an industrious per- 
son at home performs; and I am sure 
I could with ease do as much work in 
a single day as half a dozen negroes 
can be made to perform. 

1 know it is the fashion in England 
to deny any one who speaks in favour, 
or in vindication of the West Indian ; 
but I will speak only the truth, and 
endeavour to give you an unbiassed 
and impartial account of every thing 
that comes under my observation. The 
working hours of the Blacks on sugar 
estates, are from sun-rise to sun-set, 
allowing two hours rest for dinner, 
ad cone break fast ; ‘a work 
is by the . The 
manner of planting “4 this: the Negroes 


* Chart. 31 Edw. III.; Chart. 12 Hen. 
IV.; Harl. MSS. No. 1394, p. 324, Nos. 
1088. 6033, p. 73, No. 2017, p. 232.; 
Ord. 2 Hen. IV.; Ex Collect. G. Las- 
cels.; Chetwy. MSS. ; Vince. Vis. 1619. 127. 
p- 320.; Phillipot, fo. 20. b. 
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are divided into four gangs, one of 
which goes to the grtesd obeut (> be 
planted, each provided with a hoe, and 
they all work in a row, each man dig- 
ging a hole about 18 inches deep, for 
the reception of the cane; these holes 
are about one foot’ asunder, and the 
rows two feet asunder, The second 
gang follows with the cane plants; 
each man takes a hole, into which he 
drops the sucker, and with his hoe fills 
it up with earth, The part of the 
cane selected for planting is the upper 
end, which is cut into as many parts 
as there are knots or rings, and each 
knot shoots forth a sugar cane; they 
are laid into the ground lengthwise, 
and not upright. “The third gang is 
employed in the works, making sugar 
or rum; and the fourth gang, com- 
ed of children, &c. are employed 
in weeding and cleaning the ground. 

Every Rego is provided with a 
certain portion of ground to cultivate 
Sor himself; and is allowed one day in 
every fortnight, exclusive of Sundays, 
for tilling it. The produce of ‘this 
ground serves them for food, and the 
overplus they carry to market for their 
own profit. They are also allowed to 
keep both pigs and poultry, which 
they fatten and sell, as also eggs in 
large quantities. It is a curious fact, 
that both Negroes and Creole slaves 
prefer salt provision to fresh, so much, 
that they will take their live stock to 
market, and with the produce buy 
salt herrings, beef, and salt pork. 
Many a negro who is industrious may 
save two dollars in a week. Their 
clothing is found them by their owners ; 
and when sick they have a doctor, 
and are well taken care of till they re- 
cover. On the other hand, if th 
misbehave, they are flogged ; and this 
is the only punishment now practised ; 
and the stripes are limited to thirty- 
nine. The old exploded stories of 
branding Negroes with a hot iron, 
wantonly flogging them, &c. for which 
there was no redress, and which are 
got "p and told by the African Society 
and the Emancipators at home, what- 
ever might have been the case for- 
merly, are now without foundation in 
fact or general usage. ; 

I have before said, that the Negroes 
are divided into four-gangs; at the 
head of each gang is one superior, 
called the “* Driver,” who inflicts the 
punishment incurred; for no White 
man, on any occasion, flogs the Negro, 
and 
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and the book-keeper cannot order 
more than ten stripes; and on many 
estates they are interdicted from order- 
ing any, without superior authority. 
To the driver is given the order, every 
night, for the next day’s employment ; 
each driver is provided with a whip, 
as an instrument of authority, and 
with this he gives his orders, as a 
boatswain of a ship of war does with 
his whistle; and with this whip he 
inflicts punishment, but never without 
orders from the overseer of the estate. 
They are very proud of their office, 
and think themselves very superior to 
the other slaves. Degrade a driver 
from his office, and his spirit becomes 
broken >. he is exposed to the taunts 
and jeers of the gang, and very fre- 
qony pines away and dies ; but this 

isgrace is never incurred but for some 
“7 heinous offence. 

t is the duty of the book-keeper, 
who is always a White man, to go eut 
in > _ with Negroes, and to 
see that they proper orm the work 
allotted; he 7: on wi them all 
day, and is literally cheir overseer, 
thougb ycleped a Sea Danner for his 
superior officer, called “‘ the overseer,” 
is rather the manager or steward of 
the estate, than what we should at first 
conceive by his literal title: his time 
is fully occupied with the general con- 
~—- of the estate. a 

‘Oo a new comer, the la of 
the Negroes is at first as eniniclingible 
asa —— tongue ; for instance, for 
** What do you say, I dont understand 
you?” they say “* Warra you say? me 
no saater.” To a fellow slave they 
will say “‘ Burra, come, go Masse 
busha ,trunk ;” é. e. let us go and lift 
up master’s trank. Some of their ex- 
pressions convey considerable mean- 
ing. If one receives an insult or in- 
jury, to express the humbleness of his 
condition, he often says, ‘‘ Well, me 
no care, r men neber vex.” A 
child they invariably call “‘ picanniny,” 
and a White man “ buckra.” They 
make sad mistakes with the smaller 
words of our language, which gives 


often a very ludicrous turn to their 
discourse. ing one stop short at a 
door on seeing a I asked why he 


turned back, ‘‘ Me fraid for him dog,” 
was the answer. In quarrelling among 
themselves, to mark a man as a tell- 
tale, they will say, “‘ Hie warra you?” 
i. e. who are 

bring come.”— 


? ** you carry go, 
Blacks in general 
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are very fond of beads and trinkets, 
and often have three or four rows of 
beads round Gonna and thew be- 
sidesear-ri rings on their fingers. 
The home of an industrious Negro, 
particularly of the class of drivers, is 
often very neatly and conveniently fur- 
nished ; their females wear round the 
head a coloured handkerchief, put on 
in a very neat manner. 

The slaves, on the whole, appear to 
be satisfied and ha in their situa- 
tion, and unconscious of their degrad- 
ed state; for having never been free, 
they are not so sensible of their depri- 
vations; they have food, lodging, and 
clothing, and their situation is in rea- 
lity much better than that of thousands 
of our countrymen at home, who have 
been almost perishing for want of food 
and protection from the inclemency of 
the seasons. It is true, that in a cer- 
tain sense, they are free. Yes! they 
are free to toil, from morn to night, 
fex a scanty pittance to support them- 
selves and families. They are free to 
die for want in long sickness ; or starve 
in their freedom if they relax ever so 
little from their diurnal toil; and this 
is the condition of many of the labour- 
ing a at home, - _ which 
the is exempt: t ave ve 
little oe for the Saas ; and he 
house slaves in the towns are much 
better off. They will not, and cannot 
be made to work as our servant girls at 
home do. One will clean the house, 
another only waits at table, a third 
cooks the victuals, and a fourth washes 
the cloaths. No one Negro will per- 
form more than one service; it has 
been a custom from time immemorial, 
and it is impossible to break them 
through it. 

Having given you, above, a faithful 
account of the state and condition, and 
labours of the slave, I cannot but advert 
to the rash proceedings at home on the 
subject. In my humble opinion, if 
the agitation of the question of eman- 
cipation is persisted in, it will not only 
prove the ruin of the Colonists, but 

ace an entire loss of the Colonies 
to the Mother Country; for let the 
negroes once get the upper hand, from 
the nature of the country as well as 
the climate, no army would be saffi- 
cient to maintain a footing in the 
country. 

Believe not, then, the misre 
tations and exaggerations of a knot of 
declaimers at home, many of ay a 


ave 





chine! 
for ey 


merly 
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have never been out of the sound of 
“*« Bow-bells ;” but rather hear the 
trath from eye-witnesses. Ask Mr. 
—— for instance, who has lived here, 
and can speak to facts from actual and 
personal experience; in no one in- 
stance has he misled or deceived me in 
his ious information and descrip- 
tions of what I should find here. Now 
look at him; is he an arbitrary man? 
Se Se eres _ A 
as he in any respect degraded himse 
by his residence here? and I have 
found here many gentlemen residing, 
of an equally excellent ter 
humanity, and honour, and hospitality. 
You know my principles, and you may 
believe me when I say, I have found 
the West India character grossly and 
shamefully belied. No wonder they 
are an hess at the recent scenes and 
examples in Demerara, and at the 
dangers they are in of losing property 
secured to them under the sanction of 
British Parliaments. I confess a state 
of slavery is very repugnant to the feel- 
ings of an Englishman; but suppose 
you had inherited property in this 
country, or had toiled hard for years 
together to acquire an estate and pro- 
perty here, which would enable you 
to return to spend the remainder of 
your days in your native land, risking 
your life and health in a tropical clime 
to acquire a retreat for your old age; 
how would you like to have this pros- 
t destroyed, and yourself reduced to 
by the rash enthusiasm of 
pene ger at home. If the Eng- 
ish people are so fond of filling up 
petitions for Negro emancipation, wh 
do they not take the more effectua 
measure (and the only equitable one 
too) of as eagerly putting down their 
names to subscription lists, to indem- 
nify the owners for their slaves, and 
their property, acquired under British 
ection, and secured under British 
ws? this would be but just; for as 
Shakspeare says, 
“ You take my house, when you do take the 
prop [my life 
That doth sustain my house: —you take 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 
So in emancipating the slaves, you 
take away all that is valuable; the 
properties, the capital invested in ma- 
chinery, &c. would all become useless ; 
for experience hath shewn, that give 
them their liberty and the Blacks will 
not work. Look at St. Domingo, for- 
merly the finest colony in the world, 
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now in a wretched state of insubordi- 
nation, and all the once flourishin 
ia estates abandoned and 
and the country a prey to anarchy 
confusion. 

My next letter I shall reserve for a 
et aw of the productions and na- 
tural history of the country, which 1 


shall send you the first opportunity. 
—@— 


On Tue Reicion or tHe Davips. 
(Concluded from p. 8.) 

HE Druids re ted the Deluge, 
Te 
figure of a lake called Liyn Llion ; 
hence regarded a lake as its just 
symbol. the Deluge itself was 
viewed not merely as a punishment, 
but a divine a maggeen wig: es 
awa’ ion, a ri the 
cart consequent it win deuanel'pe- 
culiarly sacred ; a this character was 
also given to the lakes and na de | 
which it was locally represented. 
Hence we have in Mericnethshire 
Llyn creini, “ the lake of adoration ;” 
upon Cevn Creini, “ the hill of ado- 
ration,” and Llyn Urddyn, * the lake 
of consecration ;” and in Mon 
shire, Llyn lor, “ the lake of 
the grove of -” Strabo and Justin 
quhef the lakes in Gaul as having the 
same sacred character. 

The ark itself was called by the 
Druids Caer, as Caer Bediwyd, ‘ the 
inclosure of the inhabitants of the 
word ;"’ Caer Rigor, “« the enclosure of 
the royal assembly ;” Caer Golur, “* the 
gloomy inclosure ;” Caer Vandwy, *< the 
inclosure resting on the height ;” Caer 
ochren, *‘the inclosure whose side 
duced life.” Taliesin, in his Preiddeu 
annwn, describes the same Caer as an 
island ; for the sanctuaries of the Druids, 
intended to represent the ark, were 
often constructed on islands, whence 
the stories that such once floated, and 
the goddess Kéd, Ceridwen, Llad, Awen 
(for by these and many other names 
she was designated), presided in it, 
and had her mystic canteen. In the 
Druidic song of praise before quoted, 
it is said, . 7 — be scribed to 
Menwyd (the blessed one), the dragon- 
chief oF the world, who formed the 
curvatures of Kyd (the ark), which 

the dale of grievous waters, hav- 
ing the fore part stored with corn.” 

he cauldron of Ceridwen, which 
was prepared after the rites had com- 
menced with the mystic dance, was 

probably 
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probably of stone, such as that found 
in what General Vallancey calls the 
mithratic cave, at New Grange in 
Ireland, or the rock basin, so plentiful 
even at this day in Cornwall. The 
liquid it contained was the decoction 
of various select plants in the foam of 
the ocean, if at hand; if not, its repre- 
sentative lake or river; and then the 
boiling took place. 

The cromlechs were called meini 
Ketti, or “‘the stones of Kéd, and 
raising such is commemorated in a triad 
as the first mighty labour of the isle 
of Britain ; they were also called ‘* the 
hall of Ceridwen,” and ** the womb of 
Ceridwen” (see the Hanes Taliesin), 
and often placed on an eminence, in 
commemoration of the ark on mount 
Ararat. Such a one is in the parish 
of Cellan in Cardiganshire; and when 
I said the Druids had a similar prac- 
tice to that of the apostatizing Jews, 
of *‘ sacrificing upon the tops of moun- 
tains, and burning incense upon the 
hills,” I alluded to the sacrifice of the 
spotted cow and the boiling of the 
mystical cauldron (represented by the 
way, in Macbeth) as “ an offering of 
sweet savour to their idols.” For this 
cauldron was boiled within it, whence 
Taliesin calls it “‘a smoky recess.” 
Its being a representation of the ark 
occasioned its being called ‘* the prison 
of Oeth and Anoeth, i. e. wrath and 
the remission of wrath.” The Druids 
of the simple arkite religion were 
termed ‘* the swine of Pendaran,” the 
lord of thunder, or Daronwy (Taranis), 
otherwise called Arawn or the arkite, 
** The palace,” i. e. the sanctuary of 
theirdeity, is in a Mabinogi, or “tale of 
Druidic instruction,” placed at Arberth 
or ** high grove,” where his mysteries 
were celebrated. This it was, that 
caused me to say that the Druids had 
another similar practice to that of the 
corrupt Jews, of making their offerings 
under oaks, &c. 

In a former number of your Maga- 
zine*, a Correspondent who had care- 
fully examined the spot, declared that 
Kit’s Coity house was surrounded 
with the ts from the roots of trees; 
and Taliesin tells us, ‘‘ that the majes- 
tic oaks were the symbols of Ta- 
ronwy ;” and speaking of himself as 
one of the professors of Druidic lore, 
says, ‘* the tops of the oaks connected 
us together by the incantation of Mael 





* See Vol. xciv. p. 125. 
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Derw, the benafieant hate. ag 
not again quote Pliny, tho if Mr. 
Sochedaes oak pM to credit him, 
that rests with himself; but as Cesar 
has not been impugned, observe, that 
in Bell. Gal. Lib. vi. c. 16, he informs 
us that the Gauls piled up their spoils 
as offerings, either in some consecrated 
ve, ny the side of some hallowed 
ake. I shall conclude this part with 
Lucan’s description of a Druidic grove; 
his allusion to human sacrifices, I am 
sorry to say, is corroborated by Caesar 
and Taliesin. 
** Not far away for ages past had stood 
An old inviolated sacred wood, 
Whose gloomy boughs thick interwoven made 
A chilly, cheerless, everlasting shade ; 
There nor the rustic gods nor satyrs sport, 
Nor fawns and sylvans with the nymphs resort, 
But barb’rous priests some direful pow’r 
adore, 
And lustrate every tree with human gore.” 
Rowe’s Lucan. 

Such was the sanctuary and such 
the rites of the arkite worship, which 
we shall see received “ an innovation 
from a foreign tribe.” 

III. About 500 years before the 
Christian zra, the Phoenicians from 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, first di- 
rected their voyages to Britain, and 
having in a little time established a 
commerce with the natives, were, as 
Borlase conjectures, p. 31 (giving his 
reasons), permitted to make some small 
settlements for the benefit of their 
trade. Both this writer and Davies 
are of opinion, that to strengthen their 
connexion with the people, an attempt 
was made to introduce their own reli- 
gion. This was the Sabzan idolatry, 
or the worship of the Diluvian god, in 
conjunction with the sun, and the 
arkite goddess with that of the moon *. 
As these anon ay had been consi- 
dered as immortal, it is easy to con- 
ceive that the idea was, that they re- 
sided in the skies. Nowas the crescent 
greatly resembled a ship, it soon sug- 
gested itself asa fit symbol of the arkite 
goddess, and then the superior divinity 
must of course have allotted to him the 
more glorious luminary, the sun. The 





* Circular stone temples, precisely like 
most of those found in the British islands, 
exist in Persia. One of these is — 
in Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in Persia. 
Such circular temples are termed, in the 
poems of Taliesin, Caer Sidi, i. e. the inclo- 
sure of the just one, and in Ireland are 80 
called by the peasantry at the present day. 

mabinogion, 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY IN FORO, LEWES, 
AS IT APPEARED IN 1770. 


CHURCH OF ST. PETER WESTOUT, LEWES, 


AS IT APPEARED IN 1770. 
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mabinogion, or tales of Druidic in- 
struction, and the mythological poems, 
(for your correspondent Merlin says, 
od — hee consult the 
an of the ids,) seem to im 
that this attempt of the Pheenietan 
priests, called Gwyr ed Urithiawg “‘ ma- 
icians,” and noticed as “‘ invaders of 

ritain,” at first met with t oppo- 
sition ; but as they succeeded in proving 
to the people the connexion of the 
Sabezan with the arkite worship, it 
was pretty generally adopted in Corn- 
wall. The hierarchy of Britain be- 
came alarmed, yet it was ultimately 
established in the island. This, a be- 
fore quoted triad calls “‘ the second 
mighty labour of Britain, constructing 
the work of Emrys,” or erecting the 
stone circles, 

1 will not further trespass on your 
pages, though the same changes of 
worship might be shewn with respect 
to Ireland ; but conclude with observ- 
ing, that to go fully into this matter 
would require a quarto volume. The 
facts, as in all circumstantial evidence, 
are only to be gathered from a due 
comparison of the whole ; no one part, 
per se, should be regarded as the proof 
of the case. I promise, however, 
whatever may be said, not to trouble 
you any more on this subject. 

Yours, &c. S. R. M. 


Cuurcn or Sr. Mary 1n Foro, 


EWES. 
HIS Church was one of the four 
ancient Churches included in the 
modern parish of St. Michael, and 
which, together with St. Andrew's and 
St. Martin’s, certainly were part of the 
possessions of the priory of Lewes ; and 
are so described in the grant of them 
by Henry VIII. to omas Lord 
Semel » in 1538; and in the con- 
firmation charters of Ralph and Seffrid 

Bishops of Chichester. 

In an inquisition taken 6 Henry VI. 
the value of this Church was returned 
at xiiis. iiijd. per ann. In Bacon’s 
Liber Regis, it is stated, Eccles. 10. 
Priori de Lewes, 5s., Duci Norf. 5s. ; 
and Ecton, in his Thesaurus, fixes the 
value in the King’s books at7/. 6s. 10}d; 
yearly tenths 14s. 83d. Among the 

ions of the Church of Chiches- 
ter, in the Valor Ecclesiasticus 26 
Henry VIII. is the following entry 
relating to this Churth: “ Porec’o sive 
pensio de Lewes, 30s.” 

Gent. Mac. February, 1895. 
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Remains of two Antient Churches at Lewes. 113 


The sketch of the remains of the 
old Church, from which the annexed 
is taken (see Plate II.), was made by 
Mr. Lambert about 60 years ago, when 
it was inhabited. The western wall 
continues to this day nearly in the same 
state as when the crawing was made. 
The building is now occupied by Mr. 
William Lee. 

Cuurcu or St. Perer Westour. 

THE Churches of St. Peter and St. 
Mary Westout are now included within 
the parish of St. Anne. bag were 
both in being at least soon after the 
Conquest ; for as soon as the Monas- 
tery of St. Pancras was erected, these 
two Churches formed part of the en- 
dowment. The parish of St. Peter 
was small; and its population inconsi- 
derable. In the ing. 6 Hen. V1. the 
Church was valued at lvis. viijd. per 
ann.; and in the latter part of the 
reign of Hen. VIII. was so poorly 
maintained, that the parishioners were 
unable to induce any clergyman to be- 
come Rector of the parish. 1n conse- 
cone of this, application was made 
or uniting the two parishes of St. Peter 
and St. Mary; which was accordingly 
done by the Bp. of Chichester, by deed 
dated Aldingbourne, March 1538. The 
sum paid by these parishes to the Priory 
of Lewes, was 21s. 8d. 

The Church of St. Peter stood partly 
on the site of the parsonage-house of 
St. Anne’s parish, and nearly opposite 
the present Free Grammar School . 
Scarcely a vestige of the old building 
remains, although in 1773, as will ap- 

r from the annexed sketch (see 
late IT.) copied from a drawing then 
made by Lambert, a part of the totter- 
ing edifice had been converted into a 
dwelling-house. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 22. 
L\ this age of rail-road mania, I 
have been looking in vain for some 
satisfactory statements on which I can 
reconcile my mind to such a revolu- 
tionary change in property, and in the 
general mode of conveyance through- 
out the kingdom, as these rail-road 
rojectors are desirous of introducing. 
[ndeed, 1 cannot but be surprised at 
the apparent folly which induces so 
many persons to enter into large sub- 
scriptions, for promoting, in all direc- 
tions, these very costly works, without 
possessing the means of judging _ 
ar 
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far they are likely to answer the re- 
quired purposes,, We see new Rail- 
roads starting up into notice in the 
public papers, almost weekly; I have 
already noted down fifteen of them, 
many of which are designed to inter- 
sect the country to its full extent, over 
hills and vallies, in various directions. 
I sup many more have been pro- 
jected, and are subscribed to, which 
my retired residence, far distant from 
the metropolis, has not afforded me 
the means of being acquainted with. 
I suspect the shares in these concerns 
are very often made the means of 
illegal traffic, and that a variety of at- 
tempts are resorted to, to give them an 
artificial value, and to depreciate Canal 
property. Some of these new projects 
are already pompously arrayed, as if the 
were in reality corporate bodies, wit 
Honorary Presidents, Honorary Vice 
Presidents, Chairmen, Directors, Au- 
ditors, Bankers, Standing Council, So- 
licitors, and Engineers. As this is 
surely a matter of important interest 
to the community, and highly deserv- 
ing their most serious consiceration, 
permit me, — the medium of 
your antient, valuable, and widely cir- 
culating Miscellany, to state some ob- 
servations that have occurred to me on 
this subject. 

Notwithstanding what the projectors 
boast to the contrary, I cannot believe 
these visionary schemes are likely to 
be sanctioned by the wisdom of Par- 
liament, especially when Canal com- 
munications are in existence already ; 
for | trust, unless it can be evidenuy 
shewn that the Steam Rail-ways can be 
made to possess advantages, in a great 
degree superior to the long existin 

ater conveyances, the Legislature wil 
not be disposed to sanction a change 
threatening the ruin of that vast pro- 
pert , which for a long series of years 

Sean expended, and now remains 
vested, to upwards of twenty-five mil- 
lions of pounds, in Canals, promoted 
and encouraged as they have been by 
repeated Acts of Parliament, and under 
which the general commerce of the 
country has Ton gradually improving, 
and is now flourishing in a most ex- 
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traordinary degree. A too, 
which rey hes deemed pe th 
nent a nature, as to form, in number- 
less instances, the only funds to answer 
the purposes of jointures, portions, 
wills, securities, trusts, and settlements 
of all descriptions ; the destruction of 
which must inevitably occasion ruin 
to thousands of families, and produce 
numerous appeals to the Courts of Law 
and Equity, to arrange the perplexed 
circumstances necessarily arising out 
of so much confusion and distress. 
Where commercial communications 
are really wanting between parts of the 
kingdom, it may be right to establish 
them by Steam Rail-ways, rather than 
by Canals, ifsuch a mode of conveyance 
is, On proper investigation, deemed to 
be the Dect (which 1 am by no means 
prepared to admit). But, where Canal 
conveyances have been established 
many years, and during that time have 
been sanctioned and improved by suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament, the ques- 
tion as between the Canal proprietors 
and the Rail-way projectors, appears 
to me to resolve itself into these consi- 
derations, viz. ought a set of new ad- 
venturers to be sanctioned with Parlia- 
mentary powers, by which they may 
be enabled to ruin the established right 
of such Canal proprietors (for such ap- 
pears to be their aim), or even under 
which they may attempt, by their 
rival means, to draw off their trade, 
unless they can shew clearly and satis- 
factorily to the Legislature, either that 
the Canal companies have not properly 
executed the powers which have hon 
entrusted to them, or that such powers, 
or any additional ones which Parlia- 
ment may be disposed to grant them, 
will not enable the Companies to make 
their Water conveyances adequate to 
the wants of the encreasing commerce 
of the country? That, I trust, is the 
view Parliament will be disposed to 
take of this very important question. 
But, indeed, I have yet to learn in 
what respects the Steam Rail-ways can 
be made more serviceable to the public 
than Canals ; for the projectors of them, 
as far as I have been able to collect, 
have given no detailed calculations * 





* A Correspondent informs us, that he was present on the 17th January, at Killingworth 
Colliery, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in order to witness a grand experiment as to the 
power of Locomotive Engines, which was performed at the desire and in the presence of 
more than twelve Gentlemen from the Committees of the intended Manchester and Liver- 
pool, and Birmingham and Liverpool Rail-road Companies, and the result was as follows : 
—The engine being one of eight-horse power, and weighing with the tender (containing 
water and coals) five tons and ten hundred weight, was placed on a portion of Rail-road, 
the inclination of which in one mile and a quarter was stated by the proprietor, Mr. Wood, 
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on which any proper estimate of their 
cost and maintainance can be made. 
have done Jittle more than as- 
serted, that the superiority of Rail- 
roads is very familiar to the public, 
that they can carry goods cheaper and 
more expeditiously, and without those 
t and injurious delays which 
ughts and frosts occasion on Canals. 
Surely, they must be sensible that 
the effects of droughts have of late 
years been nearly obviated by addi- 
tional reservoirs, and that ice-boats, 
under good management, and the in- 
creasing effect of steam, may be made 
very useful in severe and lasting frosts, 
when, indeed, all articles requirin 
speedy removal are usually conveyed, 
without much loss of time, by —— 
rary waggons, at those seasons readily 
procured for the purpose ; but I main- 
tain, that the difficulties Rail-roads 
will have to contend with, are of a 
much more serious natur~ than those 
they have pointed out as affecting Ca- 
nals; for it seems hardly possible to 
conceive by what means Rail-ways can 
avoid the delays and injuries which 
must often be occasioned by the snows 
in winter clogging up their Rail-way 
runs, especially when they are drifted 
by the winds, and collect, as is fre- 
quently the case for a length of time, 
to great depths in the vallies, and hol- 
lows of the roads. And besides these 
objections, is there not reason to be- 
lieve that the estimates for the making 
and supporting of Rail-roads, especially 
when we contemplate the increasing 
price of iron and coals, are very far 
short of what they must necessarily 
amount to, if they are to be generally 
adopted? Great public works of such 
extent as these, we know are scarcely 
ever completed at less than double 
their original estimates, especially 
when those estimates are made, as in 
these instances, to entice the uninform- 
ed subscribers to support such visionary 
schemes. 
And after all, I cannot but feel a 
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persuasion, that the benefit of the pro- 
pelling force of steam may be applied 
with greater effect, perfect safety, and 
under much less expence to the boats 
upon Canals, than to the waggons 
drawing weighty articles along the 
Rail-ways, upon the plans stated to be 
adopted on the Canals in some parts of 
France, or under the probably more 
scientific knowledge of the Engineers 
of our own country. J.C. 
—} — 
Tue Lire anp Travets 
or THE Rieut Rev. anp LearNnep 
Dr. Rosert Huatinetoy. 
(Continued from p. 15.) 

M& HUNTINGTON very well 

knowing what a great help and 
discovery the engraven marbles would 
produce to the history of the ancient 
times of flourishing Palmyra, a city 
most celebrated in the writings of La- 
tin and Greek authors, and receivin 
an account from several Arabians an 
Syrians who had been eye-witnesses 


of the magnificent antiquities of that 
city, which lay an hundred and fifty 
nie South-west from Aleppo, pro- 


— the undertaking of that journey. 
is companions, who were anxious 
for the discovery of ancient things, 
were not at all dismayed at the un- 
trodden, pathless, uninhabited deserts 
through which they must force their 
passage, or the dangers which they 
must needs undergo of being assaulted 
by Arabian robbers, who were always 
strolling about to supply their neces- 
sities of food or water. Being stored 
with arms, provision for their journey, 
and guides, with cheerful resolution 
they entered the desert; and having, 
after six or seven days, reached PAL 
myra, with the extremest sorrow they 
found it possessed by Melkamus Re- 
gulus and his followers. What, there- 
fore, could be done in this emergency? 
They send two of their companions to 
beg leave of him to enter the city. 
The execrable Arabian detained them 





to be one inch in a chain, or one part in 792: twelve waggons were placed on the Rail- 
road, each containing two tons and between thirteen and fourteen hundred weight of coals, 
making a total useful weight of thirty-two tons and eight hundred weight. The twelve 
waggons were drawn one mile and a quarter each way, making two miles and a half in the 
whole, in forty minutes, or at the rate of 34-miles per hour; consuming four pecks and a 
half of coals. Eight waggons were then drawn the same distance in thirty-six minutes, 
consuming four pecks of coals; and six waggons were drawn over the same ground in 
thirty-two minates, consuming five pecks of coals. Our Correspondent also mentions, 
that the engine must be ee with hot or loiling, and not cold water; and that two 
hundred oliees of water will take the engine fourteen miles, at the end of which the supply 
must be renewed.—Epir. 


prisoners, 
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prisoners, threatening them with death 
unless they were redeemed with a con- 
siderable sum of money. They could 
do no otherwise with that perfidious 
traitor. And therefore, having ran- 
somed their companions, being content 
to view the city at a distance (for their 
prudence forbade them to trust them- 
selves in the power of a treacherous 
thief, void of truth and honesty, though 
his pretences were friendly), they sor- 
rowhally returned, leaving that work 
to be finished by the better fortune of 
others. But how justly this barbarous 
ruler or prefect of the wild Arabians 
was punished for this his falseness and 
other his heinous crimes, I have shown 
in my — to the Greek Inscrip- 
tions of Palmyra, and therefore need 
not repeat it, which indeed to me 
would be a very tedious dismal task. 

He had one journey yet remaining, 
which he most fortunately, with God" s 
protection, performed into Egypt. But 
wheresoever he went, he always car- 
ried along with him the same love for 
learning, and the same desire of search- 
ing into the nature of things, and 
especially that industry which he made 
use of in tracing the dark steps of ma- 
nuscripts. It is very unnecessary for 
me here anxiously to mention particu- 
larly, all the Copto-Arabick books he 
procured, since they may be found in 
the famous work of Catalogues pub- 
lished at Oxford in the year 1697 ; yet 
I hope it may not be amiss nor un- 

rateful to the reader to mention a 

ew, with their titles, which are of the 

realest moment, and contain the chief 
ks of Holy Scripture. 

The first and principally to be re- 
membered, are the three copies of the 
Gospels which he found, one at Cairo, 
another in the desert of Nitria, anda 
third at Jerusalem, which were sent 
over to Dr. Marshall, who published 
a Coptick edition of the New Testa- 
ment, with great intention and curious 
letters made by his directions for tiat 

urpose. For he, to the study of the 
ae tongue, in which he was very 
well skilled, as appears by the annota- 
tions which by him, in conjunction 
with Franciscus Junius, for the public 
good, were put to the Gothic and 


Saxon Gospel, published near forty 
years before, by assiduous industry had 
added an exact and exquisite know- 
ledge of the Oriental tongues, and 
especially the Coptic, in which he 
very much delighted. And the learned 
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would soon have seen what ha 
fruits would have accrued by his studies 
to the Christian Religion, the Catholick 
Church, and especially the afflicted 
Coptick Communion, for the gratifica- 
tion of whose sons abundanée of copies 
were designed, if the death of that best 
of men had not interfered, whose me- 
mory will always be dear and valuable 
to me, as well for his charitable piety, 
most judicious learning, and the rest 
of his enlarged endowments, so far 
excelling those frail and earthly things, 
as that binding-near friendship, where- 
with he honoured me for many years. 
But he kept several copies for. his 
own proper use, containing the Four 
Evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles of St. Paul, together 
with seven Catholick Epistles, the 
Five Books of Moses, and the Book of 
the Psalms. 

Whilst Mr. Huntington, being hos- 
pitably received, which he always re- 
cognized with a sense of gratitude, as 
well by his thanks as repeated letters, 
staid at Cairo in the palace of the Duc 
de Segla, the Consul of the French na- 
tion there, he bargained with a Coptick 
priest concerning the transcription of 
two volumes of Councils, together 
with an Appendix of the Council of 
Chaledon, and of the rest of the Pen- 
tateuch of Moses, though he had ra- 
ther have had the originals at any 

rice within reason, which he could 

y no means compass, for he was wont 
only to buy the books of private per- 
sons, who accounted money a very 
good barter for them; for right and 
ustice forbad him, and as I before 
inted, he never desired to obtain such 
as were designed for the public uses of 
the Church, or dedicated to religious 
societies. "To forward his honest pur- 
pose, which he pursued with the ut- 
most intention of his faculties and in- 
dustry, he had the help of the religious 
men of the Roman communion, and 
especially the Capuchins ; whom (give 
me leave, kind reader, to insert this 
ouce more) the concern for that com- 
mon salvation wrought by the benefits 
of the blood of Christ, the Saviour of 
all believers; whom the love and affec- 
tion of that faith which was once de- 
livered to the Saints ; and whom, lastly, 
a consort of manners and designs, and 
a just zeal for behaving themselves de- 
servingly to the Christian Communion, 
had cemented with an indissoluble tie 
of brotherly charity. By their letters, 
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after he left ypt, receiving notice 
that all the rete of the Brophets 
were somewhere discovered, he earnest- 
ly endeavoured to obtain them; but 
how far that amanuensis which he 
hired kept true to his agreement, and 
what he performed, I cannot ascertain. 

About the same time, Dr. John 
Lascar, Arch-prelate of the Mount 
Sinai, came to Cairo to negotiate the 
busiaess of the Christians under his 
charge, with the Consul. Mr. Hunt- 
ington came to him, and knowing 
him before to abound with equivalent 
candour, learning, and justice, with 
answerable modesty and respect asked 
him many things about the state of 
Religion in the neighbouring provinces, 
and concerning books which were con- 
tained in the library of the monastery 
dedicated to St. Catherine, situate on 
the top of that mountain where he 
had his residence; but they could not 
long enjoy the pleasure of their happily 
contracted friendship, being torn from 
one another by the return of the one 
into Armenia, and the other into Syria. 
But the remembrance of their conver- 
sation was so deeply rooted and en- 
graved in the mind of Mr. Hunting- 
ton, that he believed it highly wort 
his while heartily to endeavour to 
revoke, by a correspondency of letters. 
But what is truly to be lamented, the 
multiplied letters which he wrote, and 
which could not possibly surmount 
the difficulty and length of the ways, 
seem every one to have perished ; for 
he never received any answer, which 
otherwise he might justly have claimed 
as his due. Afterwards a rumour was 
dispersed that the same Archprelate 
would be again at Cairo, upon whose 
account, for the desire he had to see 
him, Mr. Huntington came back to 
Egypt also, about the end of the year 
1081, that they might confer about 
an epistolary intercourse, and the af- 
fairs of Christianity, and about pub- 
lishing in England whatever Greek, 
Syriack, or Arabick books of peculiar 
note they had amongst them, which 
disappointment of his flattering hopes 
and proposed happiness he lamented 
with no small regret. 

He had the like ill success in a jour- 
ney he made some time before. For 
in Nees 1677, his industry prompt- 
ed him to sail to Cyprus, in order to 
see the library of the most reverend 
father Hillarion Pegala, Archbishop 
and Primate of the new Justinian 
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island. But he could by no means 
come to him, because he had a little 
before absconded for fear of the Turks, 
hiding himself in secret places where 
none might approach or visit him. 

He had frequent conversations by 
letters with Samaritans and Copticks, 
and particularly with the Prior of the 
Monastery of St. Mary Barsema, to 
whom he wrote in Arabic, but more 
especially with many religious men, 
whereby the interest of the Christian 
faith might be promoted in those 
eastern parts; amongst whom is chiefly 
to be remembered Paulus Arch-Ange- 
lus of Santa Theresa, one of the order 
of the Barefoot Carmelite Friars (who 
was then performing an embassy at 
Bassora, being a populous city, situate 
on the Persian Channel of the Eu- 
phrates, a famous mart celebrated for 
the conflux of foreign merchants there) ; 
of whom he enquired, as he had also 
before of his companion Paulus Ange- 
Jus of St. Josephus, concerning i 
Sabzans or Mendeans (of whom there 
was no positive or certain discovery), 
whether there were any sparks of Chris- 
tian Religion remaining among them 
after such a ferity of manners, and 
amongst those many thick clouds of 
obscure ignorance by which the sun- 
shine of faith was obstructed; or 
whether they were totally immersed 
in that most polluted filth of Maho- 
metanism or heathenism; and also, whe- 
ther there were any books left amongst 
them, written in their obsolete and 
formerly usual character of particular 
esteem, from whence might be ga- 
thered the delirious opinions of that 
sect. Of all which he received a sa- 
tisfactory account, and earnestly de- 
sired the worthy Carmelite to ransom 
for him some books of that sort out of 
the hands of the barbarians at any 
equitable rate. The good Friar favour- 
ed Mr. Huntington’s importunate in- 
tentions, and afterwards, about the 
end of the year 1683, very kindly sent 
over to him into England three of 
their books reasonably enough, two of 
which the deluded Mendites, by a 
neral mistake, report to have been de- 
livered to Adam before the Fall, and 
the third to have been brought from 
Heaven, having been composed there 
by three hundred angels, thirty thou- 
sand years before the creation of the 
world. But these books are and will 
be rather an amazement than useful 
to the beholders; no interpreters yet 
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being found, which are and must be 
wanting until the pristine glory of 
these studies, which are now decayed 
by the negligence of sluggish and illi- 
terate men, and which by the most 
unjust and partial censure of many, 
are accounted empty and unprofitable, 
shall be recove y the liberality of 
princes, potentates, and prelates. 
Besides the collecting of books, on 
which Mr. Huntington bestowed his 
principal and greatest care and sedulity, 
is busy thought and vast genius were 
employed about other curiosities, which 
might be of any use either to polite 
learning or natural history ; in the ac- 
count of the one sort I shall reckon a 
plentiful collection of excellent coins, 
such as Christendom before had scarce 
seen, aud were hardly to be equalled 
in the treasuries of Kings; and in the 
number of the other sort, the apples 
of cedars, the nuts of the Egyptian 
cypress and sycamores, and the ber- 
ries of Assyrian shrubs gathered for 
the use of those of his Riseds who 


took a delight in the study of gardens. 
He also sent over the seeds of several 
flowers and plants, and certain dry 
— of divers kinds growing in 


ia, Palestine, and Egypt, in which 

ature had displayed her curiosity, be- 
ing as well delightful to the eye as 
very medicinal, to Oxford, to be 
there planted and nourished in the 
physic garden; for which, being a 
very acceptable present, the Vice Chan- 
cellor returned him privately, from 
himself, as well as publicly from the 
University, very solemn thanks. Not 
to mention the fowls, insects, and va- 
rious species of grain, and other works 
of Nature which he sent hither. 

Having thus far treated of his travels 
and numerous journies, I think it is 
now time to bring him home to Eng- 
land. 

After eleven years absence, Mr. 
Huntington began to think of return- 
ing into his native country, another 
being provided to execute his sacred 
office amongst the merchants ; and 
going on ship-board, with two or three 
companions, he fortunately sailed to 
the coasts that border upon Italy, being 
wonderfully satisfied with the thoughts 
of changing the savage wildness of the 
Turkish barbarity, for the much more 
estimable refreshings of the manners 
and behaviours of Christendom. But 
he had not long to stay in Italy; 
wherefore, having visited Rome and 
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Naples, and other celebrated cities, the 
fame of whose ancient or present mag. 
nificence might be attractive to trave 
lers, he came to France, and hastened 
directly to Paris, designing to make 
some few weeks stay there; a city, if 
not superior to all in Europe, yet eer- 
tainly inferior to none, if we consider 
its palaces, courts, libraries, and lastly 
(not to say any thing of the advantages 
of a most genteel life), the immense 
number of ingenious men, with a 
commendable and useful emulation as- 
piring to all kinds of divine, natural, 
and mathematical knowledge, and 
whatsoever comes within the verge of 
learning, which human faculties can 
possibly reach. Prodigious men, in- 
deed, but such as desire and stndy to 
obtain esteem rather b affabihity, 
sweetness of temper, and a forward 
readiness to oblige strangers by all the 
offices of humanity, than by their 
learning or parts; amongst which most 
excellent men he was wont cften to 
mention the Abbot du Four de Lon- 

uerre, and Dr. Picques, a Sarbonic 

octor, both admirably skilled in the 
Oriental tongues; and of the Reformed 
religion, Mr. Aliss, minister of the 
Charentonian Church, whose eminent 
goodness he often commemorated with 
wondrous encomiums. But the love 
of his country prevailed, and would 
not let him be long ensnared by the 
delights of Paris. 

After his long, troublesome, and 
dangerous travels, by the blessing of 
God Almighty being restored to his 
native soil, he returned to Oxford (for 
the benefit of his Fellowship remained 
as entire to him as if he had never left 
the University), designing to spend an 
obscure, retired, studious life in Mer- 
ton College; though none could be 
more worthy to appear on the public 
stage of the world than he, who being 
contented with fortune’s patrimony, 
was greatly ennobled by his merits and 
modesty. But that he might not seem 
to be wholly wanting to himself, he 
stood for his Doctor’s degree in June 
1683, and at the next convocation was 
pene to the dignity of a Doctor in 

ivinity, at which time, by the per- 
suasions of my friends, and the in- 
dulgence of the University, I * also ob- 
tained the same honours, which incon- 
siderate and almost presumptuous men- 

* Thomas Smith, of Queen’s Coll. M.A. 
1663 ; afterwards of Magd. Coll. B.D. 1674; 
D. D. 1683. 
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tion of myself, with my friend whose 
life in this abridgment I describe, I 
hope the courteous reader will excuse. 
e twenty-first day of the same 
month, at a solemn assembly of all the 
Doctors and Masters, regent and not 
regent, (soon after that cursed, devilish, 
and fanatical conspiracy against the 
most glorious King and his royal bro- 
ther, detected by the miraculous and 
timely providence of God) by the uni- 
versal consent of the whole convoca- 
tion, certain impious, false, scandalous, 
and seditious proposals of democratists, 
schismatics, and fanatics, (in them- 
selves wholly destructive of the pabtic 
a and tranquillity, the rights of 
juman rperu and monarchical go- 
vernment established for so many ages, 
by which propositions the minds of 
their adherents being miserably de- 
luded by their subtle arguings, under 
the specious pretences of vindicating 
their liberty and their pure religion, 
have been inflamed, to the common 
devastation of theircountry, and which, 
wherever admitted, do naturally intro- 
duce slaughters, ruins, and destruc- 
tions, anarchy and disorder, both to 
Church and state, and infallible bane 
to mankind,) were openly condemned, 
and their books, swollen with these 
monstrous principles, were deservedly 
devoured by the revengeful flames, in 
the presence of the whole University, 
in the midst of the quadrangle of the 
public schools at Oxford. And that 
the justice and reason of this sentence 
which was put into execution with so 
great solemnity, might be the better 
manifested, copies of it in Latin were 
immediately published for the common 
use, in print; and moreover, © Dr. 
Huntington was appointed to attend 
the King at his place of residence, 
where, at the fixed time, appearing be- 
fore the King’s most excellent majesty, 
the high and mighty Prince the Duke 
of York, and a most noble ring of 
other Peers, he audibly read, and with 
the greatest integrity and prudence 
erformed what he: had in charge. 
Vhich the most gracious King favour- 
ably received, by shewing that he was 
highly pleased with the seasonable 
profession of that sincerity of the most 
constant University of Oxford, which 
it had maintained unsullied in the 
afflicted times of his most glorious 
father. 
About the same time, Dr. Narcissus 
Marsh, who had long adorned that 
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nursery of literature, being pronioted 
to the Bishoprick of Ferne and Lisle, 
left Trinity College near Dublin in 
Ireland, without a Provost, a prefer- 
ment much to be desired, as well for 
its honour, as the greatness of the re- 
venues to maintain it; and the more, 
because it is the only University of the 
Irish Church, where the youth who 
are designed for the ministry are edu- 
cated with scholastic exercitations, 
with strict discipline, and a due regard 
to religion and piety. Whilst the 
succession of it was yet in suspense, 
Bishop Fell, as we may reasonably con- 
jecture, being consulted by the illus- 
trious Prince James Duke of Ormond, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to whom 
as Chancellor the care of that Uni- 
versity, as also of Oxford, did of right 
belong, recommended Dr. Huntington, 
with many encomiums, as highly de- 
serving to be preferred before all can- 
didates, if there were any such. But 
he, as soon as he perceived the manifest 
kindness of Bishop Fell, who had great 
interest with the Duke, with the 
utmost aversion refused so honourable 
a gift, and begged to be excused from 


-accepting it; but at last he unwillingly 


submitted to the advice and persuasions 
of the Bishop. I shall not curiously 
ry into the causes of this his re- 
tela. Every man is led by his 


own opinion, and it is most unjust 
severely to tax the sentiments of others, 


thongh never so contrary to our own. 
This only I know, that he often com- 
plained to his intimate friends of this 
removal, as of a banishment. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, April 14. 


N reading the lines ‘‘of Death and 
Resurrection,” by W. Strode, in 

your Magazine for July, 1823 (p. 8), I 
more particularly struck with them, 
as bearing a strong resemblance to 
some that appear in Ellis’s Specimens; 
they are there ascribed to Simon Was- 
tell, who, we are informed, entered at 
Oxford about 1580, and are as follow: 


Of Man’s Mortality. 


Like as the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 
E’en such is man ;—whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done.— 
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The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes,—and man he dies ! 
Like to the that’s newly sprung, 

Or like the cals that’s new begun, ae 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan, 

E’en such is man ;—who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death_— 

The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew’s ascended, 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death,—man’s life is done! 


That these are the original of Strode’s 
lines, appears highly probable ; as, if 
the latter “flourished in the reign of 
Charles I.” he was most likely junior 
to Wastell, whose age on the acces- 
sion of that Monarch could not have 
been less than from 50 to 60 years. 
Without any wish to dispossess Strode 
of his claim to the lines of Death and 
Resurrection, and considering them as 
a sort of parody on Wastell, it seems 
unhandsome that the fact was either 
concealed or unacknowledged. I do 
not see with your Correspondent 
«“E.I.C.” (p. 208) why both the 
verses should be written by the same 
hand. The style is that of the time 
when probably each was written, and 
a poet would A more inclined to imi- 
tate another's verses than his own. If 
left simply to follow his own genius 
unshackled, would it not lead him to 
invent rather than to copy? I know 
not if Ellis throws any further light 
on the subject, not having his volumes 
immediately to refer to. But if Was- 
tell is the author of the above lines 
unhandsomely used by Strode, what 
shall be said of Quarles, who, accord- 
ing to your Correspondent (p. 482), 
subjoined his own name to these lines, 
or at least to the first part of them? 
It seems scarcely credible that a man 
would allow such a falsehood to be 
wr magees if it were only from the 

nger and fear of detection ; and that 
he was not convicted of the theft is 
an argument in his favour. Whether 
Wastell or Quarles were the real au- 
thors of the lines, they are unques- 
tionably beautiful, and as such deserve 
to have a right owner to them deci- 
dedly established. Perhaps some of 
your Correspondents may be able to 
assign them to their legitimate au- 
thor. Apy. 


[Feb. 


Account or Minster Lovet, Ox- 
FORDSHIRE, ITs HistoRY aND AN- 
TIQUITIES. 

(Continued from p- 30) 
7 er in his Itinerary, —_ 
thus of Minster Lovel: ‘Then 
about a myle to Mynster Village, hav- 
ing the name of Lovell, Krom. 
lord of it: ther is an ancient place 
of the Lovels harde by the Churche ; 

Master Vintor, of Wadeley, by Fa- 

ringdon, hath it of the Kinge in ferme.” 

This ‘ancient place’ was not, as 

Grose seems to have supposed it to 

have been, the old Priory or Monas- 

tery, but the mansion of the Lords of 
the Manor, built possibly on the site 

of the Priory. Messrs. Buck in 1729 

engraved a North view of it. From 


this view it should seem, that in . 


1729 the Building was in a perfect 
state, and in good preservation ; and 
the accuracy of this view is attested by 
the present remains exactly coinciding 
with it, as far as they exist. The 
succeeding 50 years, however, made a 
reat alteration in it. It was visited 
in 1775 by Grose, who in his Anti- 
qities, vol. IV. Oxfordshire, gives a 
view of the South aspect (there called 
by mistake the North-east aspect); from 
which it is ascertained, that it was 
then in the same dilapidated state in 
which it is at present. Grose says, 
** it appears by its ruins to have been 
a large and elegant building. The con- 
ventical Church, and part of the gate- 
way, are the chief remains. Some 
other buildings, formerly offices to the 
Monastery, are converted to out-houses 
totheadjoining farm.” Theruinsstand 
on the South-east side of the Church, 
very near to the River Windrush. It 
is difficult to say what parts of the 
original building they formed, but 
they are extensive, and display a rich 
style of the ornamental Gothic. A 
large barn is formed out of one divi- 
sion of them ; and a prodigiously thick 
oaken door, studded with strong bolts 
of iron, and suspended on hinges of a 
singular size and shape, unquestion- 
ably transferred from the old mansion, 
secures at once and adorns the entrance 
of the adjoining manor farm-house. 
The Church is a small elegant struc- 
ture, and in a state of substantial pre- 
servation; excepting that the pews, 
the reading-desk, and the pulpit, are 
in a very shabby condition. These 


defects, and the neglected state of the 
village 
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Village in general, may be attributed 
to the noneresidence in the parish, for 
many scores of years, of the Lord of 
the Manor,. and the absence of -any, 
person of rank and fortune. The last 
} eqpnene ‘who. took up his abode in, 

h seems ‘to haye been Henry. 
Heylyn, to whom there _is-ereeted on. 
the wall of the chancel a. monument 
with this inscription: . ie SORs ans 

*< Siste, Viator, hoc enim monumentum 
tibi exemplum exhibet (quantum exempla 
possint insculpi marmore) Pietatis ergs Deum 
quam primitive Viteq. non una ve 9 
sed om'm genere virtutum ornate. A morte 
scilt. memoriam Henrici Heylyn, Arm. vin- 
dicat ; cujus natalis non minus per animi 
dotes quam per parentum um 
claruit. Sub Rege Carolo Primo fortiter 
militavit non tam stipendii quam Ecclesiz 
gratia et Principis quorum utrorumque re- 
bus concussis et desperatio animum serva- 
vit intrepidum et semper regium. Post re- 
ditum li: Seeundi ruris otium cum dig- 
nitate preetulit aule strepitui et negotio lu- 
brico, tandemq. is annis circiter oc- 
toginta ad Minster Lovel efflavit animam, 
Oct. 13, 1695, propter - magnificentiam, 
morum suavitatem, hospitalitatem, et be- 
nevoleutiam desideratus omnibus Proceri- 
bus equ? ac pauperibus. Juxta etiam hoc 
monumentum (Impensis Henrici Peacocke 
extructum) Edwardus Heylin Henrici Pater 
et Elizabetha mater in Christo obdormi- 
unt.” 

Arms at the top of the monument. — 
Three stags’ heads proper in a shield Sable, 
empaled Sah @ altar Gidley en a field 
Argent. 

The only other inscriptions in the 
Church are on flat stones. They are 
very few, and are as follows. 

In the chancel. 

“Henry Powell, vicar of this parish, 
died Feby. 12, 1798, aged 70. 

“Anna Filia Doctoris Clay, hic jacit 
1616, Jany. 2nd.” 

Arms: three fleur de lys chevron em- 
battled.” 

In the South transept. 

“* Here lyeth the body of John Wheeler, 
gent. He had issue by Jane his wife, John, 
Thomas, Edward, Edmund, Elizabeth, Jane, 
Anne, Sarah, and Susanna, who departed 
this life y® sixteenth day of June, in y® 
year of our Saviour Christ 1672. Etat. 64. 

** Here lyeth the body of Jane, the wife 
of John Wheeler, gent. and daughter of 
Thomas Keble, gent. aud Elizabeth his 
wife, who departed this life the second day 
of Augt in the year of our Saviour Christ, 
1661, Etatis-sue 36.” 

Gent. Mac, February, 1825. 


4 


decus capable of being resto 


North transept. 

** Herel the of Mary, the 
tat af Robert Harr 'and. Mary his wife 
whio departed this life the — of June, 1703, 
in-the 10th year of her age.” 

“There is another inscription to the 
memory of the Harris family, of the 
date of 1724, which is partly concealed 
by 4 pew. 

There is, however, one tomb of ve 
singular workmanship and beauty. it 
consists of a full-length figure of a man, 
clad in complete armour, recumbent 
on a pedestal. The whole pedestal, as 
well as figure, is of white statuary mar- 
ble, a little discoloured by age, but still 

red by cleansing 
to its pristine purity. Considering its 
es antiquity, the injuries which it 
received from time are not very 
considerable. There is a partial fissure 
in the figure, owing toa settlement at 
one end of the pédestal, and the orna- 
ments on one side of the Jatter are 
somewhat mutilated, from that side 
being open to a common public sit- 
ting. e other side is protected from 
mischief by the wall of a pew, and is 
probably therefore in a state of perfect 
reservation. From what remains and 
is visible, we may form a correct judg- 
ment of what it originally was, and 
what it might be made to be again at 
a very small expence. The figure it- 
self, and the armour, are admirabl 
chiselled, with the hands clasped, a 
the head and feet reposing on two 
pieces of carved work. The carvi 
on the pedestal consist of smaller fi- 
res, and are exquisitely wrought. 
e coats of arms are worn plain by 
time, and are not capable of being dis- 
tinguished. There is no inscription 
on this tomb, so rare in a count 
Charch, to say to whose memory it 
was erected, and tradition is wholly 
silent on the subject. But there can 
be no doubt but that it was built in 
honour of one of the knights or ba- 
rons of the Lovel family. It is matter 
of wonder that no other monument 
should exist in the Church to perpe- 
tuate the memory of a family so no- 
ble and so long settled in the place. 

The Vicarage is in the Diocese and 
Archdeaconry of Oxford, and in the 
patronage of Eton College. The late 
vicar was the Rev. Michael Mesham, 
to whom the Rev. Robert Earle, the 
present incumbent, succeeded in.) -- “ 
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The value of the living in the King’s 
hooks is 8/. Os. 7d.; it is discharged 
from the payment of first fruits. 

The parish of Minster Lovel con- 
tains, including the roads and free- 
board, 1939 acres of land. The ma- 
nor and fishery, with about 700 acres 
of land, have passed by purchase from 
Mr. Coke into the hands of William 
Elias Taunton, ~ The other pro- 
ptietors are John Walker, gent.; John 
Church, banker, of Witney; Sarah 
Collis, Francis Sheppard, spinster ; 
William Hudson, who owns the mill, 
which is applied as well to fulling 
Witney blankets, as to grinding corn ; 
Mr. Coke, who retains the woods, 
which are the most extensive and best 
timbered in the county; and, in right 
of the Church, the Rev. Mr. Earle, 
the vicar, and Lord Henry Stewart. 

The population of the parish, ac- 
cording to the return in 1821, was— 
Inhabited Houses, 57; Agricultural 
Families, 44; Traders, 13; other Fa- 
milies, 7; Males, 180; Females, 146. 
—Total, 326. 

The Marriage Register commences 
1754; the Baptismal and Burial Re- 
gister, 1762. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10, 1824. 
| gery snd you an account of 

' a monument in the Parish 
Church of St. Giles, Camberwell, 
co. Surrey, which since the repairs 
of that place in 1807, has been al- 
most wholly hidden from view, but 
on the removal of the wainscoat in 
those now carrying on, has again 
come to light. 

The monument is noticed, and im- 
ee described by Aubrey (vol. 1. 
72) as “* an old man in a gown, and 
a woman in the habit of the times: 
between them a man in armour, look- 
ing westward.”—Some may perha 
gather from this account that the ‘ old 
man has taken huff,’ and turned round 
Since, as indeed he well might, for if 
Seymour* may be credited, he has 
been shamefully ill-treated. His de- 
scription is “the figure of an old man 
kneeling, and on the back of him, one 
kneeling in armour: and a woman in 
the same posture facing him.”—But 
in spite of: these learned hypotheses, 
I am inclined to think the ek erly gen- 
tleman still retains his original position. 

The following description is fuller 





* Or Strype, I forget which. 





and more precise than any which [ 
have yet stumbled on.—It is situate in 
the ‘* chapel of our lady,” which was 
the burial-place of many of the Scott 
family, and oceupies the South-east 
angle of the Church.—A slab of red- 
veined marble, fixed in the wall, is 
divided into two compartments, arch- 
ed over by a light moulding abutting 
on three small pilasters, The cornice, 
over which are the arms and quarter- 
ings of Scott, is supported by pillars of 
black marble. ore the arch, on the 
spectator’s left hand, is the figure of a 
man whose features, and venerable 
beard, bespeak extreme old age, in a 
kneeling posture: his hands, which 
have been joined in prayer, are broken 
off. It seems to be intended for John 
Scott, who is commemorated in the 
inscription below. The reason of his 
being represented singly, although he 
had three wives, must _ that he out- 
lived them all, which his patriarchal 
appearance goes to warrant. His back 
is turned toward that of a man in ar- 
mour, likewise kneeling, who, with 
his wife, facing him, occupies the 
other compartment. Under the old 
man, on a small shield, are his arms : 
Or, on a fess Sable, three boars heads 
couped of the first ¢ (Scott), and below 
the woman —— and ——a fess nebule 
counterchanged between three red- 
breasts proper. I strongly suspect these 
to be the arms of Robins, and yet the 
female figure over them cannot be 
John Scott’s wife of that name, for I 
take the man in armour to be Bartho- 
lomew : which conjecture the inscrip- 
tion seems to support, by styling him 
a “‘ valiant” gentleman. 

The intermediate shields are: Ar- 
gent, on a chief Sable, 3 boars heads 
cou Or (Beckewell) {: Azure, on 
a fess dancetté Argent 3 martlets 
Gules (Bretynghurst) §: Argent, on a 
chevron Gules between 3 lozenges 
Sable, as many miartlets Or (Nay- 
Jor) ||: quarterly ist and 4th Gules, 


t Messrs. Bray and Lysons give Argent 
on a fess Sable, 3 boars heads couped of 
the first, as the arms of Scott. On the ad- 
joining monument of Sir Peter Scott they 
are no less than six times blazoned, Argent, 
on a fess Sable, 3 boars’ heads couped Or. 

} William, the great-grandfather of this 
John Scott, married Isabella Beckwell. 

§ And William his son married Marga- 
ret Bretynghurst. 

\| The family of Muschamps, one of 
whom married Elizabeth Naylor, was con- 
nected to the Scotts by marriage. 
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3 cross bows Argent (Skinner) *: 2nd 
and 3rd Gules, and on a chief Sable, 
3 leopards (quere heads?) Or.—Over 
the monument these arms are mar- 
shalled in an eseutcheon of eight 
costs: the sixth, I am inclined to 
think, should be the same as that 
quartered by Skinner, although the 
chief is here charged with leopards 
heads. Over the middle pilaster is the 
mutilated figure of a boy; and under 
the effigies of John Scott, the follow- 
ing inscription : 

«¢ John Scott, son and heir of John Scott t, 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, being 
married to Elizabeth, the ter and 
heir of John Robins, of London, Merchant 
of the staple at Calais, had issue: John, 
Richard, Edward, William, Bartholomew, 
Acton. Being also married to a second 
-_ Chris.’ A widow of 4 a 
nad issue Margaret; and b argaret 
ron, his third wife, had Edgar and South- 
well, of which his nine children Bartholo- 
mew Scott his v sonne repairing de- 
cayed ruins of this right worshipfvl and 
ancient family reviveth the memorie of his 
deceased (father so. Aubrey, but the last 
word is wanting]. 

He could not do this better than by 
setting up his effigies ; and hence, not- 
<aiikieetinn what I have before said, 
the old man is perhaps intended for 
John Scott, Baron of Henry the 
Eighth’s Exchequer, although on the 
brass which commemorates him, his 
features and appearance are widely 
different. 

Under the other figures is this in- 
scription : 

«« Bartholomew Scott, esq. Justice of Peace 
in the county of Surrey, having no issue of 
his body begotten, liveth notwithstanding 
after death by the never-dying commenda- 
cion of his virtues, being a valiant, wise, 
and religious gentleman, and leaveth be- 
hind him Peter Scott, bis » (the son 
of Acton Scott, his brother,) whom he had 
carefully and lovingly fostered up from his 
youth, the heir of their lands and the hope 
of their family. This Gent. was married 
to three wives : the first was Margaret, the 
widow of the Right Rev. Prel. and Martyr 
Tho. Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterburie : 
y® second was Christa’ the widow of Laud, 
at. of Lond: ¥¢ third and last was Marg. 
the widow of William Gardiner}, esq. Jus- 
tice of Peace in y¢ com. of Sur.’ 

* John Seott, Baron of Exchequer, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Skynner, 

t bee a} a monument in the chancel, 
engraved by Lysons. 

t Also 4 Camberwell family, and owners 
of Basing (Peckham) manor. 





Of his first wife Margaret Cranmer, 
Fox (Actes and Monumentes) says, 

«She was a Dutchewoman, kynne to the 
wyfe of Osiander.”—* In the usual , of 
his (Cranmer’s) » betwene Kynge 
rg — 4 hys owne be ory 
ment, he sold and all 
a oS a him « 

te, althoughe t ’ le 
ef hie goodes after his Suiabat he left hi 
wyfe and chyldren unprovided.” 

On a stone between the two inscrip- 
tions above given are these words: 

“ t, the last wife of Bartholemew 
Scott, iy omy tare coste erected this tombe 
to y® happi memorie of hir beloved.” 

The monument which, with the 
exception of two or three escntcheons, 
is in a tolerably perfect state, has been 
removed peace-meal: but I trust the 
good taste of our highly-respected Vi- 
car will appropriate a place to its re- 
ception when the repairs, now carry- 
ing on, are completed. It would do 
well beside Sir Peter Scott’s, which I 
think might be placed next that of 
his wife Margaret, grand-daughter of 
John Donne, S.T.P. against the East 
wall of the proposed enlargement. 

Yours, &c. D. A. Briton. 


—-@— 
Mr. Ursay, Feb. 12. 

og months past being at Welles- 
bourn Hastings, Warwickshire, 

and learning that I was within a short 
distance, not two miles, of Charlecote, 
the spot memorable for Shakspeare's 
unfortunate frolic and displeasure of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, I ed to that 
fine » in which stands a stately 
mansion of the architecture of the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, now inhabited by 
George Lucy, esq. M.P. The day 
being fine, I felt amply repaid for my 
walk through the extensive and finely- 
wooded grounds, numerously stocked 
with deer. Learning the family were 
from home, I sought and attained 
permission to enter the house, but 
understood many pictures were down, 
and the apartments not permitted to 
be shown. However, I was allowed 
to see a very fine bel, which contain- 
ed, as a tem eposit, some very 
fine Guitusn anda ae Mosaic Ta- 
ble, lately purchased at the memorable 
sale at Fonthill ; report says the Table 
alone cost Eighteen Hundred Guineas; 
but what interested me very much, 
was a fine picture of Sir Thomas Lucy, 
whom the young Poet offended ; it 
hangs 
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lyre, the desi has loaded him with 
Ycumbroos Wel 


hangs over the fire-place, and repre- 
mg Sir Thomas por Lucy, 
three or four children, an old nurse, 
arid a servant boy bringing fruit ; all, 
it is presumed, good portraits, in the 
costume of the day ; there are also fine 
hounds introduced ; from the circum- 
stance of the strong resemblance to 
another picture of Sir Thomas, which 
hangs at the end of the hall, going 
towards the stairs, it is presumed the 
likenesses must be . 

As every thing relative to our great 
Poet is sought afer by the learned and 
the curious, it struck me at the time, 
that were an eminentartist, an engraver, 
to apply to Mr. Lucy, he would grant 
permission for an engraving to be 
taken from it; the name of Sir Tho- 
mas Lucy and Shakspeare are so en- 
grafted, from the circumstance above 
alluded to, that I am of opinion, had 
not Sir Thomas acted as he did, the 
great mind of the Warwickshire Bard 
would never have been roused to that 
exertion, which was the cause of pro- 
ducing a work, the pride and boast of 
every Library British and Foreign.— 
There can be little doubt if the pic- 
ture was well engraved, it would even 
by subscription advantageously repay 
any professional gentleman that may 
think it worth his while to engage in 
such an undertaking. I am not aware 
the picture was ever copied; it is an 
obling. eo '@, 


Mr.Ursan, West-square, Feb. 16. 
. ter of your readers, who are 

admirers of scarce prints, may 
perhaps be gratified by a brief notice 
of one which I lately saw exposed for 
sale in the London Road, St. George’s 
Fields. 

It has neither title, name, nor date, 
but evidently enough represents Arion 
riding on the Dolphin: and it is chiefly 
remarkable for an. indifferent Latin 
distich subjoined, in which the writer 
has contrived to verssfy the notes of 
the old gamut, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, 

, Si, thus— 

UT RE-levet MI-serum FA-tum, SOL- 
itosque LA-bores 

Evi, SI-t dulcis musica noster amor. 

I am sorry to add, that, like too 
many other pictures, it betrays a vio- 
lation of costume, almost as gross as 
that of Achilles and Hector fighting 
with pistols ! for, instead of furnish- 
ing the songster with a light Grecian 


a cumbrous h harp—whose notes, 
however, would probably have been 

ually captivating to the gentle Dol- 
phin, as those of Timotheus’es lyre, 
even before the tasteless rulers of Sparta 
ordered him to cut out his four addi- 
tional strings, and confine himself to 
the customary seven *. 

To return to the print.—It reminds 
me of the happy application of Arion’s 
story to the Dauphin, for whose use 
were prepared, by order of Louis XIV., 
those editions of the Roman authors, 
universally known by the title of the 
Dauphin or Delphin Classicsp—in which 
the frontispiece exhibits Arion in the 
the act of springing overboard, and 
the Dolphin waiting below, to re- 
ceive him—with the motto, ‘‘ Jrahi- 
tur dulcedine cantds.” 


Yours, &c. 


Joun Carey. 


—@o— 
Mr. Ursay, Feb. 16. 
I TRANSCRIBE for your pages a 


very singular sarcastic advertise- 
ment against the two sons of the Pre- 
tender, the original of which is en- 
graven at the foot of a curious satirick 
print in my possession. 


*¢ Tue Lurcuers: addressed to all Eng- 
lishmen, lovers of their King and Country. 
—God save King George and all the Royal 
Family. Run away from their masters at 
Rome, in the dog-days of last August, and 
since secreted in France, two young Lurch- 
ers, of the right Italian breed, and being of 
a black tanned colour, with large noses, 
long claws, and ing ears, have been 
taken abroad for King ” breed, but 
a bitch from Italy unfortunately broke the 
strain in 88, by admitting into the ken- 
nel a base mongrel of another litter.— 
They are supposed to be on the hunt for 
prey in the North—they go a full dog-trott 

y night for fear of being catched—they 
answer to the name of Hector and Piun- 
DER, and will jump and dance to the sound 
of the French Horn, being used to that note 
by our old Dog-masier at Paris; they prick 
up their ears also at the musick of a Lan- 
cashire Hornpipe. 

‘¢ This is to give notice, that whoever can 
secure these couple of curs, and bring them 
back to the Pope’s Head, at Rome, near St. 
Peter’s Church, or to the Cardinal’s Cap at 





* Their decree on the occasion—still ex- 
tant in their own coarse Doric—displays a 
notable _— of affected, ostentatious 
cant on the part of those sapient sages. 

+ Dauphin, in oat equally signifies 


Versewles, 


the Prince and the 











— ~~ 
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shall have the reward of thirteen pence 
half- > Or any below a Crown, 
and t thanks of all the ‘owers in Europe, 


exce| x France, and the 

oN. They have each  -e Col- 
lar, s ith their Father's arms, on, 
(as above,) which is no Scuécheon of Pre- 
tence, but the Paternal Coat of the Per- 
kins. 

‘* Beware of them, for they have got an 
Itch of the Scotch Mange, and those that 
are bit by them ran mad, and are called 
JacosiTeEs.” 

The print is a folio half-sheet; sold 
at the Plow, in St. Martin’s-lane, and 
at the Printshops of London. Pub- 
lished according to the act, but has 
no date annexed, and is indifferently 
engraved. 

Nn one corner are two priests in con- 
versation, before a gallows; from the 
mouth of the one, ‘* Truly they don't 
like wooden shoes ;” the other, in re- 

ly, “* Nor our d— d doctrine.”—The 
Pope, (with the Devil behind him, 
leaning familiarly on his shoulder), his 
feet placed on the Holy Bible and 
Magna Charta, holds in one hand the 
collar of a dog with a human head, 
named Hector—the Devil leads a si- 
milar dog, named Plunder. From the 
lips of the Pope, “‘ Damn the English, 
they have deceived us.” A blindfolded 
figure, with wings, and with out- 
stretched arms, appears following three 
Crowns in the clouds; behind her a 


The Lurchers ; a rare Print.—Rev. C. Davey. 
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back-ground, and at a distance, Bri- 
tania leads by the hand the Duke of 
tis, collared, Loyalty ity, Courage “The 
tiffs, R . e.—The 
whole is surrounded by scroll-work. 
Immediately above the advertisement 
is a gallows, from which hangs a 
sceptre, the top downwards, alluded 
to, as no escocheon of —* “but 
the paternal coat of the ins.” 
Yours, &c. J. A. 


Mr. Ursan, Widmore, Feb. 6. 
[* answer to your Correspondent, 

p- 2, for January, I inform him 
that the lines quoted by Brand in his 
‘* History of Newcastle,” were writ- 
ten by the late Rev. Chas. Davey, 
Rector of pan in ——? and 
ou may, if you please, add two 
ae nent, Pras? y worthy of Shaks- 
peare, from the same pen: 


** These lone walls 


"And storied arches have a character 


Marking the virtues of the times deceased, 
While nest from her hollow charnel vaults, 
S in the listening ear of contemplation 
The Epilogue to life’s morality, 

tries are o'er, 


How soon its gaudy 
mask, shuts the last 


And Death, without 
scene,” 

“¢ How Imagination 

Works its own wretchedness ! let but a mole 

Stir the dry skull under yon banner’d tomb, 

Though senseless as its overhanging burga- 


net , 
It shatters reason !—Should the hollow wind 
Howl through the broken arch, we start 


wretched man, nearly naked, with the aghast, 
lily of France on his scanty clothing, As if the murky spirit of the night 
stands wringing his hands; a Scotch- roan’d when the moon went down.” 
man, on ms. wa} shield is inscribed Yours, &c. J. A. OLDsTILE. 
Poverty, looks carelessly on. In the 

—ge— 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 36.) 
Seats. Warwick Castle, Earl of Brooke and Warwick, Lord Lieutenant. 


Allesley Park, James Beck, esq. 
Alrescot, T, Biddulph, esq. 
Alveston House, Sir Gray Skipwith, bart. 


f 


Baddesley Clinton Hall, Edw. Ferrers, esq. 
Baginton Hall, Rev. Mr. Price. 





Barford, C. Mills, esq. 
Barrells House, Henley-in- 


esq. 
Baxterley, ey Boultbee, esq. 
Berkswell Sir John-Eardley-Eardley 
Wilmot, bart. 
Bilton Hall, J. B. Sim: » esq. 
House, Edward Vernon, esq. 
Fiall, Si Theoph- Bidd 
ry Hall, Sir iddulph, bt. 
all, T. R. West, esq. a 
Bonehill 


»R-Knight, 








Birdi 
Blyth 
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Bonehill House, E. Peel, esq. _. Lower Eati Hall, E. J, Shirley, esq. 
Bourton Hall, John Shuckburgh, esq. Malverne Hall, H. G. Lewis, esq. 

Brandon House, Baroness es ba Ruthyn. Maxstoke Castle, W. Dilke, esq. 
Brownsover House, Lady Leigh. Merevale Hall, D. S. esq. M.P. 


Caldecote Hajl, late Hon. J. Bowes. 

Castle Bromwich Hall, > oie 

Charter House, Coventry, Edw. Inge, esq. 
House, H. Wyatt, esq. 

Combe Abbey, Earl of Craven. 

Compton Verney, Ld. Willoughby de Broke. 

Winyate, Marquis of Northampton. 

Coton House, Abr. Grimes, esq. 

Coughton, Sir Geo. Courtenay Throckmor- 

ten, bart. 
——_——- Court, Thomas Moore, esq. 
Duddeston House, Samuel Galton, esq. 
Robert Vyner, esq. 

Edgbaston Hall, Dr. Johnstone. 

Farnborough Hall, Wm. Holbech, esq. 

Four Oaks Hall, Sir Edward-Cradock Har- 

topp, bart. 

Foxcote, Francis Canning, esq. 

Grendon, Sir Geo. Chetwynd, bart. 

Goldicote House, G. Smith, esq. 

Guy’s Cliff, Bertie Greatheed, esq. 

Hams Hall, Charles-Bowyer Adderley, esq. 

Harton, Rev. Dr. Parr. 

~ Grove Park, Lord Dormer. 

Hawkeswell, Co , F. Parrott, esq. 

Hewell Hall, Earl of Plymouth. 

Holbrook » John Caldecott, esq. 

Honington Hall, Gore Townsend, esq. 

Hounds Hill, E. Sheldon, esq. 

Idlicote, S. Peach, esq. 

Ladbrook, Wm. Palmer, esq. 


Larches, S. T. Galton, esq. 

Leamington H » Sir Ces. Wheler, be. 

————-- Priors, M. Wise, esq. 

Longbridge House near Warwick, William 
Staunton, esq. 














Meriden Hall, Wriothesley Digby, esq. 

_ Middleton Hall, F. Lawley, esq. M. P. 
Moxhull Hall, Hon. Berkeley Noel. 
Myton House, S. E. Steward, esq. 
Newbold Pacey, Wm. Little, esq. 

Comyn, Edward Willes, esq. 

~ Revel, Lady Skipwith. 

Newnham Paddex, Earl of Denbigh. 
Offchurch Bury, Mrs. Knightley. 

Over Whitacre, Rev. Robert Sadler. 
Packington Hall, Earl of Aylesford. 
Packwood House, —— Featherstone, esq. 

Radway, F. S. Miller, *. 

Ragley Park, Marquis of Hertford. 

Rugby, Abraham Caldecott, esq. 

Shuckburgh Park, Sir F. Shuckburgh, bart. 

Shustoke, Edward Croxall, esq. 

Springfield, Joseph Boultbee, esq. 

Stivichall Hall, Colonel Gregory. 

Stoneleigh Abbey, J. Chandos Leigh, esq. 

Stoney Thorpe, late Mrs. Fauquier. 

Studley House, Miss Chambers. 

Castle, F. Holyoake, esq. 

Sutton Coldfield, S. F. S. Perkins, esq. 
Upton House, Edward-Morant Gale, esq. 

alton Hall, Lady Mordaunt. 

Warwick Priory, . H. Wise. 

Weddin, Hell, Lionel Place, esq. 

Welcombe Lodge, George Lloyd, esq. 

Wellesbourne House, C. Dewes, esq. 
Weston House, Earl of Clonmel. 

Whitley Abbey, Viscount Hood. 

Woodcote House, Mrs. Holbech. 

assay 2 my Mrs. —_ 

otton Hall, Do Lady Smythe. 

Wroxall Abbey, Chestopher-Rotores Wren, 

esq. 











Peerage. Arden Barony to Perceval ;, Clinton of Maxstoke Barony to St. John 
Trefusis ; Coleshill Viscounty to Earl Digby ; Compton Barony to Marquis 


Townshend ; Coventry Earldom and Barony to Covent 
rony to Ward Viscount Dudley and Ward ; Middleton 


3 Birmingham Ba- 
rony to Willongh- 


by; Newnham Paddox Viscounty and Barony to Earl of Denbigh; War- 
wick Earldom and Brooke of Beauchamp-Court oe to Greville ; Ragley 
) 


Barony and Beauchamp Viscounty to Marquis Hertfo 


to Hood. 


Whitley Viscounty 


Members of Parliament for the County 2; Coventry 2; Warwick 2; total 6. 


Produce. Freestone ; limestone ; marl; 


coal; ironstone; blue flagstone; blue 


clay. Barley, oats, peas, beans, turnips. 


Manufactures. 


Hardware; watches; horncombs; worsted, calicoes and cottons ; 


needles; flax; linen yarn; ribbons; cutlery; toys; guns; swords; brass- 


foundry ; iron; hats; buttons; buck 


; leather. 


POPULATION, 


Hundreds 4. Liberties 3. Whole Parishes 201. 


Paris of Parishes7. Market 


Towns 14. Inhabitants, Males 133,827; Females 140,565 ; total 274,392. 
Families employed in agriculture 16,779 ; in trade 39,189; in neither 4,155; 
total 60,123. Baptisms. Males 38,308; Females 36,044; total 74,352.— 


Marriages 22,786.— Burials. Males 26,599 ; Females 26,1523 total 52,751. 


Places 
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Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 











Houses. Inhab- ama Houses. Inhab. A Houses. Faliab. 
Biaminc- - 686 3,281 | Bulkington - 360 1,679 
WAM }23,096 neo Solibull -) 362 2,817 | Monks Kirby 353 1,659 
Covewray ampton- Berkeswell - 263 1,468 
City 4,470 21,2942 | os Arden t 526 2,772 Stoneleigh - 303 1,391 
Coventry Kenilworth - 589 2,577 | Ki - 259 1,845 
County by - 421 2,300) Studley - 263 1,838 
of the 1,762 85138 | WoottonWawen507 2,243 | Dunchurch 200 1,951 
City Aleester - 507 2,229| Brails - - 247 1,233 
Warwick 1,590 8,235 | Leamington 481 9,209 Bidford - 263 1,219 
Nuneaton - 1,544 6,610]| Priors . Southam - 238 1,161 
Mancester - 965 4,482] Chilvers Coton 449 2,169 | Kineton - 236 1,071 
SrrarrorD,OLp 901 4,229 | Tanworth - 412 1,993 — with 22 1,070 
Bedworth - 813 3,519] Polesworth - 369 1,834 escote . 
SattonColdfield 712 3,466' Coleshill - 354 1,760! Harbury - 230 1,045 
HISTORY. 
To ares Seer =t on his* way 
Sets down his army fa the city sight, 


Where at that time the Earl of Warwick lay, 
To whom he sends to dare him ought to fight; 
Which still the Earl defers from day to day, 
Perceiving well that all things went not right, 
For with his succours Clarence came not in, 
Whom to suspect he greatly doth begin.—Drayton. 

50. Ostorius first visited the Arden of this county. “He led his troops from the 
banks of the southern Ouse, taking in his progress the course of the Watling- 
street. He constructed forts and entrenched camps along the banks of the 
Avon and Severn. 

757. A sanguiuary battle was fought at Seckington between Cuthred King of 
Wessex, and Ethelwald King of Mercia; in which the latter was trea- 
cherously slain by one of his own officers named Beornred. 

gis. Ethelfleda, the celebrated daughter of King Alfred, erected a fortification 
termed the Dungeon, at Warwick, suited to the ferocious temper of the age. 

926. The celebrated Guy Earl of Warwick, according to tradition, after slaying 
the gigantic Dane, Colebrand, retired to a place since called Guy’s Cliff. 

1016, en Canute and Edric invaded Mercia, Edrie destroyed many towns, 

among which the Nunnery at Coventry fell a prey to his ferocity. 

1147 The Earl of Chester took an active part on the side of the Empress 
Mand ; and being repulsed at Lincoln, hastened towards his castle at Coven- 
try, but Stephen had already possessed himself of it. On this the Earl 

uptly ‘* raised a fort,” for the purpose of besieging the hostile occupiers of 
is mansion ; but after an obstinate conflict, in which Stephen himself was 
hurt, the Earl (desperately wounded) was compelled to retreat. 

1153. Upon the arrival of Henry Duke of Normandy, Gundred Countess of 
Warwick turned out of Warwick Castle the soldiers belonging to Stephen, 
and gave up the place to the Duke, who was shortly after King Henry IT. 

1172. Upon the rebellion of Prince Henry (whom his father had caused to be 
an Warwick Castle was garrisoned for Henry IT. 

1222. On St. Andrew’s day, many Churches, Chapels, and houses overthrown 
by a violent tempest. Scarcely any — prs free from harm. A Knight, 
his wife, and eight men, by the fall of his house at Pillerton, were killed. 

1263, William Mauduit Earl of Warwick, with his Countess, were surprised 
in Warwick Castle by a treacherous practice of the rebels who, then 
Kenilworth Castle. The walls were thrown down lest the Royalists should 
make any use of it. The Earl and Countess were carried prisoners to Kenil- 
worth Castle. 

1266. When Hen. III. had ag og for the siege of Kenilworth Castle, he 
made the general rendezvous for his whole army at Warwick, and hence 
marching thitherward, fixed his tents and begirt it round. He went against 








* Edward IV. 


Simon 
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Simon de Montfort in much military pomp, at the head of an army, of which 

the posse comitatus of Warwickshire formed a part. Simon Montfort, so 

arrogant while unop » now proved his cowardice to be equal. to his 

cruelty, by secretly withdrawing to France, and naming Henry de Hastings 
Governor of the Castle. The King, after a most arduous siege of six months, 
took possession of the Castle. 

1278. A costly and gallant Tournament held at Kenilworth. The Knights were 
100 in number, and many were foreigners of distinction, who entered Eng- 
land for the pur of displaying their chivalry on this occasion. The Earl 
of March was the promoter of the festival, and was the principal challenger 
of the Tilt-yard. The ladies were the same number, and as an instance of 
the splendour with which they were attired, it is recorded that they wore 
silken mantles, &c. 

1311. Piers Gaveston, the assuming favourite of Edward II. was seized at 
Deddington, co. Oxford, by Guy Sasshene Earl of Warwick, whom he 
had branded with the epithet of the black hound of Arden, and was hurried 
to Blacklow Hill, where he was beheaded. 

1397. When the trial of arms was to have taken’ place Letween the Dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk at Coventry, the former Nobleman lodged at Baginton 
Castle ; and hence he issued on the morning of the projected contest, armed 
at all points and mounted upon his white courser, *‘ barded with blue and 
green velvet, gorgeously embroidered with swans and antelopes of goldsmith’s 
work.” The latter lodged at Caludon Castle; whence he proceeded to the 
eam of trial, “‘on a horse barded with crimson velvet embroydered with 
ions of silver and mulbery-trees,” his rebus, allading to the name of Mowbray : 

1404. Henry IV. held a Parliament at the Priory, Coventry; which was called 
Parliamentum indoctorum, and from sitting in which all lawyers were prohibited. 

1411. Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V. arrested at Coventry Priory, by John 
Horneby, Mayor of the City. , 

1436. Henry VI. visited Coventry, and kept his Christmas at Kenilworth. 

1450. Henry VI. was at Coventry, when he made their first Sheriffs. , 

1456. Henry VI. and his Queen visited Coventry Priory. 

1458. A Parliament held at Coventry, called Parliamentum Diabolicum. It 

‘passed attainders against Richard Duke of York, the Earls of March (after- 
wards Edward IV.), Salisbury, and Warwick. 

1460. When a strong power, under the Earl of Warwick, and the Earl of 
March, afterwards Edward IV. proceeded from London in search of the 
royalists, the Lancastrians were quartered in Coventry, but quitted that city 
shortly after, and the battle of Northampton ensued. 

1465. Edward IV. with his Queen, kept his Christmas at Coventry; who 
endeavoured to gain the good will of the citizens. 

1468. Edward 1V. marched towards Warwick, whereof the Earl of Warwick 
being advertised, he employed several persons to treat with him for a peace, 
unto which the King too credulously hearkening, rested secure in his camp at 
Wolvey, whilst spying the advantage, he came in the night, and surprized 
him in his bed, from whence he took him prisoner to his castle at Warwick. 

1470. The Earl of Warwick, then a partisan of the Lancastrians, possessed 
himself of Coventry against Edward lv. who came to Gosford Green, but 
was refused admission by the citizens. Wherefore the King took away their 

rivileges, and it cost the city 500 mares to-get the sword again. The King, 

- however, met with a friendly reception at Warwick.—On Gosford Green the 
Earl of Rivers and his son John were beheaded by order of Sir John Conyers, 
er of the northern insurgents, which had obtained some success in 

xford. 

1474. Edward IV. kept the feast of St. George at Coventry, and his: ill-fated 
son Prince Edward was godfather to a child of the Mayor. 

1485. Richard III. upon his march to Nottingham, came from Kenilworth to 

Maxstoke Castle, and commanded that part of the inner buildings should be 

taken down, and carried to Kenilworth Castle with all s .—The troops of 

the Earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.) entered Atherstone on the 
20th of August. He halted there for the night, where a meeting took place 
between him and the two Stanleys, in which such measures of co-operation 

were 
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were concerted, as occasioned the overthrow of Richard at Bosworth, on the 
22d. Immediately subsequent to that decisive battle, Henry VII. repaired to 
a and | in the Mayor’s house, on whom he conferred Knight- 
hood. ‘The inhabitants presented him 100/. and a cup. 
1490. Coventry contributed the sum of 1100/. towards the tax levied for the 
King poing into France. 
e 


1492. nry VII. visited Coventry, to see the plays acted by the Grey Friars, 
‘hich e-tuiech commended. , via " ng 

1499. Henry VII. and his Queen visited Coventry, and were made a brother 
and sister of Trinity Guild. 

1510. Henry VIII. and Queen Katherine visited Coventry, when there were 
three pageants set forth ; one at Jordan Well with the nine orders of angels ; 
one at Broadgate with divers beautiful damsels ; and one at Cross Cheaping; 
and so they passed on to the priory. 

1525. Princess Mary visited Coventry, on which occasion the Merchants’ 
pageant, superbly habited, was placed in Cross Cheaping to grace her arrival. 

1565.. Queen Elizabeth visited Coventry, and was received with a variety of 
splendid shews and pageants. She also visited Kenilworth. < 

1566. The unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots was confined as a prisoner in 
the Mayoress’ parlour, Coventry. She was again brought there in 1569, and 
confined in the Bull Inn A the site of which the barracks now stand). 

1572. Elizabeth entertained at Warwick in a most princely manner. She was 
also at Kenilworth and Compton. 

1575. Elizabeth most magnificently entertained at Kenilworth, by the Earl of 
Leicester, the particulars of which are well described by Laneham, an at- 
tendant on the Court. On her way thither, she was entertained by the same 
nobleman at Long Itchington, July g. 

1617. James I. visited Coventry, at which time an oration was delivered by 
Dr. Philemon Holland, the well-known translator, on ‘poe him with a 
cup, out of which the King said he would always drink. 

1641. When CharlesI. repaired to Leicester, after raising his standard at Not- 
tingham, he demanded the attendance of the Mayor and Sheriffs of Coventry, 
but the popular party prevented their acceding to his desire. The Earl of 
Northampton, Recorder of the City, could only collect 400 persons friendly to 
the Royal cause, upon which he judged it expedient to make a precipitate 
retreat. The ammunition in the town was seized, and removed by Lord 
Brooke to Warwick Castle. In consequence of this treatment, the King's 

lanted cannon on Stivichall-hill, effected nothing. 

1642. June 14, Colonel Purefoy’s soldiers destroyed the Market Cross at War- 
wick ; and defaced the monuments in the beautiful: Chapel of the Beai- 
champs.—In June and July, Lord Brooke arrayed the Militia of the county, 
in pursuance of an order from Parliament.— August 7. Warwick Castle, 
which had been garrisoned for the Parliament by Lord Brooke, was besieged ; 
but the assailants were discomfited on the 23d of the same month.—On the 
28th of Aug. Caldecote Hall was attacked by Prince Rupert and Prince Mau- 
rice, at the head of 18 troops of horse. Mr. Abbott, assisted only by eight 

' then, besides his mother and her maids, defended the building, as it would ap- 
pear, successfully against the fury of the assailants; and it is not known that 
any of the individuals were hurt.—In October, Charles I. was entertained at 
Aston Hall for two nights, shortly previous to the battle of Edge-hill, Ad 
Thomas Holt, bart. On the 23d was fought the celebrated battle of Edge- 
hill. The first hostile movement was made by the Royalists. Prince Rupert 
= the left wing of the Parliamentarians to flight. Their other wing was 
ikewise routed and pursued ; but their corps of reserve turned on the King’s 
infantry and committed great slaughter. Lord Brooke’s own regiment entirely 
broke the left of the King’s army. 5000 men are supposed to have fallen on 
this day—Charles I. was at Birmingham, but so active was the dislike enter- 
tained for him by the inhabitants, that when his Majesty quitted the town, 
they seized the carriages containing the royal plate, and aye them to 
Warwick Castle.-—The Earl of Essex marc to Coventry, which city was 


welt garrisoned by the Parliament. Many of the women of the city “ went 
Gent. Mac. February, 1825. by 
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by companies into the great park to fill up the quarries, that they might not 


at a fature period harbour the enemy. ‘They were collected together by sound 
of a drum, and marched in military order, with mattocks and spades, under 
the command of an amazon named Adderley, with an Herculean clab upon 
her shoulder; and were conducted from work by one Mary Herbert, who 
carried a pistol in her hand, which she Sechengedle as a signal of dismissal.” — 
Prince Rupert, with a detachment of 2000 men, was ordered to open a com- 
munication between Oxford and York. At Birmingham a single company 
of foot, aided by a troop of horse from Lichfield, denied him entrance, and 
it was a considerable time before he took possession of the town. 

1642-3. A party of Royalists stationed at Stratford, were driven out of the 
town by a superior Parliamentary force under Lord Brooke. 

1643. June 22, Queen Henrietta-Maria, at the head of 3000 foot, and 1500 
horse, besides waggons and artillery, marched to Stratford, where she was 
met by Prince Rupert. After sojourning at New Place, the former abode of 
Suaxspeare, she went, July 13, to Kineton, to meet the King*, and from 
thence to Oxford.—Warwick Castle, under the Governor, Col. Bridges, held 
out against the King's forces. 

1646. Compton Wynyate House garrisoned by the Parliament, and the neigh- 
bouring Charch pepe, but on the restoration, re-built. 

1659. The Citizens of Coventry rose up against the soldiers and disarmed them. 

1662. July 22, the Earl of Northampton, qn i Oy by many neighbouring 
gentry; and attended by the County troops, made the first breach in the walls 
of Coventry by order of Charles II. The work of demolition employed 
nearly 500 men, for three weeks and three days. 

1687. James II. was at Coventry. 

1688. Edgbaston Hall (which had formerly been garrisoned for the Parlia- 
ment) was burnt down by the populace, in the days immediately antecedent 
to the Revolution, lest it should be used as a place of refuge for papists. 

1791. July 14, a riot occurred at Birmingham, in which the meeting-house 
belonging to the celebrated Dr. Priestley was burnt, together with his house, 
valuable MSS. and Philosophical apparatus. Mr. Hutton, the historian, lost 
many thousand pounds’ worth of roperty, particularly his library. The whole 
damage moderately estimated at 60,000/. 


(To be continued). 


——@— 
Dec. 11. Lives, I opened at the Laws of Solon, 


S. T. 


Mr. Urzay, 


HE following circumstance may 

be interesting, and perhaps ser- 

viceable to those who have fruit-trees 
under glass. 

A year or two ago I had the morti- 
fication to observe in the spring my 
peach-trees under glass, when they 
were beginning to shoot and bud, to 
be almost covered with a small white 
insect, which caused the buds to go 
back, and the trees to sicken and to 
bear no fruit that year. The peaches 
were trained up the front glass, and 
behind them, on the back wall, was a 
very flourishing fig-tree. 

On taking up a volume of Plutarch’s 


and read as follows. 

*« His regulations about planting were 
very judicious ; no one was allowed to plant 
a tree within five feet of his neighbour's 
field ; and if it was a fig or an olive, not 
within nine; for their roots spread further 
than others, nor can they be near 
all sorts of trees without ; for from 
some they draw away the nourishment, and 
some they hurt by theis effuvia.” 


I immediately ordered the fig to 
be removed, and the following year 
had the satisfaction to see the peach 
trees resume their former vigour, and 
produce their fruit as usnal. 


Yours, &c. Murws Est. 





® On this occasion a silver medal was struck, of which the only known specimen is in 
Longbridge 


the cabinet of William Staunton, esq 
several times e 


» but its most correct representation is A+ 


** Two Copies of Verses” written on the same Royal meeting, 


House, near Warwick. It has been 
iven in the title-page of 
ich have been printed for 


ivate distribution, from the original MSS. found amongst Sir William Dugdale’ 
William Hamper, cag. F.S. Ae aay 
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City PAGEANTS IN THE Retos 
or Cuagzes II. 


AVING been referred by L.S. 

in p. 2, to the Sale-catalogue 

of the library of James. West, Pres. 
R.S, I shall, as I ,» enumerate 
the remainder of those in his collec- 
tion. His copy of the first known 
Pageant (that of 1585) was the same 
as that mentioned in my first letter. 
He possessed ten temp. Car. II., 1660, 
1662, 1672, 1675, 1077, 1678, 1679, 
1680, 1681, and 1684; which were 
sold Apr. 23, 1773, in one lot to Mr. 
G. Nicol for 1/.5s. A duplicate of 1680 
was in a miscellaneous lot. Several nar- 
ratives of. Coronations, Marriages, &c. 
including Ogilby’s Relation of the 
King’s entertainment through London, 
Teen Oh Evomphels — no- 
ticed in ’ > ) an’s 
Coronation of Chatles Il. published 
in 1685, &c. were sold together for 
il. 12s. The valuable second edition 
of Ogi’ Coronation (also noticed uli 
supra) by itself produced only Qs. 6d. 

Thomas Jordan had as yet run but 
half his course. 

45. In 1681 he produced ‘ Lon- 
don’s Joy, or the Lord Mayor's Show 
triumphantly exhibited in various 
Representations, Scenes, and splendid 
Ornaments, with divers pertinent fi- 
gures and movements, performed on 
Saturday, October xxix, 1681, at the 
Inauguration of the Right Honour- 
able Sir John Moore *, Knight, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. With 
the several Speeches and Songs, which 
were spoken on the Pageants in Cheap- 
side, and sung in Guild-Hall during 
Dinner. All the Charges and Ex- 
pences of the industrious designs be- 
ing the sole undertaking of the Wor- 
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shipful Company of Grocers. Devised 
composed by Thos. Jordan, Gent. 


Omne talit punctum qui miscuit utile dulei. 


London, printed for John and Henry 
Playford, 1681,” 4to. pp. 16.—Two 
copies of this were sold at Mr. West's 
sale, one as above, and another with 
the Pageant of 1708, and two other 
duplicates, 1638 and 1678. A copy is 
among Mr. Gough's in the Bodleian ; 
one was sold at Mr. Bindley’s sale, 
Jan. 22, 1819, for 3/. 102. to Mr. He- 
ber ; one appeared at Mr. Garrick’s (see 
No. 37); and one is in my own library. 
The volume of Pageants in the Bri- 
tish Museum contains only part of it t. 
—I find it advertised in “The True 
Protestant Mercury” of Oct. 29; and 
*« The Loyal Protestant and ‘True Do- 
mestick Intelligencer” of the same 
day gives a very ample abridgment of 
it. Its description of the Cheapside 
Pageants being short, may be here ad- 
mitted : 


**In the entrance into Cheapside his 
Lordship is entertain’d with a Pageant, 
which is the figure of a large Camel carv’d, 


mounted by a young Negro between two 
silver panniers ; on each side of him sit two 
ladies rs. Plenty and Wholsom. 
In the reer of the Cammel is a 
Theatre, built after the Ionick order, adorn’d 
with the figures of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, with five beautiful ladies, in 
their r order, nting the Senses {. 
St. Anthony, the Patron of the Grooen, 
makes a speech to his Lordship. 

** Next his Lordship is intercepted by two 
Pageants, Jucundity and Utility, mounted 
on golden griffens; between which 
another, being a magnificent fabrick H the 
Composit r, called the Academy of 
Sciences, on which are placed phyl ts 
and prudent women, amongst whom Dio-. 
=. makes a speech. After which his 

hip is intercepted by an Indyan Gar- 





* The Founder of the celebrated Free Grammar School at Appleby in Leicestershire ; 


for the Mastership of which, in 1738, the great Johnson was an uns 


applicant. 


A friendly letter from Lord Gower to Dean Swift on this occasion may be seen in the 


*« History of Leicestershire,” vol. 1v. 
Appleby Schovl and of its benevolent 


. 441, where is also given an ample account of 





tinto Portrait of Sir John Moore, sitting in a chair, in his Lord Mayor's 
Ardell, from a painting by Sir Peter Lely. It is a private 
rare. 


and his Family. There is a mezzo- 
» by Mac. 
sheet, and very 


plate 
While President of Christ's Hospital he built at his own cost the Writing-school 


belonging to that Foundation. 


+ This was erroneously ascribed to 1684 in Dec. Mag. p. 514. 
2 The Senses were personated at King James the First’s Entry into London in 1603, 


and are represented sitting in the Trium Soper 
of Triumph.” neh forthcoming ‘‘ Progresses of James the 


r, in 


son’s ‘Seven Arches 
First,” vol. 1. p. 355.—Jordan, 


Arch erected at Lane end, in Harri- 


is prefatory address to the Grocers’ Com- 


pany, assures them ‘‘that in these Triumphs there is- nothing designed, written, said, or 
sung, that ever was presented in any Show till this present day!” 


den 
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den.-of Spices, in which is a sumptuous 
bower, in a rustick building, where sit- 
teth Fructifera, the Lad erness, at- 
tended with Fragor, Florida, Delicia, and 
Placentia ; Fructifera makes a speech ; which 
being done, one of her attendants sings ; 
which ended, his Lordship passes to Guild- 
hall, where he is saluted by the Artillery 
Company.” 

Such were the Pageants of 1681; 
which (as other papers of the period 
inform us) were witnessed by their 
Majesties in a Balcony. The Queen 
had been invited by the Recorder and 
two Sheriffs at Whitehall on the 22d, 
when they went round to Prince Ru- 
vert, the Lord Chancellor, the Am- 
Coaniden, and all the other great ones. 
I have several papers which record their 
entertainment in the City, but none so 
fully as the pet above quoted in the 
number published Nov. 1. As a de- 
scription of the bustle of a Lord 
Mayor’s Day 150 years ago, so dif- 
ferent from the (in comparison) quiet 
eating and drinking of the present, I 
shall here add it, particularly as it is 
only to be found in my authority, and 


is not a matter-of-course article in the 
species of tracts of which the present 
is a List, they being (as before ob- 
served) always printed in anticipa- 
tion : 

“‘ Their Majesties, attended by all the 
Great Officers of the Household, inclosed 
with the Yeomen en py ntig foot, 
and guarded by the ork’s troop 
of horse, eet the by the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Feversham, consisting of 
200 gentlemen, completely armed, &e. de- 

from Whitehall about the same time 
the Lord Mayor took e at Westminster. 
About 12 o'clock their Majesties came in- 
to London, and went to a house in Cheap- 
side opposite to the church of St. Mary- 
le-bow, where he was diverted by the Pa- 
geants, as you read in my last. In his pas- 
sage he was entertained with a Speech 
spoken by one of the boys at Christ’s Hos- 
pital at a convenient place fix’d for that pur- 
pose near the West end of St. Paul’s Church, 
the rest of his y being seated about 
him, with aah af hom a mathematical in- 
strument * ; which being ended, his Majesty 
was entertained in ish and Latin verse 
by a lad at St. Paul’s School, who was con- 
veniently placed there for that purpose t. 





* The senior scholar of Christ’s Hospital usually welcomed the Sovereign on his pas- 


sage through the City :—when Queen Elizabeth 


h London to her Corona- 


tion in 1558-9, “* the children of th’ ~<— wer appointed to stand with their Governours 


at St. Dunstones church ;” see Queen 


the First first entered London, May 4, 1603, “* by a way 
the banck, for his Majestie’s more convenient passage into 


» (new edit.) 1. 55 ;—when James 


was cut of purpose through 
the Charter House Garden, 


amongst the multitude were the Children of the Hospital, singing orderly, placed for his 
pee comming along through them, but all displaced by reason of the rudenesse of 
such a multitude.” King James his Entertainment at Theobalds, with his Welcome to 


London, by John Savile ; reprinted in the fortheoming P; 


ses of James, 1. 140 ;—when 





the same Monarch left the Tower the day before his Coronation, ‘the first object that his 
Majesties eye encountered, after his entrance into London, was part of the children of 
a Church Hos _ = number of 300, who were placed on a scaffold erected for 

rpose in Barking Chure by the Tower ;” see the forthcoming ‘‘ Progresses of 
King James,” 1.134 ;—and whee George the Third dined at Guildhall on Lord Mayor's day, 
1761, at the East end of St. Paul’s Churchyard, the senior scholar of the g school 
in Christ’s Hospital, addressed a speech to his Majesty, which may be seen in Gent. Mag. 
vol. xxx1. p. 533. 

+ As most public processions went by St. Paul’s School, the scholars were frequently 
called upon to address the passing grandees ;—in 1558-9, when Queen Elizabeth, on her 
way. to her Coronation, “came over against Paule’s Scole, a childe appointed by the 
scolemaster thereof pronounced a certain oration in Latin and certain verses,” which are 
yes in her “ Progresses,” vol. 1. p. 52 ;—in 1594, when the Masquers of Gray’s Inn rode 

y, conducting their chief, the Prince of 1, from his mock Embassy to Russia, “‘ at 
St. Paul’s school his Highness was entertained with a Latin oration, le by one of the 
scholars of that school,” which is also printed, ibid. 111. 308 ;—in 1603, when James the 
First was proceeding to his Coronation, the Quiristers of the Church having finished their 
anthem from the ‘‘lower batlements of the Cathedrall Temple, a Latine Oration was vivd 
voce delivered to his Grace by one of Maister Mulcaster’s Schollars, at the dore of the Free- 
schole fownded by the Mercers,’’ which likewise is printed in the furthcoming ‘‘ Progresses 
of King James,” vol. 1. 367 ;—and again in 1606, when that King made another public entry 





into the City with his brother-in-law the King of Denmark, some “delightful speeches c 
were delivered, “‘ to whieh they graciously hearkened and honourably accepted.” Ibid. 1. 
p- 68.—No age appears to have been delivered by the scholars of St. Paul's in 1761; 
oe ir y 

school, 


mentioned in the last uote must have been stationed within sight of the 


Then 








; 
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Then the Lords of his Majesty's Privy Coun- 
cil, the Foreign Ambassadors and Agents, 
the Judges of all the Superiour Courts at 
Westmiuster, his Majesty's learned Coun- 
cil in the Law, acoording to their several 
ualities, made their publick entrance into 
the City, and ve their several ee 
pared for their we ; when, at ’ 
tne Right Honourable Sir John Moore, 
Kant. our loyal Lord Mayor for the year en- 
suing, accom the Aldermen, Re- 
eorder, and iffs in their scarlet gowns, 
mounted on horseback, marched from Black 
Fryers — to ei. In their reas 
th heapside, his was 
to do his Lordship the ee a salute ; 
and several worthy Aldermen were honoured 
with the same favour. To the She- 
riffs alighted, and acquainted his Majesty 
that they were to attend him to Guildhall, 
which they accordingly did, riding bare on 
each side the coach ; and being arrived at 
Guildhall, the people gave a great shout. 
Their Majesties being sate, the dinner was 
served in with all imaginable gallantry ; the 
Foreign Ministers, the Lords of the Coun- 
cil and Great Ministers of State, with the 
Judges, &c. took their several tables pro- 
vided for that » and were all served 
and attended according to their qualities. 
The Lord Mayor and Aldermen were seated 
at the lower end of the Hall, where his 
Lordship drank their Majesties’ healths, and 
his Majesty was graciously pleased to drink 
the Lord Mayor's health and all his good 
subjects; which was answered with great 
shouts and acclamation. At the same time 
the Yeomen of the Guard were entertained 
at the Citie’s charge at the Ax Inn in Alder- 
manbury ; the gentlemen of the Horse and 
Foot Guards were entertained at Blossoms 
Inn and several other adjacent inns; and 
in all this great reception there was not the 
least disorder. Their Majesties about 7 a 
clock took coach, when the Sheriffs prof- 
fer'd their service to attend his Majesty 
through the croud, but his Majesty was 
leased to excuse their trouble at that time. 
All the streets being illuminated with torches, 
flambeaus, &c. were beset with numerous 
crowds, whose continued shouts declared 
their present joy of his Majesty's presence ; 
and in this manner being come to » 
a large rank of loyal gentleman stood in a 
balcony, charg’d with full glasses, which 
they discharg’d in sueh excellent order, 
that caused all the Guards to answer them 
with a huzza. Immediately after, all the 
streets appeared as in a flame with bon- 
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fires, &c. which concluded this great Enter- 


tainmen' 

46. In 1682 was published ‘The 
Lord Mayor's Show, being a descrip- 
tion of the Solemnity at the Inaugura- 
tion of the truly loyal and Right Ho- 
nourable Sir William Pritchard, Kant, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
President of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, and a Member of the Wor- 
shipful Paneene of Merchant Tay- 
lors. Performed Sept. 30, 1682, with 
several new loyal Songs and Catches, 
1682,” 4v0.—The only copy | trace of 
this is Mr. Gough’s at Oxford.—This 
and the following Lord Mayor's day 
appear to have been deficient in pa- 

eantry, in which the preceding had 
Coon so rich. The Biographia Dra- 
matica ascribes this to a want of libe- 
rality in the Chief Magistrate, though 
his Company always paid the cost and 
charges; however this may be, it isa 
proof how much the King’s presence 
was regarded at this period, that his 
absence sanctioned the omission. Jor- 
dan’s talents were probably unemploy- 
ed, as well as those of the engineer and 
carpenter, since his name is not in the 
title-page above. The order of pro- 
cession might be made out by the 
bookseller from a former year.—Suill 
we find much said in the newspapers 
respecting the Inauguration of Sir Wit. 
liam Pritchard. On the Recorder and 
Aldermen presenting him to the Lord 
Chancellor, Oct, 20, they were told 
the King was so pleased with their 
choice, that it was his pleasure (his 
Majesty being advised that it was ne- 
cessary at this juncture to approve of 
him personally) that he should wait 
on him at 11 o'clock the following 
day ;—so, after having drunk his Ma-~ 
jesty’s health, they were dismissed. 
An account follows of their most 
tifying audience the next morning. 
(The Loyal Protestant, Oct. 28). Great 

reparations were making in Guild- 

all on the 27th in gilding, praving, 
and painting. On the 28th, after 
swearing in the new Lord Mayor, he, 
the Aldermen, &c. dined at Grocers’ 
Hall*. The City was so disafiected 
at this period (their Charter being sus- 





* Grocers’ Hall was employed, th 
spaciousness of Merchant 





h the Lord Mayor was a Merchant Taylor, and the 
‘aylors’ Hall is very well known. 


It seems to have been con- 


too sp , as Grocers’ Hall was used as the Civic Banqueting-house the next 
day also instead of Guildhall.—In the Grub-street Journal of Thursday, Oc 
a ion of the different arms of the Companies is followed by 


tober 29, 1730, 
** the ancient man- 


ner of the celebration of Lord Mayor’s day” from Stowe, and ‘* the order of the Proces- 


sion, 
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pended) that we are told several of the 
companies hesitated respecting attend- 
ing the Lord Mayor to Westminster. 
He went, however, ‘accompanied by 
a great number of barges, and about 
twelve boats of Noblemen.” Their 
Majesties and his Royal Highness were 
on the leads of Whitehall as they pass- 
ed. The cavalcade on their return 
landed at Blackfriars; they dined not 
at Guildhall, but the hall of the Gro- 
cer’s Company *. ‘* His Majesty came 
not, but several of the Nobility did; 
as the Earl of Radnor, Lord Craven, 
Lord Berkley, Lord Chamberlain, &c. 
How the Whigs were pleased we can- 
not tell; but you might know many 
of them by keeping their shops, and 
hanging down their heads! All the 
way his Lordship passed, the people 
shouted exceedingly, and so ended this 
day's work, to the joy of all true Loy- 
alists and good Citizens.” (The Loyal 
Protestant, Oct. 31.) The Loyal Im- 

rtial Mercury of the same date adds 

ince Rupert to the illustrious visi- 
tors; and gives as creditable informa- 
tion that the King would dine with 
the Lord Mayor at Grocer’s Hall, 
where he kept his Mayoralty, ‘‘on 
Wednesday next ;” but this does not 
appear to have taken place f. 

47. In the ensuing year appeared 
«“The Triumphs of London, performed 


on Monday, October xxrx, 1683, for 
the entertainment of the Right Ho- 
nourable and truly noble pattern of 
dence and loyalty Sir Henry Tulse, 
nt. Lord Mayor of the City of Lon- 
don. Containing a description of the 
whole Solemnity ; with two new songs 
set to music. London, printed for John 
and Henry Playford, 1683.” 4to. pp. 
8. A wood-cut of the City arms a 
tween two shields of those of the 
Grocers adorns the title.—I trace three 
copies of this; Mr. Gough’s in the 
Bodleian Library ; Mr. Bindley’s, sold 
Aug. 5, 1820, to Mr. Rhodes for 1/. 
11s. 6d. ; and one which, with a copy 
of the Pageant of 1672, was sold in a 
miscellaneous lot to Mr. Thorpe, at 
the recent sale of the library of Mr. 
Edw. Jones, Bard to the King {.—-This 
publication, as the last, contains only 
the customary directions for the Proces- 
sion to and from Westminster, and 
two songs to be sung respectively by 
an er man and Be ateat sm 
man; a ntry and speeches hein 
omitted ih the absence of the King 
From the London Gazette of Nov. 1, 
we learn that their Majesties and his 
Royal Highness were as usual on the 
leads of Whitehall as the City Barges 
passed by; and that “‘a very noble 
dinner” was provided at Grocers’ Hall 
(the Lord Mayor this year was a 





sion, in heroic verse, written at the latter end of the English Augustan Age, by that cele- 
brated Dramatic poet and learned ornament of Grub-street, Tho. Jordan, Gent.” The 


poem commences ; 


« Selected Citizens i’ th’ morning all 


At seven a clock do meet at Grocers hall.” 


* This was the first time, as far as I can discover, that the City Feasters deserted Guild- 
hall on Lord Mayor's day. If they had up to this time —— dined there, and now pre- 


ferred a smaller room, it certainly argues a decay of hospi 


ity ; and, coupled with the 


omission of the Pageants, a want of liberality. Grocers’ Hall was used annually from this 


time, till 1695, with a few exceptions, when the King came, or was ex 


pected. In 1695 


and two following years Skinners’ Hall was employed. Then Guildhall till 1703; in 
which and two following years, and perhaps more, Drapers’ Hall was adopted. 

t In the British Topography, p- 779, is mentioued a tract entitled ‘‘ War horns, make 
room for the bucks with green bows, Lond. 1682, 4to.” This was, = he r. Gough, “on 


the splendid Entertainment of the London Prentices and Lords at Merc 


t Taylors’ Hall.” 


—It is a poem spiced with all the political spleen of the day, It begins 

By heaven ’twas great, ’twas generous and free, 
orthy the noble sons of Loyaltie. 
No squeamish Whig could long lie lurking near 
To sower the sparkling wine, or pall the chear, 
None who again for forfeit guineys bawl, 
When finely chowst at Sequestrators’-Hall, 
Where the dear zealous brethren’s hopes were crost, 
And Mother Cause, forsooth, her longing lost: 
Our Wine and Venison pasty only glads 
The Damme-boys and Tory-Rory-Lads! 
t The sale of this curious musical collection took place at Mr. Sotheby’s rooms, Feb. 


7, and two following days. 





Grocer), 
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Grocer), at which were the Lords of at the door of the entry. The gen- 
his Majesties Privy Council, the Judges, tlemen stated to the 8 their wish, 
and others of the Company. but were positively refused ; 


48. In 1684 Jordan again shone; 
but for thie last time. His production 
was “London’s Royal .Triumph for 
the City’s Loyal Magistrates in an 


exact ion of several Scenes and 
anaes aes with many magnifi- 
cent representations. Performed on W ed- 
nesday, Oct. xxtx, 1684, at the In- 
stalment and Inauguration of the Right 
Hon: Sir James Smith, Knt. Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. _IIlus- 
trated with divers delightful objects of 
Gallantry and Jollity, Speeches, and 
Songs, single and in parts. Set forth 
at proper costs and charges of the 
Worshipful Company of Drapers. De- 
vised and composed by as Jor- 
dan, Gent. 


Quando magis dignos licuit spectare Tri- 
umphos, 


Printed for John and Henry Play- 
ford, 1684,” 4to.—A copy of this was 
among those of Mr. West, mentioned 
in the beginning of this letter; but I 
find no copy in Mr. Gough’s, Mr. 
Bindley’s, or any later collection of 
which I know the contents. — The 
Pageants, though not wanting as for 
the two last years, are not noticed in 
the London Gazette. Its account of 
the ay is worded much as usual. 


Their Majesties, his mm Highness, 
and Pringe George [who had been 
matried to the Princess Anne, July 
28, 1683], were on the leads of White- 
hall as the Civic Fleet passed. The 
dinner was again at Grocers’ Hall (the 
Lord Mayor being a Merchant Tay- 
lor) ;—the oe is described. as 
last year. At this date I have not 
other newspapers to refer to. 

J. NicHo.s. 


——@— 
Mr. Urzan, Jan. 27. 


HE manner in which the Dead 
are buried at. the Catacombs at 
Rome may probably be entertainin 
to many of your readers, and shou 
the following be deemed worthy of 
insertion in your very amusing co- 
lumns, it will be gratifying to one 
of your constant readers. — A short 
time since, a y, consisting of two 
gentlemen and severai ladies, wish- 
ing very much to go into the Cata- 
combs during a visit to Rome, con- 
ceived they might obtain admittance 
by application to the monks stationed 


u 
pressing the monks the reason of their 
refusal, they were told that if ladies 
were admitted without the Pope's 
sanction, they would be excommuni- 
cated. After, however, again renew- 
ing their solicitations, they were told 
if they wrote to his Holiness’s Secre- 
tary they might perhaps be favoured 
with an order to enter, and the party 
could not fail to express themselves 
highly pleased at the immediate at- 
tention given to their request. One of 
the party left a letter, requesting to 
see the Cassese, at the Secretary’s 
the same evening, stating, an answer 
would be called for at the noon of 
the ~~ day ; but so early as 7 o'clock 
the following morning, so t is the 
attention paid to the English, a spe- 
cial messenger was dispatched with 
an order of admission, by the express 
desire of his Holiness. The same party 
accordingly the same morning pro- 
ceeded to the Catacombs, and as an 
additional mark of attention, they 
were accompanied by the monks in 
attendance. On entering there is a 
descent of about four feet to an ex- 
tensive chamber; on the right on en- 
tering are the iron gratings in the 
windows, consisting of five, to allow 
the free admission of air; on passing 
along a passage, made close along the 
windows, on the right, are five cha- 
pels following one after the other in 
a collateral direction, consisting of 
equal dimensions or divisions, and 
only separated from each other by a 
slender partition open to the gratings, 
and having a slight cord running the 
whole length of the chamber to pre- 
vent the persons entering except b 
the place of entrance. e party felt 
very anxious to enter the c a to 
see the places where the dead were 
deposi Each chapel is fitted up 
with an altar, and every requisite for 
service. On’ the side of the floor in 
entering there appeared somewhat like 
a shallow bin for wine, running the 
length of the side of the chapel, hav- 
ing mould similar to that of tanner’s 
earth, and a little more than a foot in 
depth; in this place the monks in- 
formed the party the dead were de- 
ited, the mould being of a strong 
Sasompesing nature, but ing no 


unpleasant smell; that soon after the 
dead are placed there, the skin is con- 
sumed, 
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sumed, and when the skin and flesh 
are gone, the deceased are placed in 
an erect position against the wall of 
the chapel, and in their hand is nail- 
ed their name and age, and when Old 
Time oceasions the bones to give way, 
they are placed with other: bones to 
ornament the ceiling of the chapel si- 
milar to festoons. One of the monks 
was anxious to shew to the party se- 
veral of his old friends who were con- 
temporaneous with him, and in their 
standing position. One of these skele- 
tons was pointed at by one of the 
monks, who stated that it was his 
particular friend ; that they both had 
— nearly the whole of their 
ives together, and that a few years 
since his friend was overtaken by 
death, occasioned by a fever. From 
the free circulation of air, there arises 
no unpleasant effluvia from such a 
quantity of bones, and indeed on par- 
ticular saints’ days service is perform- 
ed in these chapels, when they are 
lighted up; the whole sight was most 
impressive and awful. Fearing the 
narrative will occupy too much of 
your excellent columns, 1 beg to re- 
main, AmIcus. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursay, Feb. 8. 


N your account of Mr. John Hol- 
I lis (vol. xctv. ii, 566) that fa- 
mily is said to be well-known in other 
counties as well as in Buckingham- 
shire. This family certainly is well- 
known for its liberality, not only in 
several counties of England, but also 
in other countries. In the Memoirs 
of Thomas Hollis, it appears that pre- 
sents of books were made by him to 

ublic libraries in Scotland, Hol- 
fond, Sweden, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many; and that the contributions to 
Harvard College, in Cambridge, New 
England, from one member of the 
family, amounted to nearly 5000/. and 
from another to nearly 1400/. and that 
there were handsome contributions 
from other members of the family. 

I take the liberty of suggesting my 
doubts, whether Thomas Hollis is 

uite correctly described in that arti- 
cle as a republican. He was attached 
to the republican part of our mixed 
government, and was jealous of any 
encroachment from the monarchical 
part, but it is unnecessary to say that 
this is perfectly consistent with a pre- 


ference of a mixed to a republican 
government, and I apprehend it was 
to a mixed government that he gave 
the preference. His own letters, the 

inion of the Editors of his Memoirs, 
his attachment to the Family on the 
Throne, and his admiration of the first 
Lord Chatham, appear to. me to be 
all inconsistent with, or unfavourable 
to, the notion that he was a repub- 
lican. 

I am concerned that, in so short an 
account as that of Mr. John Hollis, it 
should have been thought proper to 
say any thing which may appear to 
reflect upon his character. It is said, 
that on the decease of Mr. Brand, 
“he felt sore at not being remem- 
bered by a legacy.” I do not mean 
to maintain the reasonableness of Mr. 
Hollis’s expectation of a legacy on 
that occasion, nor the propriety of his 
expression of feelings on his disap- 
pointment, but I beg leave to state 
what may explain his conduct, and 
what I think will vindicate him com- 
pletely against the Jeast suspicion of 
any sordid interest in his motives. Mr. 
Hollis was a man of singular simpli- 
city and frankness. From principle 
and from habit he expressed whatever 
he thought and felt with earnestness 
and warmth, and with little accom- 
modation to the opinions and feelings 
of others. He had believed, I do not 
Say on sufficient reason, that Mr. 
Brand ought to leave him, and would 
leave him, a legacy, and when he 
found at that gentleman's death that 
none was left, he expressed himself 
very much as he would have done in 
the case of another; and if he ex- 
per himself with greater warmth, 

€ was most probably unconscious of 
it. I apprehend a gréater mistake 
could hardly be made than to attri- 
bute his conduct on this occasion to 
any mean feeling of personal interest. 
I — to know, that if he had re- 
ceived the legacy in question, he would 
not have put one shilling of it into his 
own pocket, but have made it over at 
once to a gentleman for whom he had 
destined it; and I believe, that if his 
feelings at his disappointment were 
rendered more keen by any personal 
consideration, it was no other than 
this, that he was prevented by it from 
performing an act of generosity upon 
which he had for some time — 
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17. Encyclopedia iquities, and Ele- 
ments of Teaasicy, Cloviecl and Me- 
dieval. By Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, 
M.A. F.S.A,. Honorary Associate of the 
R.S.L. Honorary Member of the Bristol 
Phitosophical institution, Ke. &c. 2 vols, 
4to. Nichols, 

wes the stady of the Greek 

and Roman classics is to in- 
tellectual excellence, Archeology may 
be to historical knowledge and na- 
tional civilization. Indeed Archxo- 
logy is older than History. Barrows 
occur among the perfect savages of 

Port Jackson; and rocking stones, 

cromilechs, &c. among the North 

American Indians; but who can ex- 

plain their actual origin? Theories 

are invented, etymology is tortured, 
mythology, an evident absurdity in its 
birth, is allegorized ; traditions, like 
Mage Yo = as ae evi- 
ence, and other such strange 

theses suggested, as the biloguipher 
knows must be false. ‘* What reason 

did not invent,’ says Dr. Johnson, 

“reason cannot explain.” Necessity 

prompts mechanical expedients ; prac- 

tice and ingonaly beget improve- 
ments; and though every-day expe- 
rience tells us, that in numerous ma- 
nofactories there are clever workmen 
who can neither writ? nor read, we 

scarcely think that there ever was a 

period, though history did not exist, 

which Archxology cannot elucidate. 

The fact, however, is so, and the sim- 

plest things, when no longer in use, 

may pestle the wise. If candles were 
forgotten, how would posterity ima- 
gine the use of modern snuffers? Ifa 
superstition decays, the application of 
its objects becomes lost, and a state of 
ignorance alone can continue to pre- 
serve it. Hence it is that archaisms, 
which education banishes, are retain- 
ed among the r: and hence, also, 
itis that science and civilization are 
per ually annoyed with exploded 
tisms; hence it is that in reli- 
gion, politics, and medicine, charla- 
tanry assumes the toga, and dictates to 
actual knowledge. 
Archeology purely relates to the 
arts of man, es of those it knows no- 


thing till history commences. What 
Gent. Mac. February, 1825. 


we call Celtic antiquities, are unques- 
tionably the first known; but these, 
as before observed, are found among 
savages, and cannot be elucidated, 

e shall proceed to analyse the 
Chapters of this important Work in re- 
gular order. Mr. Fosbroke commences 
with objects which can be explained 
from record ; and the first of thane is 
Cyclopean Masonry, under Cnar. I. 
This subject has only been investi- 
gated within these few years ; and it is 
certain, that to our re Sir 
Wma. Gell, Messrs. Dodwell, Squire, 
and Hamilton, we at least owe all 
that probably can ever be known on 
the subject. Pausanias says, that Ly- 
cosures in Arcadia is “ the first town 
which the Sun ever illuminated ;” and 
Mr. Dodwell, one of the detenus in 
France, having obtained leave to tra- 


vel in Greece, u his ac- 
quainted the Tastitute that Reha dis- 
covered this town in Arcadia, Feb. 24, 
1805. The French, however, say that 
the manuscripts of Fourmont contain 
an account of this L; res for the 
first time in 1729. - Petit Radel 
discovered a conformity to this Cyclo- 
pean construction in various ancient 
towns in Italy; and the Institute is- 
sued invitatory queries concerning these 
towns, and others of similar character 
in Greece and Asia Minor. In their 
answers we find that Lasteyrie sent 
them accounts of Ansidonia and Sa- 
turnia, in the Siennese Maremna; 
that the Livonian Barons Rernien- 
kampf communicated some very pre- 
cious particularities concerning the 
bas-reliefs sculptured on the Cyclopean 
walls of Alatri; that Thiebaut sent 

drawings of the same kind of wallin 

at Ameria, a town of Ombria, a 
Castelluccia, called Monlette in Tus- 
cany ; and that, with to Greece 
and Asia Minor, M. Gropius found 
monuments of the construction in 
uestion at the maritime extremity of 
ount Sipylus; which researches of 
onan were confirmed by M. Ja- 
pand, French Vice-Consul at Smyrna, 
who also found at Melos, ruins o ys 
clopean construction occupying the 
lower part of the wall, itse — 
at a very distant epech; and rb 
that 
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that Mr. Dodwell spent two 
Greece, with an especial 

subject, arid com n of the styles 
with those of Italy. Thus the Report 
of the Institute, read 7th of October, 


. 
in 


1809. 

Our Antiquaries divide the Cyclo- 

n styles into four ; viz. 1. Large ir- 
regalar blocks filled up with small 
stones, the first and oldest style. 2. 
The polygons disused about the time 
of Alexander (Fosbroke, ii. 918, from 
Dodwell.)} 3. Stones in courses, the 
stones being of unequal size, bat of 
the same height. 4. Stones in hori- 
zontal courses, always rectangular, but 
not of the same height. There seems 
to have been a subsequent improve- 
ment, consisting of stones very long 
and flat, and jointed irregularly, over 
the centre and solid part of the stone, 
which must have conferred great ad- 
ditional strength. This style is not 
much anterior to the age of Epami- 
nondas (Fosbroke, ubi supra, from Sir 
Wm. Gell). We have consulted the 

lates of Sir Will. Gell, Col. Squire, 
Mr. Dodwell, and those of Volterrane, 
Populonia, Roselle, Cossa, Fiesolane, 
Todi, and Segni, in Italy, but the lat- 
ter have courses and squared stones, 
certainly more modern than the Ho- 
meric zta. The materials of every 
country will influence its architecture ; 
and sun-barnt bricks, though full as 
ancient as the Cyclopean styles, and 
forming fortresses as strong, were yet 
destructible by water. But the Cy- 
clopean walls would resist every thing 
except earthquakes and mining. 

Mr. Fosbroke’s Chapter is concise; 
but there is no probability of any new 
styles being discovered, and numerous 
specimens will no doubt be given in 
his Foreign Topography. Fourmont 
might know, as every traveller in 
Asia and Greece did before him, that 
large blocks denote ancient towns; 
but that he knew or conjectured any 
thing about the classification of the 
Gyclopean styles, we do not believe ; 
for, according to the Report of the In- 
stitute, the French begun first with 
Italy, and secondly with Greece, con- 
trary to the more correct mode of our 
own excellent Antiquaries. With sin- 
cere respect ak ph ieweey Gouffier, 
the author of the Vo ittoresque, 
we affirm that no eek on Greate is 
equal to that of Mr. Dodwell, and the 
Report does him justice in the follow- 
ing words: ‘ Mf. Dodwell donne déja 
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Vindication precise de vingt-six villes 


Tecques, qui correspondent aux mo- 
numens Cy lopéens d'Italie, et i} en- 
voye les ins des murs que l'on 
croit avoir été ceux de Tirynthe. Mais 
Je plus important de ces dessins est ce- 
lui de la vieille Lycosures, la premitre 
ville, dit Pausanias, que Je soleil ait 
éclairé.” That Pausanias’s affirma- 
tion is absurd, need not be remarked ; 
and Sir William Gell and our Anti- 
quaries have taken Tiryns for the first 
and best imen, because it is men- 
tioned by Homer, and because Pliny 
says that the Cyclops were the in- 
ventors of architectural fortification, 
and exhibited their first specimens at 
Tiryns and Mycenez. (Fosbroke, p. 3.) 
Whether the sculptured additions are 
contemporaneous (though very ancient) 
we doubt, and we should particularly 
like to compare the Lions at Mycene 
with the bas-reliefs of Alatri; but 
though we have seen quoted a work 
entitled ‘* An Account of the Cyclo- 
pean Towns in Italy,” yet repeated 
enquiries have not enabled us to ob- 
tain a knowledge of such a book; and 
if our readers can supply us with in- 
formation on that head, we shall be 
glad. We presume that it is a French 
work ; and our libraries are very scan- 
tily furnished with Foreign Topogra- 
phical works. 

Mr. Fosbroke’s Seconp Cuaprer 
refers to Egyptian Architecture.— 
Every one knows what a strong cu- 
riosity was entertained at the first ap- 

arance of Denon’s work. We had 

en prepared by, Lucas’s and other 
works for stumpy cylindrical columns 
and figures scratched on the walls, in 
imitation of hieroglyphics, but they 
were merely memorandum sketches, 
common-place-book outlines, not sys- 
tematic drawings for the public. De 
non was hurried away from place to 
pase, under military necessity, and we 

now from positive information, that 
if a Scavan was imprudently tardy, a 
bayonet was applied to his rear to force 
him forward. All this came in the 
course of things. Lives were not to 
be endangered for drawings. But still 
it was pure necessity. He says him- 
self, «Si Vamour de I’antiquité a fait 
souvent de moi un soldat, la complai- 
sance des soldats pour mes recherches 
en a fait souvent des antiquaires.” 
(Pref.) Be it that the superb ‘Grande 
Description del’ Egypte” isexactly what 
it ought to be, yet every body Rnoes, 


wit 
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with regard to the publications of learn- 
ed societies, “que le premier attribut 
de ces redactions combinées est la cir- 
conspection, et que le premier attribut 
de la circonspection est la froideur.” 
Bat Denon isa most fascinating writer. 
As the French say, “ Vous vivez, vous 
eausez, vous navi » vous galo 
avec lui.” In eau tenes om os 
ler l’enthousiasme avec la precision, et 
la gaiété avec Verudition.” We speak 
this in justice to a man who did won- 
ders under the circumstances in which 
he was placed, because he has met 
with some severe remarks from Bel- 
zoni and others, who had not his de- 
lightful taste and manner. We have 
perused beth works, the “Grande De- 
seription” and Denen, and we are sa- 
tisfied, that if the one is a great A, the 
latter is a little one, and that it is sub- 
stantially correct. The ‘Grande De- 
scription,” the large edition, a national 
work, was not published when Mr. 
Fosbroke compiled this account. Had 
it been so, we think that he would 
have admitted this fact, that no cit 
upon earth could possibly have equal- 
Jed Thebes in grandeur. The perspec- 
tive view of the Palace of Karnak (A. 
vol. iii. pl. 41) in the “* Grande De- 
scription,” has an architectural effect 
beyond any thing which we have seen 
or can conceive. We agree with Mr. 
Fosbroke that there is a something of 
importance wanting in Egyptian ar- 
chitecture, but as a whole it must have 
been awfully sublime, and here lies the 
great superiority of the “‘ Grande De- 
scription.” From that book alone can 
we correetly imagine what was origi- 
nally the “* Country of the — 
A city was not a mass of habitations; 
it consisted of forests of columns, and 
mountains of architectural rocks. All 
that Asia could present (Babylon per- 
haps excepted) were mere shrcbbery 
grottoes, pretty things indeed, but no- 
thing more; for what is Elora to the 
Pyramids? The whole country of 
Egypt in its glory must have been the 
grandest scene which the world ever 
saw ; and sincerely as we agree with 
Mr. Fosbroke on the superiority of 
Greek taste, and admitting that no 
feeling of love attaches to the 
tian style, we think nevertheless that 
it was pre-eminently sublime, but of 
course, like mountains, merely sublime 
and nothing else. 

Mr. Fosbroke gives us a minute ac- 
count of the antiquities peculiar to 
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Egypt. He says, ‘‘ How the ians 
and early phe Xe moved sad Teme 
such stupendous masses has been often 
a subject of doubt and admiration, 

rhaps from want of consideration 

w Archimedes made his grand ex- 
periment, or how the immense concerns 
of our Dock-yards are conducted.” (p. 
16.) We are sure that the latter pas- 
sage did not suggest to a certain naval 
- a the rash experiment of over- 

rowing the Logan-Stone; but certain 
it is, that by the machinery of the Dock- 
yards mentioned by Mr. Fosbroke, he 
did re-instate it in its original position ; 
and as we apprehend the weight of the 
stone was equal to those used in the 
Pyramids, the wonder how these and 
Stonehenge could be erected, will no 
longer exist. Levers, and wheels, and 
axles were well known. 

Cuapter III. relates to Grecian and 
Roman Architecture. A wide differ- 
ence from Egyptian habits promi- 
nently appears. ‘Temples are not there 
extensive colleges or palaces. They 
are mere stone cases of a fine statue, 
frequently colossal. The intention 
certainly was, at least in several in- 
stances, not to detract by pre-eminence 
from the effect, which was to be ex- 
clusively confined to the latter. The 
splendid coloured plates of M. Quatre- 
mere de Quincey will give an accurate 
idea of a Greek Temple in its original 
state. The doors were thrown open, 
and nothing struck the eye but the 
statue, often of very disproportionate 
magnitude. Of the Greek and Ro- 
man temples, every thing, however, 
seems familiar. But this is not the 
fact. Mr. Fosbroke has given new 
and simple modes of discriminating 
the zras of the Doric and other styles; 
and has very properly noticed the bad 
taste and corruptions introduced by the 
Romans. In our judgment, the grand 
error of the latter was substitution of 
the Corinthian for the Doric in build- 
ings on a very large scale. The per- 
fect cylinders in the columns of 
Egypt were certainly tasteless, but the 
tapering of the Doric does not disunite 
beauty and strength.—However, we 
shall not expatiate upon this Chapter. 
We think that it includes in a very 
small compass a vast mass of instruc- 
tive matter, tending not only to the 
easy acquisition of much desirable 


knowledge, but to the formation of 
correct taste. . 
(To be continued.) 
18. Ellis’s 
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18. Ellis’s Letters on English History. 

(Continued from vol. XCIV. ii. p. 621.) 

IT is well known to Antiquaries, 
that no ter romance exists than 
pretended’ Parliamentary history. It 
1s made by party-writers to represent 
an Olympic Assembly, so far as con- 
cerns fon reli in opposition to Govern- 
ment, and a Pandemonium, with re- 
lation to its supporters. Neither one 
or the other character belongs to an 
ancient Parliament. The leading gods 
who had thundered away were ap- 
pointed Sheriffs, or otherwise removed 
on the years of a general election, to 
prevent the possibility of their return ; 
and any other interference with Go- 
vernment than passive acquiescence, 
was deemed intolerable presumption. 
The Commons were to understand 
that they were only assembled for the 
purpose of raising money, or partici- 
pating in the odium of unpopular ac- 
tions. Accordingly, when the trial of 
the Queen of Scots was resolved upon, 
Lord Burleigh writes, 

** We styck uppon Parlement, which hir 
Maty misliketh to have, but we all persist, 
to make the borden better born, and the world 
abrod better satigfyed.” P. 5. 


There is some reason to believe that 
the execution of Mary was an act in 
which Elizabeth was really betrayed 
by her Ministers. Lord Leicester 
writes, “There is a letter from the 
Scottish Queene that hath wrought 
tears, but I trust shall doe no further 
benefit, albeit the delay is too danger- 
ous.” Elizabeth in her letter to James 
disavows her concurrence in the trans- 
action, 

**1 beseche you, that as God and many 
moe knowe, how innocent I am in this 
ease; so you will believe me, that yf I had 
bid [directed] ought, I owld have bid [alided] 
by yt.” P. 23. 

Mr. Nicolas, in his Life of Secre- 
tary Davison, has so satisfactorily elu- 
cidated the whole proceedings, that 
we decline further remarks on this 
worn-out topic. 

It appears from p- 33, that the dra- 
matic ‘ormers in the colleges at 
the University used to write to Minis- 
ters for the loan of the State dresses : 

**There being in that tragedie sondry 
personages of greatest astate, to be repre- 
sented in auncient princely attire, which is 
no where to be had byt within the Office of 
the Roabes at the Tower, it is our humble 
request your most honorable Lordship 





would be pleased to graunte Lond- 
ship’s warrant unto the chiefe cheats there, 
that upon sufficient securitie we might be 
furnished from thence with such meete ne- 
cessaries as are required,” P. 33, 

It is a matter of course, from this 
application, that though masquerades 
were not uncommon, and high tra- 
gedy performed at the Theatre, yet 
suitable dresses were not to be pro- 
cured; and that Alexander or Cesar 
probably appeared in English costume. 

Nos. 231, &c. consist of Epistles to 
Lord Burghley, concerning a cure for 
the gout by topical applications, by 
plaisters, and oyle of stag’s blud. (pp. 
35—39. The disease is owing to a 
morbid secretion, thrown by nature 
from the vital parts into the extremi- 
ties, which disease can only be sus- 
pended or removed by restoring the 
constitution to a proper healthy ac- 
tion; yet, plain as this is, we even find 
Sydenham (art. Gout, in Chamhers’s 
Cyclopedia) puzzled about the matter 
of gout, the knowledge of which he 
considers an important medical desi- 
deratum. 

Elizabeth’s fondness for dress is 
well known; and that for well-made 
handsome men is not less so. The 
following articles will amuse our 
readers. 

«One little flower of gold with a frog 
thereon, and therein pe his Pee. 
namye, and a little lent.” 
— 

Upon this passage Mr. Ellis has the 
following note : 

**The Cottonian Manuscript, Vesp. F. 
vi. fol, 107, contains a description of the 
Duke d’Alengon’s ‘ phisnamye’ not much 
to his advantage; for Sir Fr. Walsingham 
says, ‘To be playne with your Lordship, 
the only thing that I fear in this match is 
the consideration of the delicacy of her Ma- 
jesty’s eye, and of the hard favor of the 
gentleman, besides his disfiguring with the 
small pockes.” P. 52. 

That Elizabeth never intended to 
marry him is plain, but she flirted 
with him, and, in our opinion (ee 
her vanity was supreme) solemnly be- 
lieved that he was deeply in love with 
her. Probably attentions (like wear- 
ing the above toy) were compliments, 
which she graciously paid to all her 


admirers; for we find also 


‘A little bottle of amber with a foot of 
gold, and on the top thereoff a bear with a 
ragged staff.” Leicester's device. P. 52. 

The 
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The letter of Bacon in p. 58 has 
been printed more than once. In the 
Cabala, 1691, and in Bacon’s Works, 
it is said to have been directed, not to 
Mr. Kenney, but Mr. Robert Kempe. 
Several similar productions of that 
great man, but most despicable flat- 
terer, written on the accession of 
James, are also to be found in his 
Works, including one to the King 
himself, and a most remarkable speci- 
men addressed to the Earl of South- 
ampton, whom he was among the first 
to congratulate on the auspicious 
change of his prospects, but did not 

join in the throng of his 
visitants, ‘* because he would be sure to 
commit no error !” 

We are next presented with va- 
rious original Letters of James I. 
There is an idiosynerasy in the cha- 
racter of this King, which baffles suc- 
cessful delineation. The fashion is to 
consider him a pedant and a fool. In 
our judgment he had considerable ta- 
lents, and was capable of making a 
good figure as a scholar, but never 
was a man of business. The error 
seems to have been in his education, 
Buchanan made him literary and well- 
informed; but he was never intro- 
duced into life. He did not know the 
world, and acted in his Kingship, as 
some old Fellows of Colleges, who 
have Tay their lives in these places, 
would be likely to do in a similar si- 
tuation. 

Several letters from the celebrated 
Sir Henry Wotton to Prince Henry, 
highly illustrative of the friendshi 
which subsisted between them, a 
including that in p. 98, are printed in 
Dr. Birch’s Life of the Prince. 

In p. 110, Mr. Ellis gives, as the 
Ceremonial of the Marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth, the Ceremonial of 
the Affiancing, which took place six 
weeks previously. A Narrative of all 
the ceremonies, compiled by Mr. 
Anstis from a variety of authorities, 
is printed in the fifth Volume of Le- 
land's Collectanea. 

There was much vulgarity in the 
Court of James. The Ring himself 
and Buckingham were not only silly 
and childish, but even low. Setting 
aside numerous instances, the incog- 
nito travelling of Prince Charles and 
Buckingham, under the mere names 
of Thomas and John Smith (p. 137), 
was fitter for farce and low comedy 
than their high rank, of which they 
ought to have had a proper feeling. 
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But Buckingham was only qualified 
for a Master of the Revels. To make 
him Prime Minister was as isrational 
as would have been the substitution of 
Grimaldi for Pitt; and the mischief 
which he did te James and Charles is 
incalculable. 

The cause of the ruin of the Stuarts 
is clearly understood. would 
always imitate the oak, and never the 
willow. They had, says Dr. King, a 
superstitious prejudice that Providence 
so highly estimated Kings, as always 
to conform events to their will. 

Charles was never popular, and we 
are inclined to attribute that to the 
corruptions of Buckingham; for’ in 
what way the Royal ~~ was in the 
opinion of the fanatic Tutingnished 
by pleasurable vices and debauchery, 
is well known. How ill-suited such 
levities were to the contracted ideas of 
the age, a ag seen in the following 
passage. e lawyers in Parliament 
desired, 

**That every Minister convicted before 
a Justice hy twelve men, to have been once 
drunk, should lose his living ; that for adul- 
tery and fornication should suffer 


death ; awa a woman be de- 
Cc 


ys Dede D saps Pam 
y Sir man " 
who would have these laws univer, and 
as a ishment to be inflicted w 
the Laitie.” 223. i 
_ The advocates for degrading the na- 
tional understanding, the only result of 
lauding Popery, will do well to consi- 
der the following passage, before t 
plead hard for a renovation of suc 
disgusting modes of inflicting unneces- 
sary misery. The French Priests in 
the suite of Henrietta Maria 
“* Made the Queen to walke a foote 
(some add barefoot) from her house at St. 
James to the gallowes at Tyburne, thereby 
to honor the saint of the day (St. James) in 
pg that holy place, where so many mar- 
tyrs (forsooth) had shed their blood in de- 
fence of the Catholique cause. Had they not 
also made her to dable in the durte in a 
foul morning from Somersett House to St. 
James, her Luciferian confessour riding 
allong by her in his coach! Yea, they 
have made her to barefoot, to spin, to 
eat her meat out of tryne [wooden] dishes, 
to waite at the table, and serve her ser- 
vants, with many other ridiculous and ab- 
surd penances. nd if these rogues dare 
thus insulte over the daughter, sister, and 
wife of so great Kinges, what slavery would 
they not make us the people undergo ?” P.242. 
Were there no other recommenda- 
tion of this work, the ‘* Earl of New- 
castle’s 
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castle's Letter of Instructions to Prince therlands, oe to illustrate the pro- 
Charles for his Studies, Conduct, and verbs, “‘ Look before leap,” and 
Behaviour,” given at p. 288 from the ‘‘ Marry in haste, anh vagus at lei- 
Harleian MSS. would alone be suffi- sure.”—It represents the sons of an 
cient. There is a knowledge of great ancient family, left (by the death of 
rarity, but of high preciousness. Itis their father) in the prime of manhood, 
that knowledge which tends to form free to choose and to follow their 
the inestimable quality called Judg- schemes of matrimonial happiness. 
ment. Singularly enough it is a thing The elder, free, liberal, and suscepti- 
which is never attem to be taught. ble, is entra into a hasty marriage 
It is deemed sufficient to inculcate with a beautiful girl of equivocal cha- 
principles and accomplishments. The  racter, and of the most depraved con- 
* mar, ro of the serpent” forms no  nexions, at an obscure watering-place, 
part of education, except so far as it who, after rendering him miserable by 
occurs, though mixed up with Bond- her own vulgar tastes and habits, and 
streetisms, in the Letters of Lord Ches- by the introtloction of the lowest pro- 
tersfield. Of such a kind, and not in- ffigates into his house, finally elopes 
ferior in merit, is the Letter alluded to, with his groom.—The nger son, 
and from its capital good sense, but James, is a cold-hearted calculatin 
too great length for insertion in this money-loving fortune-hunter; a 
=, we shall extract it in another hearing of an heiress at a ladies’ esta- 
umber of our Miscellany. blishment in the neighbourhood, who 


(To be continued.) is represented to him as the only child 

e of a Nabob, he pays his court to the 

. nd Doi Second’ Seri Jady, though as witless and cold as.an 

19. Sayings a ~— - odie . On the return of the Nabob 


8 vols, Colburn. _. from India, James is most readily ac- 
WE are not sure if the laugh which knowledged as his fature ninlw ; 
the perusal of these very entertaining and is domesticated in his town-house. 
volumes has occasioned, be always After much anxious calculation of the 
uite so innocent as we could wish. immense wealth of the Nabob, and 
We fear that it is sometimes allied to having gone too far to recede, he is 
that species of mirth which a sly sati- informed that the unattractive being 
rical wit can create, when the object on whom he has bestowed his atten- 
of his satire is in itself amiable, and tions is a natural daughter, and that 
the peculiarity ridiculed should _have the amount of her portion is a life-in- 
excited another feeling. Thus it sa- terest in three hundred a year. The 
vours of hard unkindness, to render scene in which this intelligence is de- 
-bodily infirmities the subject of sati- veloped is admirable. 
rical merriment; nor is it quite fair to In the second tale, “The Man of 
establish so complete an identity be- many Friends,” there are many well- 
tween moral obliquity and personal drawn sketches of a course of fashion- 
defect. ; _ able dissipation; its heartless profli- 
The purpose of these Stories, as it gacy, and its mean and selfish confe- 
will be recollected by our readers, is deracies. It is in sketches that this 
to illustrate some popular saying by writer excels. As for the plot itself, 
examples from modern society; and jit is the wildest that ever entered the 
for the most part this intention is very imagination of the maddest enthusiast, 
happily executed. There is to be sure or crossed the dreams of the visionary; 
a breadth of colouring intended, like farce and caricature are amusing, and, 
scene-painting, for effect ; yetare there jf not too broad, may be used as in- 
also some nice and delicate touches struments of satire. 
which exhibit the hand of the Master. The following dramatic scene may 
The Author endeavours, in his pre- be introduced entire, and would be 
face, to get rid of an objection which iojerated perhaps, in a modern farce : 
has been made to the personality of  ..1, 11. morning the old gentleman re- 
many of his sketches ; but in spite of an we, a “ieee of : e emma A 
his megatur, we cannot but suspect 40). he had given orders for different ite 
that if the head were not actually 4, of dress; and Wilson, who was fally in- 
measured for the cap, the particular stalled in his high office, presented for his 
head was present to his mind’s eye dur- approbation Monsieur Rissolle, “ without 
ing the preparation. exception the best cook in the united king- 


he first tale in the Series, The Su- dom.”—The particular profession of this 
person, 
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8 Breguer, all 
nouncing the man ton; and when 
came to comprehend that the eweet- 


hardly dared to pronounce 
the word) —cook ?” — ‘ Oui, Monsieur ; I 
believe I have de first reputation in de pro- 
fession: I live four years wiz de Marqui de 
Chester, and je me flatte dat, if I had not 
turn him off last months, I should have su- 
his cuisine at dis moment.’—‘ Oh, 
disc’ the Marquis, Sir?’ said the 
Colonel. es, mon Colonel, 1 discharge 
him; because he cast affront upon me, in- 
le to an artist of sentiment.’ — 
* Artist!’ mentally gaculated the Colonel. 
—* Mon Colonel, de Marqui had de mau- 
vais gout one day, when he had large partie 
to dine, to put salt into his soup, before all 
his com ie.’ — * Indeed,’ said Arden ; 
* and, may I ask, is that considered a crime, 
Sir, in your code ?”—* 1 don’t know Code,’ 
said the man, ‘ Morue? —dat is salt 
enough without.’—* I don’t mean that, Sir,’ 
said the Colonel; ‘I ask, is it a crime for 
a gentleman to put salt into his soup ?’— 
s Not a crime, mon Colonel,’ said Ris- 
solle, * but it would be de ruin of me, as 
cook, should it be known to the world,—so 
I told his Lordship I must leave him; that 
de butler had said, dat he saw his Lordship 
put de salt into de soup, which was to pro- 
claim to the universe dat I did not know de 
propre quantité of salt required to season m 
she And youleft his Lordship for that 
enquired the astonished country gentleman. 
—* Oui, Sir, his Lordship gave me excel- 
lent character; I go afterward to live wid my 
Lord Trefoil, very poet respectable man, 
my Lord, of good ily, and very honest 
man, I believe—but de King, one day, made 
him his governeur in Ireland, and I found I 
could not live in dat devil Dublin.’—* No!’ 
*No, mon Colonel —it is fine city,’ said 
Rissolle—‘ good place—but dere is no Ita- 
lian Opera.’—* How.shocking !’ said Arden, 
‘and you left his Excellency on that sc- 
wer ?’—* Oui, mon oe ace Why, his 
cellency managed to live there without 
an Italian Opera,’ said —* Yes, mon 
Colonel, c’est vrai—but I presume he did 
not know dere was none when he took de 
place—I have de character from my Lord, 
to state why I leave him.’—Saying which, 


he produced a written character from Lord 


’ ,’ said Rissolle, 
* give to me seven hundred pounds a-year, 
oy clon, ath tone end @ with mall 
tigre for him.’—‘ Small what, Sir ?’ exclaim- 
the astonished Colonel.— Tigre,’ said Ris- 
solle, ‘ little man-boy, to de horse.’— 
«Ah !’ said Arden, ¢ —= hundred a 

, and a tiger!’—‘ Exclusive of tis- 
ore Colonel, I never touch ana 
partment, but I have de honour to recom- 
mend Jenkin, my sister's husband, for the 

isserie, at five hundred pound, and his 
wine. Oh Jenkin is ship at dat, mon 
Colonel.’—‘ Oh! exclusive of pastry,’ said 
the Colonel, emphatically.—* Oui, mon Co- 
lonel,’ said Rissolle-—* Which is to be con- 
trived for five hundred per annum, 
additional. Why, Sir, the rector of my pa- 
rish, a clergyman, and a Pg with 
an amiable wife and seven children, has but 
half the sum to live upon.’—* Dat is hard,’ 
said Rissolle, shrugging up his shoulders.— 
* Hard—it is hard, Sir,’ said Arden; ‘and 
yet you will hear the men who pay their 
cooks seven hundred te dressing din- 
ners, get up in their p in Parliament, 
declaim against the exorbitant wealth of the 
Church of England, and tell the people that 
our Clergy are overpaid.’—‘ Poor clergie ! 
mon Colonel,’ said the man, ‘I pity your 
Clergie; but den, you don’t remember de 
science and experience dat it require to make 
an omelette souffié.’—‘ The Devil take your 
omelette, Sir,’ said Arden; ‘do you mean 
seriously and gravely to ask me seven hun- 
dred pounds a-year for your services ?’— 
*Oui, vraiment, mon Colonel,’ said Ris- 
solle, at the same moment gracefully taking 
snuff from a superb gold box.—‘ Why then, 
damn it, Sir, I can’t stand this any longer,’ 
cried the irritated novice in the fashionable 
world; ‘ seven hundred ! make it 
guineas, Sir, and I'll be your cook for the 
rest of my life.’” 

**Doubts and Fears” contains the 
same powers of graphic delineation of 
manners ; but we think the moral of 
this story is ve B pepe ee The 
manceuvre practised to reclaim a pro- 
—_ husband, is revolting to female 
delicacy, and is as forced and unnatu- 
ral as can well be conceived. 

The last and longest of the Series, 
entitled ‘‘ Passion and Principle,” is 
decidedly our favourite; it is, how- 
ever, too long for our analysis; there 
is more = nature, and less of “ger 
ture, with the exception, perhaps, o 
the detestable Sir Frederic Brashieigh, 


who 
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who is the nulld virtute redemptus of 

the piece. The story is more 

rately wrought, and more skilfully fi- 

nished, and contains many scenes that 

do honour to the writer. The sacri- 
fice of every selfish feeling on the al- 
tar of Principle, is the moral of the 

piece. —o— 

20. Catalogue of the Heralds’ Visitations ; 
with References to other — ; 
Genealogical and Topographical . in 
the British Museum. Sosond Edit. 8vo. 
pp-128. James Taylor. 

THE first edition of this very useful 
Work was noticed in our vol. xcu1t. ii. 
p- 57. It is republished with exten- 
sive corrections and additions. Under 
each county are now noticed, besides 
the Heraidie Visitations, many other 
valuable collections in the British Mu- 
seum, which are extremely desirable for 
consultation. A list is also given in this 
edition of those genealogical and topo- 

aphical MSS. which relate to Scot- 

ad, Ireland, and Wales ; and —— 

Pedigrees. This Catalogue is publish- 

ed anonimously; but we shall not err 

in attributing it to N. Harris Nicolas, 
esq. F.S.A. author of the “ Life of Se- 
cretary Davison*,” and of ‘ Notitia 

Historicat.” The present Work is a 

useful companion to Mr. Upcott’s 

*« Bibliographical Account of English 

Topography.” We are confident that 

the Author will receive the thanks of 

all those engaged in antiquarian and 
ealogical pursuits; and we ho 

that he will be induced to publish, in 
the same way, accounts of the rich MS 
stores in other public Libraries ; as, for 
instance, those in the collection of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Bodleian, 
&c. If he included those in private 
hands, so much the better, as a_ much 
sore extended work on the same plan 
could not fail of being generally ac- 
ceptable. 


——o— 

21. Encyclopedia Heraldica ; or, Complete 
i ab tte cee 'y William 
Berry, 15 years Registerin, 
Clerk in the College of Arms. 4to. Pubs 
lishing in Monthly Parts. Sherwood, 


THE object proposed the Au- 
thor of this Work, in his rospectus, 
was to yo into a clear and compre- 
as gel = ~ information on 

science eraldry, Knighthood, 
and other subjects pier with it, 





* See vol. xcimu. i. p. 521. 
T See vol, xciv. ii. pp. 444, 621, 


which had hitherto been dispersed 
through a number of learned yet vo- 
luminous writers, whose works are ill 
adapted for reference, since any in- 
formation that is sought from them 
must be obtained by the perusal of 
matter perhaps totally irrelevant and 
uninteresting at the time. 

Fourteen Parts of Mr, Berry’s Work 
have already appeared. He has col- 
lected into alphabetical arrangement 
the terms of the science, following the 
best authorities in his explanation of 
each, and illustrating every subject 
with an engraving. 

To this is to be added, besides the 
armorial bearings of the Peers and Ba- 
ronets, a collection of ancient and mo- 
dern Family Arms, to the number, as 
stated in the Prospectus, of 60,000. 
What the College of Arms will say to 
this portion 7 4 Work, we cannot 
conjecture, as many of the Coats ap- 
pear to rest on very slender founda- 
tions, little more than the wish of the 
a to have them registered by Mr. 


We have frequent! etted that 
some Member of the ollege of Arms 
did not condescend to give us a new 
Edition of Edmondson’s Heraldry ; or 
rather a new work on the science 
more useful and comprehensive. Such 
a publication, from unquestionable au- 
thority, would be a valuable addition 
to the literature of the country. But, 
in the mean time, there are, we con- 
ceive, numerous persons, to whom the 
present publication will be of very 
material use; particularly goldsmiths, 
coach-makers, lead euiocen, engrav- 
ers, undertakers, &c. who have con- 
stantly occasion to consult books on 
Heraldry, and are at the same time not 
very scrupulous in adopting the Coat 
that suits their present purpose, with- 
out stopping to prove he correctness 
of every bearing. 

The portion of the Work first no- 
ticed, the alphabetical explanation of 
the terms of Heraldry, is well calcu- 
lated to facilitate a study to which 
many are much attached, and from 
which more have hitherto been de- 
terred by the confused state of the 
science, and the scarcity and conse- 
> ge dearness of the best works on 
the subject—We would recommend 
Mr. Berry to procure an engraver who 
could do more justice to his plates. 
Ly Sg at least be , although 
the low price of the Work will not 
admit of their being costly. 


22, 
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21. A Picturesque Tour through the princi- 
pal Parts of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. 
By the late Mr. Edward Dayes. With il- 
lustrative Notes by Edw. Wedlake Bray- 
ley, F.S.A. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 
212, Nichols and Son. 


MR. DAYES was an _ ingenious 
artist, who, like many others of his 
profession, not meeting with due en- 
couragement, became pecuniarily em- 
barrassed, and, in a moment of mental 
aberration,’ committed suicide. Mr. 
Brayley, the editor of the book before 
us, by publishing a complete edition 
of his works, exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the widow, produced 1501. for her; 
and the sequel of this melancholy story 
is only a reflection that the unfortu- 
nate author's fate might by the same 
means have been averted, if the best 
dissuasive of suicide, Virgil’s ‘* supe- 
randa omnis fortuna ferendo est,” had 
been maturely considered. 

We are not going into common- 
place about suicide. It is an affair of 
disease created by mental distress, for 
persons of high religion commit_it; 
and there is no serving the dead. The 
fate of artists is often bad, and nothing 
but a market for their productions can 
remedy it. There are three causes of 
important injury to them. One is the 
long time which good work takes; 
the result of which is, like lace-work, 
high price and diminished profit ; the 
second is, that as a room with 
a few fine prints, is only done once 
during life; the third is, that persons 
do not buy prints, on account of the 
expence of framing them. As to the 
book-trade, it is only an ally, not a prin- 
cipal. Now the question is, in what 
way can prints be rendered furniture, 
without the expence of frames. We 
think that a paper might be manufac- 
tured which would elegantly supply 
this desideratum; that many rooms 
could be hung with fine prints on si- 
milar subjects, by being glued upon 
canvas, and topefinished, like curtains, 
with coloured rods, and so forth. If 
copper or steel plates can be copied by 
pressure, fine engravings may be made 
even patterns for furniture paper ; and 
one room may be made the battles 
room, another the portrait room, a 
third the ruins room, and so forth. 
We throw out these remarks as meie 
hints, which the unhappy fate of the 
Author has drawn from us. 

The tendency of such works as that 

Guyrt. Mac. February, 1825. 
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before us is national. It -promotes 
patriotism and trade, because it excites 
a love of embellishing places of resi- 
dence, an attachment to the natural 
beauties of our country, and a love for 
the art of drawing, and its productions. 
It makes home a place of pride and 
pleasure ; and it increases the value of 
pro by its connexion with plant- 
ing and ameliorating. The misfortune 
is, that drawing forms no indispensa- 
ble ia of liberal education. Now 
the first composers gain an easy liveli- 
hood by teaching music ; and our best 
artists might do the same, if drawing 
was equally encouraged among the 
male sex.* Every man of liberal edu- 
cation ought to be able to sketch from 
Nature ; and it requires no sacrifice of 
time, which would impede high intel- 
lectual pursuits. The effects would 
soon be seen. Churches would not 
be mutilated or dilapidated ; unsightly 
wastes would be clothed; old houses 
would be gothicized; rivulets, after 
their beginnings and terminations had 
been concealed, would turn mills, aud 
the back water weirs form cataracts ; 
quarries would be excavated and plant- 
ed so as to form curious caverns; roads 
would be directed so as to furnish plea- 
sant rides; naked villages would be 
hidden by woods; and, in short, if the 
accomplishment of drawing was uni- 
versal, a universal taste for the pictu- 
resque would be the inevitable result. 
—Now to the acquisition of such an 
accomplishment and taste, books of 
the beautiful kind of that now before 
us eminently conduce. 

The subject of the work is a district 
where, we are told, that the traveller 
** will occasionally visit scenery as ro- 
mantic as any in North Wales ; water- 
falls of the very first character; reli- 
gious houses, which, for preservation 
and extent, are unrivalled; and castles 
highly picturesque; nor is this all, 
contrasted to the sterile, he will meet 
with the most fertile vales, highly en- 
riched with wood and water.” P. 2. 

We shall now give some interesting 
particulars. Haddon Hall is known 
to be a castellated mansion in a high 
state of preservation, but conveys a 
poor idea of the comforts of our an- 
cestors. 


**Not any thing can show in so strong 





* It is taught in very bad taste at nume~ 
rous ladies’ schools.—Rev. 


@ point 
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a point of view, the improved condition of 
society, as this hall; the poorest person at 
present possessing apartments, not only 
more convenient, but at the same time bet- 
ter secured against the severities of the 
weather. Excepting the gallery, all the 
rooms are dark and uncomfortable. They 
convey but a low idea of the taste of our 
ancestors, or of their domestic pleasures : 
yet was this place for ages considered as the 
very seat of magnificence. Massive and so- 
lid, this fabric would resist all the effects of 
the winter storms; but the doors and win- 
dows are of most execrable workmanship ; 
immense hinges of iron support the former, 
and these are fastened on with large spike- 
nails, clenched down; the wood-work also 
is so badly jointed, that the hand can pass 
between the planks; and round the extre- 
mities are great fissures, through which the 
wind whistles in the most disagreeable man- 
ner. To remedy this inconvenience, the 
doors were covered with arras, which still 
hangs in tattered remnants round many of 
the apartments; and to save the trouble of 
putting it back at each time of passing in 
or out, clumsy iron hooks have been driven 
into the walls.” P. 13. 

At Settle is a very curious market 
house. It is raised on an arcade, above 
which is a gallery leading to different 
dwellings. (p. 64.)—None of the passes 
in North Wales equals Gordale Scar; 
for the water tumbling down its bosom 
gives it greatly the superiority. Im- 
mense rocks rising two hundred yards 
high, and in some places projecting 
upwards of twenty over their bases, 
form two sides of a ravine, through 
which roars a waterfall of twenty or 
thirty yards high. It is engraved in 
Whitaker’s Craven. — Ripon received 
its charter of incorporation from Al- 
fred, anno 886, and the following an- 
cient custom is a curious exemplifica- 
tion of one mode, by which he main- 
tained his celebrated plan of police, 
now but dimly recognized in our hun- 
dreds, tithings, and courts leet. 


«<The town was formerly governed by a 
Vigilarius or Wakeman, and Elders. It was 
the duty of the Wakeman to cause a horn 
to be blown every night at nine o'clock; 
after which, if any house or shop was robbed 
before the rising of the Sun, the next morn- 
ing the loss was to be made good to the suf- 
ferers from the receipt of an annual tax of 
fourpence levied on every house with one 
door, and eightpence on such as had two 
outward doors. The custom of blowing the 
horn still continues, though the tax has 
ceased, as well as the good effects arising 
from it.” P. 130. 


At the same place (Ripon) is a 


conical barrow, called Danish, said to 
be wholly composed, from its base to 
the apex, of sand, gravel, and human 
bones. (p. 131.) At Trelleck in Mon- 
mouthshire, where Harold obtained a 
victory over the Welch, is a barrow of 
similar form and pretended composi- 
tion. These, therefore, may be pro- 

tly called battle-barrows, like the 
— Polyandrium near Marathon, 

c. 

In p.139 Mr. Dayes makes a singu- 
lar omnes, that the colouring of S 
ture, not only in the vegetation, but in 
the cattle, and the azure of the sky, is 
unusually bright and vigorous in the 
country about Fountains Abbey. 

The altar end of the church of Rie- 
vaulx Abbey is nearly South. P. 158. 

The following remarks may be very 
useful to sketchers. 


**« While busy in scanning the transitory 
beauties of this scene [Roche Abbey], a 
stranger asked permission to sit down by 
me to sketch. He had been much per- 
plexed, he said, with the dark under the 
arch of the gate, to know how to force it 
back; to obtain which end he had made 
the trees on the foreground very black, but 
this had made his sketch muddy and heavy. 
I observed that he should have left the re- 
cess the darkest, as it appeared in nature, 
and all would have been well; as neither 
light nor dark had in themselves the power 
to advance in a picture. Besides, he must 
recollect, what Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
somewhere observed, ‘that the best effect 
would not result from the strongest dark 
being on the foreground, but the contrary.” 
The strongest relief will often be obtained 
by the great dark being thrown into the 
middle distance, and perhaps the most natu- 
ral. A young lady once asked me, if a 
landscape could be made without a tree in 
the corner? She might have put the same 
query of dark foregrounds. I never think 
of a tree in the corner, but it makes me 
tremble for the arts, when thus subjoined to 
the unnatural caprices of bad taste.” P. 26. 


The several places, of which there 
are prints (all well executed, and some 
very beautiful), are thirteen, besides a 

rtrait of the author.—1. Roche Ab- 

ey. 2. Dove-dale (an exquisite piece 
of scenery). 3. Roche Abbey; ano- 
ther view. 4. Kirkstall Abbey. 5. 
Middleham Castle. 6. Hack-fall. 7 
Ripon Minster. 8. Fountains Abbey. 
9. Helmsley Castle. 10. Rievaulx 
Abbey. 11. Byland Abbey. 12. West 
front of York Minster (a perfect model 
of Gothic beauty, of which Sir Chr. 
Wren, because he would not be con- 
tent 
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tent with the best, has given a spoiled 
imitation in the West front of West- 
minster Abbey). 13. Ouse Bridge, York. 

To persons who may not like the 
expence of Whitaker’s superb works, 
the Craven and Richmondshire, this 
handsome little book will furnish an 
elegant substitute. Mr. Brayley, an 
editor excellently qualified, has ren- 
dered it additionally valuable by use- 
ful notes. It is elegantly printed, and 
is a proper companion to the library, 
the show-shelf of pretty and well- 
dressed books, or the drawing-room 


table. 

—o— 

22, A Descriptive and Historical Account 
of Dudley Castle, and its surrounding 
Scenery, with Graphic Illustrations. By 
the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. F.R.S. L. 
Vicar of Dudley. 8vo. pp. 144. 

23. Nichols’s Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, 
&c. By the same. Crown 8vo. pp. 202. 
DUDLEY is one of those very few 

Castles, which are mentioned in Domes- 

day Book; and since Anglo-Saxon 

Castles are, as to their usual con- 

formation, archeological desiderata, 

we are glad to find a further eonfirma- 
tion in this instance of the plans laid 
down first by Strutt, and after him by 

Fosbroke (Encycl. of Antiq. ii. page 

504). The general plan of original 

Anglo-Saxon castrametation is that 

of an exterior circular line surround- 

ing another of more elevated ground, 
the soil taken from the top of a hill or 
knoll to render it a flat or plateau, fit 
for building upon, being shot down to 
render the brim of the inner circuit 
more steep. To this were annexed 
ramifying entrenchments, according 
to circumstances. Such was in its 
original state Dudley Castle; and as 
this book is only introductory to a re- 
om History, we suggest the hint of 

ing favoured with an -_~ 
cal plan, distinct from all buildings, 
which plan may be purely Anglo- 

Saxon in its relations. The ground- 

lan in p. 3 suggests various things, 
ring upon this the first ancient cha- 
racter, and the mention besides of va- 

rious entrenchments (see PP. 56, 57), 

all lead us to anticipate such a valua- 

ble document. 
We have the more hopes of this 


satisfaction, because, in the ground- 
plan, page 28, we have the actual 
mode of construction used in Anglo- 
Saxon castles, though the buildings 
themselves are of subsequent super- 
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structure. What we mean is this. 
The keep is built upon the highest 
ground, and inside of an ample con- 
nected circuit are placed the various 
necessary buildings. There is not 
court within court, or even one larger 
square with angular and intermediate 
towers; but there is a strong kee 
with an enclosure annexed, lined wit 
offices, as kitchens, stables, &c. &c. 
The distinction, therefore, of Dudley 
Castle is, in our opinion, this. The 
old Anglo-Saxon plan was not altered ; 
but the edifices introduced by Norman 
improvements were erected around the 
old verge of plain wall, thus adding to 
the means of defence without new 
modification or destruction. Thus we 
have a castellated mansion, built half 
around a keep, raised upon a mount 
of earth; the precise characteristic of 
the Castles built by the Princess El- 
fleda, the renowned daughter of Al- 
fred. But this is not all. We have 
an arched gateway in the keep, which 
shows that, as at Conisborough, there 
must have been a direct perpendicular 
ascent (see the plate, p. 21), and not a 
flanking side-long entrance (which 
Mr. Fosbroke makes an addition of 
Norman origin) ; for this gateway is 
on the ground-floor; not as the Nor- 
man, upon that above. There is also 
a noticeable peculiarity. The corner 
towers of the keep (according to the 
late) are not of equal size, but one is 
arger and higher than the others on 
the gate side, for the evident purpose 
of commanding both the entrance and 
the other towers, should they have 
been unfortunately carried. We throw 
out these hints for the future use of 
Dr. Booker, who, by the following 
extracts, shows that he is just such a 
minute investigator of Castles, as an 
Antiquary would desire. 
Speaking of the Porter's Lodge he says, 
‘« Near the entranee on the right, will be 
discerned an excavated part, smoothly plas- 
tered, of a bottle shape, in which a man 
might conveniently stand upright, and re- 
ceive air from an aperture immediately over 
his head, when enclosed, in a state of for- 
lorn hope. The enclosure, though now re- 
moved, afforded a well-contrived secret 
hiding place ; whence, if necessity compel- 
ed, he might the more readily escape,—the 
draw-bridge and its keeper being at hand, 
Another excavated space will be discerned 
near the opposite side, of an horizontal form, 
where, on a couch or pallet, the same trusty 
officer might occasionally repose.” (pp. 23, 
24.) 
An 
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An ante-room communicating with 
the Hall seems to have been the But- 
tler’s apartment, for it communicated 
with the cellar. (p. 28.) A Parlour 
was the ante-room on this side to Halls. 

The next curious thing is the “« Gar- 
rison Went, covered with a strong 
door of iron. ‘The constable of the 
Castle who has the key to the towers, 
will also unlock and uplift that door. 
The well, like the door, is square,—a 
form peculiar to garrison-wells of great 
antiquity. Its diameter, 6 feet G inch. 
its depth, 108 feet.” P.37. 

On the left of the arch of the grand 
entrance is an opening in the wall, 
which formerly had a flight of steps, 
evidently for private ingress or egress, 
without opening the gates.—Each of 
the turrets had a doorway from the 
area; and there was a subterraneous 
communication between the fianking 
towers. P. 41. 

In p. 123 we have the very curious 
account now following : 


“«On clearing or breaking a stratum of 
coal, called the stone-coal, which is about 
four feet thick,—and in that situation lies 
alout fifty yards from the earth’s surface, 
we discovered a living reptile of the snake 
or adder kind, lying coiled up, imbedded in 
a small hollow cell, within the said solid 
coal; which might be about 20 tons in 
weight. The reptile, when discovered, vi- 
sibly moved ; and soon afterwards crept out 
of the hole, but did not live longer than ten 
minutes, on being exposed to the air, when 
it naturally died,—not having been at all 
wounded or hurt by cleaving of the coal, 
whose thickness and solidity must have ex- 
cluded it before from all air. The hollow 
in which it lay was split or cloven in two, by 
means of an iron wedge, and was rather 
moist at the bottom, but had no visible wa- 
ter. lt was nearly the size of a common 
tea-saucer; and the reptile was about nine 
inches long, of a darkish ashy colour, and a 
little speckled.” P. 124, 

The late Sir Joseph Banks pronounc- 
ed this the most singular instance of 
the kind, which had ever come to his 
knowledge. Parkinson says, that in 
coal-mines we see the surface of the 
ante-diluvian world, the remains of 
its forests, and every body knows that 
animation may be preserved ad infini- 
tum, where the subject becomes tor- 
pid through the temperature being be- 
neath that of the atmosphere. The 
inference from the speedy death of the 
reptile is, that our atmosphere is not 
that of the antediluvian; for had it 
been very hot, the animal would pro- 
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bably have exhibited signs of vivacity ; 

and had it been in our cold season, 

probably would have continued torpid. 

Neither of these circumstances en- 

suing, it should seem, that it died be- 

cause the air was not suited to the sup- 
rt of its existence. 

The worthy and ingenious Doctor 
has given us very favourable specimens 
of his descriptive powers, in his ac- 
count of a dark Cavern, the Destruc- 
tion of St. Edmund’s Church, and the 
Conflagration (pp. 47 and 97); but as 
they do not, however meritorious, en- 
large the information of the reader, we 
have taken ground of greater curiosity 
and novelty. 

The Lectures are very impressive; 
and do honour to the pulpit eloquence 
and general talents of the Author. 


—-o— 
24. The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish and Palace of Lambeth. By Thomas 
Allen. Royal 8vo & 4to. Part I. pp. 192. 


WE had occasion to take a cursory 
notice of the first Number of this 
work in our Magazine for March, 
1824, p. 254, We there observed, 
that Lambeth presented a vast field for 
research, and had already occupied the 
attention of some of our first Antiqua- 
ries, Ducarel, Nichols, Denne, and 
Bray ; but that is no reason why a me- 
ritorious character may not attach to 
works upon a smaller scale. 

As the Romans had a station in St. 
George’s Fields, as Ptolemy places Lon- 
dinum among the Canéii, and on the 
S. side of the Thames, and as three 
Roman ways from Kent, Surrey, and 
Middlesex, centered in this district, 
we reeret that nothing is known of 
the history of Lambeth at this early 
period. One of the Roman roads is 
generally supposed to have terminated 
at Stangate, where was a_ passage 
across the Thames. As Stangate was 
in the Marsh Liberty, there must have 
been a causeway. Near Vauxhall turn- 
pike, are or were remains of entrench- 
ments thrown up originally by the 
Romans, and repaired in the civil 
wars for the security of London. This 
station was connected by a road, &c. 
with a camp in St. George’s Fields, a 
fort at the end of Kent-street, and ano- 
ther at the Grange near Bermondsey- 


street, all visibly intended for the pro- 
tection of Southwark and London. 
Connect these with the walled city ot 
London, and in the mind’s eye we have 

a very 
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a very interesting picture. Villas and 
mausolea there certainly were ; for tes- 
selated pavements and urns have been 
found in St. George’s Fields. The vi- 
cinity of Vauxhall and Kennington, 
we conceive to have been the most 
pleasant spot; and Lambeth, strictly 
so called, from its presumed etymon— 
lam, dirt—and hyth, haven, to have 
been ground adjacent to a quay, and 
robably marshy. Under the Anglo- 
Saxons, the part distinct from a Royal 
Palace at Kennington, a rs to have 
been given to Waltham A bey in sex, 
i.e. toan Augustine Canonry founded by 
Earl Harold, afterwards King, in 1062. 
The palace where Hardicanute died, 
we conceive to be Kennington, i.e. 
Kyning-town, or King’s town, and the 
denomination Lambeth merely to im- 
ly the general appellation of the place, 
including Keunington. 

Thus far for the early history of 
Lambeth, not given in the work be- 
fore us. 

It commences with a collection of 
plates, some of which are very inte- 
resting. The first which we shall no- 
tice is the plan of Kennington Manor 
House, taken in 1636. The Westmins- 
ter Bridge it mentions were stairs to 
the water, probably opposite West- 
minster Hall, and near the present 
bridge of stone; for such was the 
name of the wooden platforms to the 
river. The stairs still existing in New 
Palace Yard (the ancient Water-Gate 
of which is engraven in Smith’s Anti- 
quities of Westminster, p. 28), were 
called Westminster Bridge, as might 
be very probably those on the opposite 
bank. There were also near the same 
spot, the King’s bridge and the Queen’s 
bridge, one of them probably the same 
as “* Westminster Bridge.” The prin- 
cipal stairs to the water from White- 
hall Palace were called Whitehall 
Bridge. The interior of the Lollards’ 
Prison is very curious. It is a box, 
i.e. a room floored, walled, and roofed 
with thick wooden slabs. Why it 
was of this singular construction is 
hard to conjecture, unless it were be- 
cause bricks were deemed too insecure, 
and stone was expensive. Vauxhall 
manor house was another very curious 
building, in the whimsical Chinese 
fancy style of Nonsuch. 

shall now notice such few mat- 
ters as appear to be curious, but there 
is little or no novelty to be discovered. 
Many of our readers are no doubt ig- 


norant of the following odd fact. When 
Thomas Tomkins was Rector of Lam- 
beth, 


** As Chaplain to the Archbishop, it was 
his duty to examine works previous to grant- 
ing a licence for printing; and, amongst 
others, Milton’s Paradise Lost was submit- 
ted to him, when his great penetration dis- 
covered treason in that noble simile of the 
Sun in an eclipse, in the first book of the 
poem, and refused the imprimatur; for 
which he has been severely attacked ; yet in 
1679 he gave the license to Paradise Re- 
gained and Sampson Agonistes, in which 
are several severe strictures clearly pointed 
at the Restoration of Charles [L.” P. 24, 


Thus this sublime monument of 
genius might utterly have perished, 
through subjection to the power of 
a Goth and a blockhead, who was em- 
ployed to license poetical works, of 
which he had neither taste nor judg- 
ment sufficient to comprehend the 
beauties. If the passage had really 
been offensive, why not have content- 
ed himself with only ordering it to be 
— 

n page 54 we have a wood-cut 
of a beacon, erected on the tower 
of Lambeth Church. It appears to 
have been a cylindrical stone turret, 
a all round towards the top with 
ong apertures, and topped by a coni- 
cal roof. 

To the cut is annexed the follow- 
ing account : 

“* According to Dr. Ducarel, a beacon 
was formerly on the top of the tower; 
but Mr. Denne says, the short distance it is 
from the gate-house of the palace, where 
the valuable writings of the Prerogative 
Court are kept, es it very un- 
likely that ie vould be ‘allowed. Lambard’s 
* Perambulations in Kent’ show that the 
Eastern Beacon nearest London was upon 
Shooter’s Hill, and that in Middlesex upon 
Hampstead Hill; but in Hollar’s View of 
London from Lambeth circa 1666, the bea- 
con is plainly shewn, as may be seen in the 
annexed engraving ; and also in his View of 
Lambeth Palace, 1647; and in the View of 
Lambeth from the Thames in Nichols’s 
History. The beacon is also shewn in a 
view taken by a Florentine artist, in the 
suite of Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, in 1669. 
At present there are no remains of it exist- 
ing.” P. 54. 


Theremarkable high price of wrought 
iron in the 16th century is worthy no- 
tice :— 

«© 4.1579. Payd for making the great 
clapper to a smithe in White Chapel, it 


waying 
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waying xxxilb. et dim, at vid. the pounde, 
15s. 9d.” P. 53. 

Mr. Allen has taken much pains in 
adding illustrative essays to his subjects ; 
and they are often interesting. The 
plates are tastefully executed, and upon 
the whole the work is a neat and con- 
cise account of this ancient Anglo- 
Saxon parish. 


25. The Quarterly Theological Review and 
Ecclesiastical Record. Vol. I. pp. 328. 


WHERE the secular power is uni- 
ted with the profession of a particular 
creed, i.e. in enforcing it by severe 
nalties, Religion may be then made an 
engine of State, as was the Inquisition 
in Spain. But where Toleration exists, 
history will show that Religion may 
chiefly become the cloak of personal 
ambition, especially in the hands of 
men who have not interest, talent, or 
learning, to support their pretensions. 
Admitting that a man may have con- 
scientious differences of opinion, yet 
there can be no spiritual reasons as- 
signed why he should wish to form a 

rty in his own favour,—in other 
words, establish a sect. If he does so, 
his conduct from that moment becomes 
worldly. An Established Church acts 
under an aggregate of doctrines, of 
which collective wisdom forms the ar- 
ticles; but the disciple of a sect follows 
a mere individual, who dictates a creed, 
if not with the open avowal, at least 
the absolute presumption, of infallibi- 
lity; and if he had had the modesty of 
a philosopher, he would not, under the 
difficulty of the subject, have made 
any such claims. Erroneous as were 
the sentiments of Hume, Gibbon, and 
other infidels, they never took any 
pains to form a sect. Lord Chester- 
field, an avowed infidel, admits that 
there may be good men in black as 
well as in brown coats, and reprobates 
all professional illiberality ; but this is 
not the mode of action with modern 
religious projectors. They attack the 
regular Clergy; andin plain fact avow, 
that, though they allow difference of 
sentiment to be the sole plea of claim- 
ing legal protection, they cannot al- 
low the same plea in men professing 
the Religion of the State. Now, no- 
thing can be more self-evident, than 
that a Clergyman of the latter descrip- 
tion stands upon precisely the same 
footing, in regard to the privilege of 
toleration, as his opponents; and that, 


if he claims besides the approbation of 
the State, that claim is founded upon 
distinct principles, with which states- 
men only have a concern. For in- 
stance, the State deputes a qualified 
body of men to form a code of the 
doctrines which they believe to be 
those of pure Christianity. This code 
is formed, approved, mt 4 promulgated 
by authority, Individuals step forward 
and asseverate that the code is not in 
harmony with their ideas, and demand 
that the State shall not recognize any 
other principle than liberty of con- 
science, viz. that it shall leave to every 
man a right of worshipping God as he 
pleases. Now this is a truism; for no 
power can prevent any worship of God, 
according to inclination ; but it would 
show manifest folly in a Legislature, 
empowered of course with the reli- 
gious and moral instruction of the 
people, and a large property wisely de- 
voted to that purpose, to consign it 
over to A. and B.; to men who can 
have no other plea for soliciting it at 
all, than difference of thinking,—a 
plea which, though it may sanction 
their becoming dissenters, can never 
furnish them with claims upon the 
State, for being endowed with funds 
to propagate that dissent, or for a cer- 
tificate of approbation ; because that 
implies preference, which is imprac- 
ticable, except with regard to ong 
party: if so, liberty of conscience is 
no longer the title-deed. 

But it will be said, why should the 
State en py any religion at all? 
Why should it not write on the doors 
of Parliament, as Grimaldi did on his 
door, during Lord Geo. Gordon's ** No 
Popery” riots, ‘‘ No Religion at all 
here?” The fuct is, that the State 
does not dictate what shall be the reli- 
gion of the people. It only says, we 
will put into the ion of certain 
property those alone who profess such 
doctrines as we believe to be fittest for 
the instruction of the people: and this 
very principle of conduct is and must 
be practised by the Dissenters them- 
selves. Each body has its own esta- 
blishment. Will the Conference of 
Wesleyan Methodists appoint a Unita- 
rian to a profitable chapel? Certainly 
not. a | call, in short, upon Govern- 
ment to do that which they themselves 


never did, will, or can do. Would 
they have the Church-property doled 
out among them like lottery tickets? 
and would they have “every man his 

own 
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own parson?” Now it is plain that 
they can make no claim to the former 
indulgence, without adinitting the lat- 
ter position ; and, that admitted, what 
plea is there for any teachers being ne- 
cessary, and what right have they to 
expect a congregation and be paid for 


services, when every man’s power of 


serving himself is allowed. If they 
plead Scripture, in regard to the ne- 
cessity of a ministry, that same Scrip- 
ture prescribes a creed ; and if a creed, 
an establishment; or otherwise, it com- 
mands a belief, without annexing to 
it either teachers or believers of it. 
All creeds are only codes of principles, 
and no body, religious or civil, can be 
formed to act in concert without them. 

For the reasons contained in this 
proémium, we highly approve of a 
good Theological Review, which will 
be conducted upon principles of mas- 
terly writing (and that ladles know- 
ledge of life and the world), which 
confutes perilous doctrines, and, like 
the rod of Moses, swallows up all the 
others. A Reviewer is not a Show- 
man merely exhibiting the tricks of 
clever ponies and learned pigs; but a 
Lecturer, eliciting from the books be- 
fore him essential points of knowledge 
and valuable novelties. Reviewing is 
a species of writing which cannot be 
curtailed by the cautious proprieties of 
episcopal decorum. There must be 
boldness and originality ; nor is learn- 
ing alone sufficient. Bentaets is cer- 
tain death to a periodical work ; and 
wishing sincerely well to this, we warn 
the Editors against permitting it to be 
stuffed with common-place and sermon 
matter. In our judgment, it should 
take up errors newly started or of po- 
pular currency, expose their folly, and 
let the form and manner of Paley’s 
writing be the standard. 

We shall now take notice of one or 
two of the articles. 

With regard to Mr. Faber, in his 
arguments against Deism, we find the 
grand position unnoticed, viz. that it 
implies hypotheses, 2 priori, concern- 
ing Deity, which is absurd. This is 
the pedestal upon which all confata- 
tion ought to be founded. 

In the review of Rennell’s Conver- 
sion and Death of Count Struensee, 
we find the following excellent re- 
marks, very applicable to the present 
period, when bid Bailey saintship is 
so much lauded. 

**A dread of the horrors of remorse are 
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no doubt a salutary check to the beginnings 
of sin; but if these can be washed away 
when life draws to a close by the tears and 
uneasiness of a few days ; if a confident hope 
of on be the result of such short-lived 
faith in Christ, where is the distinction be- 
—- py say a weet rather does it not 

old out to the evil-di encouragement 
to delay the Siento of thet cad 
courses?” P, 92, 

Men of the world well know that 

a good Bishop cannot be a good poet, 
and vice versd. We have seen some 
excellent imitations of Collins by Bp. 
Mant, when a Winchester scholar ; 
and we submit to our readers whether 
the following lines of the xxxixth 
Psalm are worthy the learned Prelate’s 
reputation and conceded talents. 
** My mouth, while sinners stand around, 
As with a muzzle shall be bound.” 


If these lines were sung in churches, 
the congregation would inevitably think 
of butchers’ mastiffs. For mercy’s sake 
let us have no more translations of the 
Psalms, unless it be simple parallelisms 
without rhyme. No ode of Gray is 
superior to that of Rousseau (not Jean 
Jaques), taken from the xviiith Psalm, 
Sd rm Cieux instruisent la Terre,” &c. 
What animation is there in the follow- 
ing stanza: 


**O que tes ceuvres sont belles, 

Grand Dieu ! quels sont tes bienfaits ! 
Que ceux qui te sont fideles 

Sous ton joug trouvent d’attraits. 

Ta crainte inspire la joie ; 
Elle assure notre voie ; 

Elle nous rend triomphans : 

Elle éclaire la jeunesse, 
Elle fait briller la sagesse 

Dans les plus foibles enfans.” 

The fact is, that the Psalms may be 
ay a ye but cannot be 
translated, with the preservation of 
poetical merit. 

In p. 163, the Reviewers are at a 
loss to know how livings came to be in 
the gift of the Crown. If they con- 
sult Fosbroke’s Gloucester City, p. 210, 
note g, they will find a quotation from 
a work which explains this matter. 

With the review of Dibdin we are 
not satisfied, as toa question of princi- 
ple. It seems to convey an oblique 
reprehension of the Clergy for med- 
dling with profane learning. If learn- 
ing be at all requisite in a nation, it 
must be supported by the Clergy, for 
no other profession has time to do it; 
and considering what a vast influence 
it must necessarily have upon the —" 
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lic mind; what a character of utility it 
confers on the order; what superior 
tutors and improving companions it 
makes of Clergymen ; we are utterly at 
a loss for the grounds of such an opi- 
nion, unless we are to find it in the 
austere absurdities of unphilosophical 
conventiclers. Does it conduce to the 
lory of God or the good of man, to 
Srenies civilization and religion? We 
as much approve of limiting clerical 
pursuits to theology, as we should of 
cutting off all a man’s fingers, and 
leaving him only a thumb. Did the 
Jesuits think so? and they were mas- 
ters in worldly wisdom. any per- 
sons read divinity books except eccle- 
siastics and old women ?—Young ones 
do not, nor the laity. It is far too 


—. 

ith the most sincere respect for 
the authors of the work before us, we 
think that they have too much of the 
Bishop, and too little of the General, 
for the Church Militant; but this is a 
defect easily cured, and we hope that 
it will be so. Reviews cannot be 
written, we repeat, upon. the plan of 
Sermons and Episcopal Charges, or be 
mere laudatory eulogiums of common- 
places. 


—@— 

26. The Life of Samuel Johnson, D. D. 
the First President of King’s College in 
New York, containing many interesting 
Anecdotes ; a general View of the State of 
Religion and Learning in Connecticut 
during the former Part of the last Century ; 
and an Account of the Institution and Rise 
of Gale College, Connecticut; and of 
King’s (now Columbia), New York. By 
Thomas “Bradbury Chandler, D. D. for- 
merly Rector of St. John’s Church, Eliza- 
beth Town, New Jersey. To which is 
added, an A, ix, containing many Ori- 
ginal Letters, never before published, from 
Bishop Berkeley, Bishop Lowth, Arch- 
Lishop Secker, and others, to Dr. Johnson. 
8vo. pp. 209. New York. Reprinted 
in London, 1824. Rivingtons. 

Dr. SaMuet Jounson was born at 
Guilford in Connecticut, in 1696; and 
having a studious turn, was educated 
for the Church, as it then existed in 
America, ‘* viz. on the congregational 

Jan” (i.e. one in which the sheep di- 
rect the shepherd) ; and after being at 
school with various ecclesiastics, some 
of whom understocd Latin, and others 
not, was at last sent to Saybrook Col- 
lege. There all which the professors 
were capable of teaching, was ‘ con- 
struing Cicero’s Orations (in part), five 





or six books of Virgil, part only of the 
Greek Testament, with some chapters 
of the Hebrew Psalter, common arith- 
metic, and a little surveying. Of lo- 
gic, metaphysics, and ethics, nothing 
more was taught than the exploded 
systems of the schoolmen. io 

yle, Locke, and Newton, were ut- 
| unknown; and the students were 
told “that a new philosophy would 
soon bring in a new divinity, and cor- 
rupt the pure religion of the country ; 
and it was not intended that they 
should vary the breadth of a hair from 
Ames’s Medulla and Cases of Con- 
science, and Wollebius.” Dr. Johnson, 
however, and other students, occasion- 
ed a secession, by establishing a Col- 
lege at New Haven on a better plan, 
and in the course of reading discover- 
ed that extempore praying and preach- 
ing was wrong, unscriptural, and ge- 
nerative of enthusiasm, self-conceit, 
and spiritual pride (pp. 18, 19), and 
that the independent or congregational 
form of Church government, in which 
the people have so much influence, 
had similar results. 

** This, as well as extempore er, he 
plainly perceived to be paoheathe of con- 
ceitedness and self-sufficiency, and by natu- 
ral consequence of censoriousness and un- 
charitableness, The discipline was often 
applied to the mere frailties of nature, or 
prostituted to the purposes of private re- 
venge, and issued commonly in great ani- 
mosities, and sometimes in the most viru- 
lent separations and schisms.” P. 21. 

All which evils are prevented by 
ye The next conversion was 
through reading Potter on Church Go- 
vernment (a book to which no answer 
has ever been attempted), and similar 
works ; a conscientious persuasion that 
no act of ordinution and government 
Sor several ages was ever allowed to le 
lawful without a Bishop at the head of 
the Presbytery. (p. 25.) In conse- 
quence, Dr. Johnson and some others 
embarked for England, to receive epis- 
copal ordination. On their return to 
America, in 1724, there were only 
about thirty episcopal families at Strat- 
ford, all of them poor, and about forty 
more in the neighbouring towns ; but 
in 1736 the whole number in Connec- 
ticut was seven hundred, an increase 
not altogether owing to Dr. Johnson 
and his worthy coadjutors, but to the 
extravagance and misrule of the Dis- 
senters themselves (pp. 62, 63); and 





what is more extraordinary, to the 
fuss 
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fuss and bustling of Mr. Whitfield. 
We have repeatedly urged, that fanati- 
cal preaching will only produce faction; 
and as the demonstration of this is, 
next to its important object, the vindi- 
cation of the superiority of the Church 


of England, the most important part 


of the book, we shall give the account 
at length. It will show satisfactorily 
what we are to expect from similar 
practices elsewhere. 


*¢ But what a few years after more effec- 
tually contributed to the increase of the 
Church [of England] in Connecticut, was a 
strange, wild enthusiasm, introduced by Mr. 
Whitfield, and pro by his followers 
throughout the country. At the first a 
pearing of this adventurer, who was in » 
orders of the Church of England, and still 
wore the garb of her Clergy, although he 
had violated her laws, as well as his own 
oath of canonical obedience,—he was re- 
ceived with all the marks of high approba- 
tion and applause by the dissenting minis- 
ters in general. Some of them undoubtedly 
looked upon him as an extraordi person 
raised up by Providence, like John the Bap- 
tist, and coming in the spirit and power of 
Elias to rouse sinners from their spiritual 
slumbers, and to bring men to seriousness 
of life, and the practice of piety; and in- 
deed there is reason to believe that his 
preaching was attended with good effects in 
several instances. But there were others 
of them who seemed to court him, because 
thev. considered him rather in the light of 
an instrument by which the Church in Con- 
necticut might be crushed in her infancy, 
or at least her growth much retarded. This 
it was hoped might be effected by his bitter 
revilings of her Bishops and Clergy. But 
after a while, many of his abettors were 
convinced of their mistake, and saw reason 
to repent of the countenance they had 
shown him. Instead of subverting, or even 
so much as shaking the Church of Eng- 
land, he nearly occasioned the utter disso- 
lution of their own Churches. 

**Soon after his ing through the 
country, several preachers undertook to be 
Whitfields also. They endeavoured to pro- 
ceed in his manner, imitating his voice, his 
theatrical action, his vociferation; they dis- 
regarded all the rules of ecclesiastical order, 
and strolled about from place to place, as he 
had done. It was not long before these 
were followed by a numerous train of igno- 
rant lay-exhorters, uttering the most hor- 
rid expressions concerning God and Reli- 
gion, and proclaiming in the most affecting 
tones, and with the greatest violence and 
extravagance of gesture, the terrors of hell 
and damnation, in order to bring men to 
conversion. In several instances, by thus 
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exciting the emotions of terror, they ac- 
tually frightened persons out of the use of 
their reason. Their night-meetings in par- 
ticular, at some of which Mr, Johnson was 
present in disguise, exhibited the wildest 
scenes of confusion and uproar, At some 
of those assemblies, a number of persons 
might be seen sighing, groaning, dreadfull 
screechi » and vars sh their hands, v4 
smiting their breasts, the preacher or ex- 
horter all the while tormenting them like a 
fiend, as the only way to bring them to 
Christ; while others, who had lately been 
converted in this manner, were in the great- 
est exstacies and raptures, triumphantly sing- 
ing anthems and hallelujahs. Of these some 
would fall into trances; in which they con- 
versed familiarly with Christ and his angels, 
and saw who were to be saved, and who 
damned; and not a few of them would fall 
to censuring and reviling, as pharisees and 
the vilest hypocrites, those who were not 
converted in this way. 

“« These transactions at length threw the 
whole country into the greatest confusion, 
and were productive of divisions and separa- 
tions without end: Many of the wisest, 
both ministers and people, foresaw the mis- 
chief that threatened when it was too late 
to prevent it. Enthusiasm, like faction, is 
utterly ungovernable; and it is not in the 
power of the ablest conductors to say to ei- 
ther of them, hitherto shalt thou go, and no 
farther. Yn the larger towns altar was rais- 
ed against altar, and new meeting-houses 
were erected in opposition to the old ones. 
Many pulpits resounded with declamations 
against the wickedness of schism; many 
os were published to prove its sin- 

Iness; and the Government thought it 
necessary openly to discountenance it. But 
every attempt to restrain it proved to be an 
addition to its force, and was like throwing 
in vil to stop the fury of a conflagration. In 
short, the religious constitution of Connec- 
ticut was convulsed, and the symptoms of 
its surviving were very unpromising. 

** Amidst these confusions, large num- 
bers of cool and considerate people, finding 
no rest among the dissenters, betook them- 
selves to the Church, as the only ark of 
safety. At Stratford in particular, many of 
the principal families conformed; so that 
the church, which was built in 1723, was 
not sufficiently large to contain them. 
They proceeded therefore to erect a new 
one.” pp. 63—66. 


The next important incident in the 
life of Dr. Johnson was his zeal and 
powerful aid in founding the College 
at New York, and acting as President. 
The same wise and good conduct which 
had ever distinguished him, accompa- 
nied him in his subsequent wang 

o 
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of parochial daties till his death, Jan. 
Ores ab hy of Dr. Joh 

‘This is a bi of Dr. Johnson, 
as a public ane, te virtual founder of 
Episcopacy in America; and we hear 
litle of his private life, except that he 
was a cool, even-tempered, consi- 
derate, and good- incipled man, fond 
of knowledge. His reasons for marry- 
ing, and taking widows for his wives, 
were these : 

**He was rather apt to be igent of 
his worldly affairs, A toa cane Of this 
he was sensible himself; and, therefore, as 
he found it impossible to live among his 


le with any tolerable decency 
Eukeut Leeplag beats he thought it 
highly expedient to marry some person, in 
whose experienced economy he could safely 
confide.” pp. 39, 40. 

The publication of this work is very 
judicious, for it clearly shows that Re- 
ligion is not so essentially promoted by 
hubbub and uproar, as by reason and 
knowledge. Passion or | ge can 
alone be the supports of the former; 
bat they are manifestly unfitted to the 
direction and management of public 
concerns. [t is an evident recommen- 
dation of the Church of England that 
it can do nothing but under the law, 
i.e. without the concurrent approba- 
tion of reasonable and independent 
men. In other words, it does not 
consign the human mind upon most 
important subjects to the crudities of 
dogmatists, or the reveries of enthu- 
siasts. No worldly interest whatever 
suggested its doctrines, and therefore 
those doctrines are to be held in high 
respect, as being positions conformable 
to the judgments of the best-informed 
men in the State, according to what 
they thought the real meaning of the 
divine Founder. The Establishment 
is not a self-creation, nor are its mem- 
bers any other than agents, nor does 
the thing itself imply more, than set- 
ting up the will of the State above that 
of individuals; and whether it is bet- 
ter to have persons acting under some 

overnment, than those who act un- 
_ none, must be left to the determi- 
nation of the wise. Many will not 
think with the latter, but Dr. John- 
son did, and the result was a vast im- 
provement in the science of America ; 
the formation of a well-informed Cler- 
gy, and a temper in religious matters 
among the community suited to the 
preservation and. farther spread of rea- 
son and common sense; for he says 


himself, p. 69, “ rampant enthusiasm 
leaves no ground for the practice of re- 
ligion on any consistent and rational 
principles.” —. 


27. Proceedings of the Church Missionary 
Society for Africa and the East, 24th 
year. 1823, 1824. 8vo, pp, 254. Seeley. 


WE have in preceding years ac- 
knowledged the satisfaction which we 
have experienced in the perusal of these 
Annual Reports; and indeed, when we 
consider how zealously this Society co- 
operates with those which have been 
established by the piety and wisdom 
of our English Church, and by several 
other denominations of professing 
Christians, all contributing by the 
means of persuasion and instruction 
only, and not by force, to spread the 
knowledge of revealed truth over dis- 
tant and hitherto benighted nations, 
and when we are enabled to bear tes- 
timony to the good effects of those ef- 
forts, we cannot but “ rejoice with 
joy unspeakable,” that our country is 
made the happy instrument of effect- 
ing so much of the divine councils of 
righteousness and : 

The Report before us opens with a 
copy of the energetic discourse preach- 
ed by the Rev. Fountain Elwin at St. 
Bride’s Church, on the 3d of May 
Jast, from Acts ii. 17; and we cai:not 
avoid — a just tribute of praise 
to this preacher and to his Rev. bre- 
thren, who, although the same subject 
has been advocated for so many years 
successively, yet sufficiently shew that 
it is of that sacred character which is 
never to be exhausted, and of that ful- 
ness of which we are all made gladly 
to pace — we cannot offer a 
more distinguishing instance of the 
merit of this pullemenae than by 
quoting the following passage 

“Did I call ita duty? It is a privilege, 
brethren, no less fant duty to eo 
gaged; a privilege of no mean character, to 
take the least » som in this work of faith 
and labour of love, by our counsels, our in- 
fluence, our labours, our contributions, and 
our prayers. It is an honour worth living 
for, and for which every disciple of Jesus 
will be thankful to eternity!” P. 23, 


The Annual Meeting was held on 
the following day at Freemasons’ Hall, 
when Lord Gambier, the Vice-patron, 
presided. As our columms are too li- 
mited to allow a regular substance of 
the Report then read., we shall con- 

tent 
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tent ourselves with noting such parts 
of it as appear to be most interesting. 
In allusion to the funds of this So- 
ciety, we are led to refer to the year’s 
account subjoined, by which it appears 
that the receipts amounted to 37,581/. 
and the expenditure to 35,360/. leav- 
ing a balance of 2,221/. of which 
2,026/. was invested in Government 
securities for the Seminary fund. 

Among the exertions of the Com- 
mittee, that of “ holding meetings for 
the labouring class” has been adopted 
with success: at Manchester, upwards 
of 1200 persons were present, and lis- 
tened with great interest to the details 
brought before them. At Sheffield, 
at Norwich, at Gloucester, and at Car- 
shalton, similar meetings were held 
with the best effect. ‘They afford o 
a to the representatives of the 

society to state a number of circum- 
stances relative to the heathen, and 
the labours of the Missionaries among 
them, &c. 

In the domestic notices of transac- 
tions, we find the following just tri- 
bute to the merit of the late Secretary, 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt, upon his recent 
resignation : 


“The Committee attest with grateful 
satisfaction the distinguished share which, 
under God, the zealous, judicious, and un- 
wearied labours of your late Secretary have 
had, in drawing forth the @ resources 
now enjoyed by the Society, and in gra- 
dually enlarging its operations to their pre- 
sent wide extent. While they express the 
strong sense which they entertain of Mr. 
Pratt's long and able services in the Society, 
the Committee cannot refrain from record- 
ing also the lively feelings of personal es- 
teem and res whieh have grown up and 
been matu during their long official in- 
tercourse with him.” ‘P. 40. 


It appears that their consequent ar- 
rangements have led them to appoint 
two other classical Secretaries with 
Mr. Bickersteth, which -will enable 
the Society’s officers more effectually 
to promote its interests throughout the 
country, than has hitherto been pos- 
sible. 

Amongst the List of Legacies, we 
find 200/. by the late Chas. Grant, esq. 
a Vice-president, and to this is sub- 
joined a just memoir of that truly ve- 
nerable and esteemed character; but 
for which our limits oblige us to refer 
to the Report itself, p. 45; and also 
to an article in our Obituary for Dec. 
1823, p. 561. 
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In alluding to the Institution of Is- 


lington for the instruction of Mission- 
aries, it is stated that “‘the events of 
the year in occasioning, particularly 
in the West Africa Mission, a most 
pressing demand for Missionaries, have 
Increasingly manifested the necessity of 
establishing the Institution in question. 
The Committee are desirous, how- 
ever, of proceeding with the utmost 
deliberation and caution in accomplish- 
ing the object. Contracts have been 
entered into for preparing the substan- 
tial dwelling-house on the premises for 
the seception of a teacher and a num- 
ber of students,” &c. &c. P. 57. 

In the West Africa Mission, the 
Society has been deprived of 12 of its 
friends and fellow-labourers.—Under 
this succession, however, of painful 
intelligence, the Committee have 
‘been supported and encouraged by the 
dying testimonies of their departed 
friends, and the holy composure anil 
unabated zeal of the survivors. 

The following plan was suggested for 
the supply of Clergymen for this Mis- 
sion, to be approved by his Majesty, 
through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department: the Society to 
have the powerof placing them with the 
concurrence of the Governor, as local 
circumstances may require, and the Go- 
vernment to provide in each of the 
country parishes for the education of 
its inhabitants, and for their civil super- 
intendence, under the authority and 
direction of the ‘Clergyman be po | also, 
as 0 unity may offer, the requisite 
buil _ fon wohlie worshi . and 
schools and dwelling-houses for the 
Clergymen and other teachers, with 
land for gardens, and sufficient glebe 
lands; the stipends and the requisite 
provisions for themselves and their fa- 
milies, if any should survive them ; 
the colonial School at Freetown, and 
the Christian School at Regent town, 
continuing in the charge of the So- 
ciety. A apeures had Jaid this pro- 
posal before Lord Bathurst, and whose 
official answer had not yet been receiv- 
ed. But by a note in p. 69, it is stated 
that this arrangement had been since 
settled, and will regulate the future 
measures of the Society ;—and perhaps 
no measure could have been suggested 
of more vital importance to its future 
progress. 

The loss of the Rev. — During and 
his lady at Gloucester in Africa, was a 
severe blow to the efforts of the oa 
v0 
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of Sierra Leone, and to the progress of 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the 
Church and Schools under their care. 
In his last dispatch he stated 30 candi- 
dates for baptism, who had been regu- 
larly taught in the truths of the Chris- 
tian Religion,—the most sincere and 
pious humility accompanied the spirit 
of his instructions, and as his troubles 
and afflictions increased upon him, he 
taught himself the lesson of the Apos- 
tle, that tribulation worketh patience ; 
for in the loss of one child, in the send- 
ing another to Europe for recovery, and 
in his own approaching dissolution, he 
refrained from every murmur, saying, 
God forbid! fear ye the rod, and who 
hath appointed it! 

By the Report from the Rev. — Ny- 
lander, it appears that Divine Service 
is regularly performed in the Sharbro 
country in the Bullom language, and 
that Mr. Caulker has translated some 
hymns, which are sung; a small num- 
ber of his school boys are enabled to 
read the Bullom services together on 
holidays ; their number is 33; and his 
brother is building a church ;—and the 
Society have furnished him at his re- 

uest with a small library. This esta- 
blishment is the first attempt of na- 
tive chiefs to benefit their own coun- 
try ; and therefore the more assistance 
has been devoted to them. 

Mediterranean. — The correspond- 
ence of Mr. Jowett from Alexandria 
tends to the establishment, and to shew 
the necessity of the “appointment, of 
some qualified and orthodox Minister, 
who, besides attending to the cure of 
souls, might be devoted to the distri- 
bution of the Scriptures, and the pro- 
motion of the other laudable objects 
respectively cultivated by the Associa- 
tions referred to. A temporary abode 
in that city must be considered as an 
excellent preparation for a more en- 
larged sphere of utility, offering as it 
does the means of gradual introduction 
to the languages and customs of so 
many countries in the East.” 

He proceeds to enlarge very ably on 

this subject, and awakens the atten- 
tion of the Committee, whose concur- 
rence is expressed in terms of respect 
to this able and deserving Missionary, 
page 106. 
His “Christian Researches” have 
produced much effect in that 
country, and are well received by the 
several Associations. 

«* The mission to the Mediterranean (says 


one of their ) must still be consi- 
dered as in its infancy. Indeed the measures 
hitherto taken have been rather preparatory 
than operative. As yet the qcclety has 
been only laying the foundation, and has 
scarcely begun to build the superstructure ; 
but that foundation is large and wide. Mr, 
Jowett’s researches have been very compre- 
hensive,—his views large,—his suggestions 
wise and capacious, and so many stations 
present themselves with inviting prospects 
of success attending the labour that might 
be bestowed upon them, that the Society 
could advautageously employ in them as 
many Missionaries and as large funds as she 
is now obliged to spread with a sparing hand 
over her nine missions,” P, 111, 


Speaking of Mahometans, we shall 
content ourselves with the following 
striking passage, which is presented to 
us from this correspondence : 


*¢ Tracing with our eye this wide-extend- 
ed reign upon the map of the Old World, 
we must contemplate three great movements 
ere Christianity can resume the territory 
which for centuries she has lost. When 
the persuasive power of Truth shall have re- 
stored the Gospel to the Turkish provinces 
where first the Gospel held its free course, 
and when the spirit of free inquiry which 
has spread from Persia into Arabia, shall 
have been sanctified to its proper end, 
Christian conviction and conversion; there 
will yet remain the large Northern half of 
Africa to be uplifted from its deep depres- 
sion; may it not be that Abyssinia, spiritu- 
ally enlightened and wisely trained, shall 
mainly contribute towards performing this 
great work—uproot Mahometanism, and 
plant Christianity from the straits of Babel- 
mandel to the mountains of Atlas? Nor 
must we omit to notice, that while oar 
Christian institutions are beginning to flou- 
trish on the Western and Southern coasts of 
Africa, that which already exists in Abys- 
sinia needs but to be re-modelled, and newly 
put into activity, and the diffusive spirit of 
the Gospel will make its way from three 
quarters of that continent to apparently im- 
penetrable heathen lands, which are now 
oe, in darkness and in the shadow of 


We cannot but review this sugges- 
tion with the most serious attention, 
and as it comes from so respectable 
and well-informed a resident Mission- 
ary, we cannot restrain a hope that the 
Society and all the co-operating Asso- 
ciations will devote their best efforts to 
realize so important a measure for 
the future manifestation of “ peace on 
earth !”” 

The rest of the Report embraces the 
settlements in India, Ceylon, and Aus- 

tralasia, 
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tralasia, the West Indies, and North 
West America, to which is subjoined 
an able conclusion, with an Appen- 
dix of many very valuable documents 
illustrative of these heads,—all of which 
are so extremely interesting as to ren- 
der this Volume one of the most im- 
portant of the Society’s Reports: but 
we regret that our limits compel us to 
withdraw, for the present at least, 
from laying more of them before our 
readers’ attention. 


28. The Scrap-Book ; a Collection of amus- 
ing and striking Pieces in Prose and Verse, 
with occasional Remarks and Contribu- 
tions. By John M’Diarmid. Vol. 11. 8vo. 
pp. 514. Whittaker. 

SOME fish are caught by flies, and 
others by worms. ing ourselves 
friends to innocent duictitemm and 
not conceiving ‘that Providence ever 
intended life to be an unvaried funeral 
soleinnity, we have often more admired 
the gracefal gestures of an adroit fly- 
fisher, jerking up in Hogarthian curves 
a fine dish of trout, than the stiff ware- 
house-crane attitude of a moping fana- 
tick, lobbing for gudgeons, and tug- 
ging them up like a box at the end of 
a pulley. Such a fly-fisher is Mr. 
M’Diarmid 

We are not friends to common- 
place ; nor do we feel any inclination 
40 prose upon the organization of an 
interesting Miscellany. It implies no 
more than a groupe of good things, a 
dinner of every thing that the season 
can afford. e contents here consist 
of descriptive, narrative, didactic, and 
humourous pieces in prose and verse, 
with contributions by the editor. 
There are, nevertheless, some ebulli- 
tions of Scottish vanity, ‘‘ of the thistle 
having grown above the rose, the fair 
rose of haughty England,” an effusion 
which we leave the Thistle-florists to 
reconcile with the American Resolu- 
tion of Congress, “* that THEIR nation 
ds the most —e upon earth!” 
We apprehend that our good common 
another Britannia cares little which of 
her children are best, provided all are 
good. As we intend, however, to take 
our extract from an amusing dialogue, 
illustrative of the manners and appear- 
ance of our good old King Geo. III. 
we shall add a short introductory anec- 
dote illustrative of the Scottishness 
which we have condemned, because 
it is foolish and invitatory of quarrels, 
The Scots never had a King equal to 
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Alfred, nor a General equal to Marl- 
borough, nor an Admiral equal to Nel- 
son, nor a poet equal to Milton, nor a 
dramatist equal to Shakspeare, nor a 
mathematician equal to Newton, nor 
a wit equal to Swift, nor an historian 
superior to Gibbon (though some are 
my ), nor a metaphysician greater 
than Locke, nor a novelist greater 
than Fielding, and so de ceteris. Scot- 
land is in truth a bright jewel of the 
British Crown; but when they so out- 
rageously puff themselves, what say 
the jest books? An Irishman being 
asked by a Caledonian what was meant 
by Lrish impudence ? happily replied, 
cotch modesty. 

During the short lucid intervals of 
our late King. he used to hold conver- 
sations with his physicians. In one 
of these he asked, who had got a parti- 
cular medical situation? Upon receiv- 
ing the information, his Majesty re- 
joined, “‘ A Scotchman, Baillie, I 
warrant,—a Scotchman, no doubt.” 
This anecdote we had from an emi- 
nent physician, and believe it to be 
true. 

Now to the extract. 

«« By sunrise on Sunday morning, Wylie 
was brushing the early ie te oe little 
park at Windsor, to taste the freshness of 
the morning gale, or, as he himself better 
expressed it, to take a snuff of caller air. 
On stepping over a stile, he saw close be- 
fore him a stout and tall elderly man, in a 
plain blue coat, with scarlet cuffs and collar, 
which at first he took for a livery. There 
was something, however, in the air of the 
wearer, which convinced him that he could 
not be a servant, and an ivory-headed cane 
wirled Ge with gold, which he carried in 
a sort ligent poking manner, led him 
cocmndiaietas! he ane an old officer, 
or one of the poor knights of Windsor ; for 
he had added to his learning in the course 
of the p ing evening, a knowledge of 
the existence of this ap to the no- 
ble Order of the Garter. ‘This’ (said the 
embryo courtier to himself) ‘is just the 
verra thing that I hae been seeking, I'll 
mak up to this decent earl; for nae doubt 
he’s well acquaint with a’ about the King,’ 
and he stepped alertly forward. But before 
he had advanced many paces, the old gen- 
tleman turned round, and seeing a stranger, 
stopped, and looking at him for two or three 
seconds, said to himself, loud enough, how- 
ever, to be heard, ‘Strange man—don’t 
know him, don’t know him,’ and then he 
paused till our hero had come up. 

*Gude day, Sir,” said Wylie, as he ap- 
proached, ‘ ye’re early a-fut on the Sabbath 
morning; but I’m thinking his Majesty, 
honest 
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honest man, sets you a’ here an example of 
sobriety and early rising.’ 

Mya eps eh!’ said the old — 
man; ‘ morning—fine morning, Sir,— 
weather warmer here than with you; what 
part of Scotland do you come ? how 
do you like Windsor?—Come to see the 
King, eh?’ And loudly he made the echoes 
ring with his laughter. 

*« The senator was_a little at a loss which 
question to answer first ; but, delighted with 
the freedom of the salutation, jocu- 
larly said, ‘Its no easy to answer so many 
questions all at once; but if ye’ll no object 
to the method, I would say that ye guess 
right, Sir, and that I come from the shire 
of Ayr.’ 

*** Ah, shire of Ayr!—a fine country 
that,—good farming there,—no smuggling 
now among you,eh! No excisemen shoot- 
ing lords now ;—bad game, bad = Poor 
Lord Eglinton had a true taste i 
ture ; the country, 1 have heard, owes him 
much. Still improving? nothing like it. 
The war needs men. is our dragon’s 
teeth, —potatves do as well in Ireland, eh ?’ 

*‘The humour of this sally tickled our 
hero, as well as the author of it, and they 
both laughed themselves into greater inti- 
macy. * Well—but, Sir,” said Andrew, ‘as 
I am only a stranger here, I would like to 
ask you a question or two about the King ; 
just as-to what sort of a man he really is ; 
for we can place no sort of dependence on 
newspapers ae matters anent 
rulers and men of Government.’ ‘ What! 
like Sir Robert Walpole, not believe His- 

? Seotchmen very cautious.’ But the 
old gentleman added in a graver accent, 
* The King is not so good as some say to 
him he is,—nor is he so bad:as others say 
of him. But I know that he has conscien- 


tiously endeavoured to do his ; and the 
best:man can do mo more, be their ‘trusts 
high or low.’ 


**« That I believe we a’ in general think ; 
even the blacknebs never dispute his honesty, 
though they undervalue his talents. But 
what I wish to know and understand is no 
wi’ regard to his kingly faculties, but as to 
his familiar ways and behaviour, the things 
in which he is like the generality of the 
world.” 

*«¢Ha!’ said the stranger briskly, relaps- 
ing into his wonted freedom, ‘ very particu- 
lar, very particular indeed. What reason, 
friend, have you to be so particular? Must 
have. some,—people never so without a rea- 


son. 

*< «Surely, Sir, it’s a very natural curio- 
sity for a subject to inquire what sort of -a 
man the Sovereign is, whom he has sworn 
to honour and obey, and to bear true alle- 
giance with hand and heart.’ 

*«* True, true, true,’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman, ‘just remark. Come on busi- 
ness to. England ?>—What business ?’ 


‘¢¢My chief business, in truth, > = 
present is, to see and learn pany t 
the King. I have no other turn in at 
this time.” 

«¢¢Turn, turn,’ cried the stranger, per- 

lexed, ‘what turn? Would you place the 
King on your lathe, eh!’ 

*¢Our hero did not well know what to 
make of his quick and versatile companion ; 
and while the old gentleman was laughing 
at the jocular turn which he had himself 
given to the Scotticism, he said, ‘I’m 
thinking, friend, ye’re commanded not to 
speak with s rs anent his Majesty's 
conduct, for ye blink the tion, as they 
say in Parliament.’ ‘ Parliament ?—Been 
there? How do you like it? Much cry 
and little wool among them, eh?’ ‘ Ye say 
Gude’s truth, Sir, and I wish they would 
make their speeches as short and pithy as the 
King’s. Iam told his Majesty has a very 
— and pleasant delivery,’ replied our 

ro, pawkily; and the stranger, not heed- 
ing his drift, said with simplicity, ‘It was 
so thought, when he was young; but he is 
now an old man, and not w ae known 
him.’ ‘I suppose,’ replied our hero, ‘ that 
be have been long in his service?’ ‘* Yes, 

am one of his t servants. Ever since 
I could help myself,” was the answer with a 
sly smile, ‘I may say I have been his ser- 
vant.’ ‘And I dinna doubt,’ replied the 
senator, ‘that have had an.easy post.’ 
« I have certainly obeyed his will,’ cried the 
stranger, in a lively laughing tone; but 
' ing into a graver, he added, ‘ But 
what may be my reward, at least in this 
world, it is for you and others to judge.’ 
«I’m mista’en, then, if it shouldna be libe- 
ral,’ replied Andrew; ‘ for ye seem a man 
of discretion, and doubtless merit the post 
ye have so long . Maybe some 
day in Parliament I may call this conversa- 
tion to mind for your behoof. The King 
canna far wrong, soe lang as he kee 
counsel with such douce and t-like 
men, even though ye hae a bit flight of the 
fancy. What's your name?’ The old gen- 
tleman looked sharply; but in a moment 
his countenance resumed its wonted open 
cheerfulness, and he said, ‘So you are in 
Parliament, eh? I have a seat there too. 
Don’t often go, however. Perhaps may 
see you there. Good-bye, good-bye!” 

** Ye'll excuse my freedom, Sir,’ said 
Andrew, somewhat rebuked by the air and 
manner in which his new acquaintance se- 
parated from him, ‘ but if you are not bet- 
ter engaged, I would be glad if. we could 
breakfast together.’ ‘Can't, can’t,’ cried 
the old gentleman shortly, as he walked 
away; but turning half round, after he had 
walked two or three » he added, * Ob- 
liged to breakfast with the King—he won’t 


without me ;’ and a loud and mirthful laugh 
epee ae 
t 
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that « light and pleased spirit claimed their 
Schone Seen ettate. 

We assure our readers that the com- 
pilation is judicious, and that it is an 
excellent lounging-book. 


—_@e-—- 
29. Evans's Chronological Outlines of 
Bristol. 


(Continued from p. 43.) 

MR. EVANS’S Collection is ex- 
ceedingly copious, always interesting, 
and sometimes curious. 

We find from the Introduction, 
xxviii. that there is an ancient mili- 
tary station at Sion Place; and that at. 
Sneed Park Farm, on the top of the 
hill, within the wall, on the left, are 
the entire remains of a British crom- 
lech. 
Under Prior Park (p. xxxii.) Mr. 
Evans gives us the prototype of Squire 
Western in Fielding’s novel. Field- 
ing, it seems, met at the above seat 
(Mr. Allen is his Allworthy), a coun- 
try gentleman, who lived about thir- 
teen miles off. A remark having been 
made, that Inigo Jones was understood 
to have built his family mansion, the 
Goth replied, ‘* It’s ad——d lie, who- 
ever told you so, for my father built 
it.” Tom Jones was Fielding him- 
self, and Sophia was his wife. We 
have heard that the late Mr. Wilson, 
surgeon, of Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, could enumerate the originals 
of all F oe and Smollett’s novels. 
If any of our readers are possessed of 
the mn knowledge, it would be a va- 
luable contribution. 

Wynch-street, the ancient name of 
Wine-street, was derived from Wynch 
—girgillus, a whirl-pool ; not from its 
being the road to Winchcombe, as 
Mr. Evans says in p. 13. A wynch- 
well is a common term in Gloucester- 
shire for a ee spring. 

In p. 134, we have the following 
account of an ancient Oratory: 

“In February 1824, in the house oceu- 
pied by Mr. Franklin, perfumer, which is 
attached to the Western wall of the chapel 
{the Gaunts], a closet in a dressing-room 
on the first floor (the window of which 
overlooks the grammar-school garden) 
proved to have been used as a private Ora- 
tory. It is a retreat formed in the wall of 
the aie. Sen — the upper | ne is 
separated a thin ition of stone. 
In the wall on the left had side of he clo- 
set is a piscina or niche, for a vessel of holy 
water, cut in the tomb of a painting of the 
Resurrection. On each side of the Saviour, 
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a crowned and a mitred figure knee? in ado- 
ration; and between them the words ‘ Jesu, 
Maria,’ &c. are repeated in the text charac- 
ter of the time when the chapel was found- 
ed. In the corner,,on the same hand, is a 
double-sighted aperture, through which a 
part of the altar in the chapel ag ne me 
and the service may be heard. Facing the 
entrance of the closet, a stone painted with 
two more subjects, in compartments of about 
twenty-two inches » One representing 
the stable at Bethlehem, with the Virgin, 
the Child, Joseph, and Magi; the mo 
Christ in New garden near — qe 
his ri ona wit at his 
va Se, the tutes of lene in a 
supplicating attitude before him.” P. 134. 

A closet, looking to the site of the 
high altar, with a window of stone 
mullions placed obliquely, not to in- 
tercept the view, was in like manner 
annexed to Sudeley Chapel in Glou- 
cestershire. 

So late as 1651, persons rode with 
a hawk on the fist. (p. 213.) 

In 1681 the Votes of the House of 
Commons were first printed. P. 227. 

The Howse of Lords have com- 
menced printing their Votes with the 
present Session. 

In Royal mournings, we find that 
Queen Anne, on her visit to Bristol, 
was dressed in purple as mourning for 
William III. and that the Royal coach 
and trappings of the horses were black, 
as were those of the nobility. P. 251. 

In 1705, we are told that the first 
brass was made in England at Baptist 
Mills, Copper was first made in Eng- 
land by Sir Simon Clark, whose as- 
sayists, Messrs. Coster and Wayne, 
established a copper manufactory near 
Bristol, in conjunction with Sir Abra- 
ham Elton, bart. P. 252. 

To both these statements we do not 
annex any credit. 

In 1713, we find the “ Prodigal 
Son,” the sign of a principal inn. (p. 
255.) The reader will recollect the 
painted cloth, as a substitute for tapes- 
try, suspended at an inn, in Shaks- 
peare. It seems to have been a fa- 
vourite subject at inns, but one not 
very conducive to their interests. On 
May 22, in the same year, newspapers 
were first franked. 

The following is a curious item, re- 
lating to the extinction of ducking 
stools : 

1718. Edmund Mountjoy, Mayor. 
—In this Mayoralty the ducking stool 
on the Weir was used as a cure for 
scolding, in one particularly inveterate 
instance ; but the husband of the lady 
whose 
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whose “evil spirit” was ‘so laid,” 
when the year of civic supremacy ex- 

ired, brought his action of battery in 

half of his peaceful rib, before Sir 
Peter King at the Guildhall, ‘and 
the man (says our authority) recovered 
such damages, that the Ex-Mayor 
could not endure the mention of cold- 
duck any more.” P, 259. 

It is shown in Mr. Fosbroke’s 
Berkeley Manuscripts, page 186, that 
title-deeds, &c. were kept in the mu- 
niment-room over the North porch of 
the Church of St. Mary, Redcliffe, as 
early as 37 Hen. VIII. The notion, 
therefore, of there being such deposits, 
as first occurring in 1727, is out of 
the question. It is, however, a cu- 
rious fact, that then * such deeds as 
appeared of value were removed to the 
vestry-room.”” The uncle of Chatter- 
ton’s father was then sexton of the 
Church, P. 261. 

It was a tenet of the Middle Age, 
that it was absolutely Christian and 
peony to torture delinquents, 

ause it exonerated them from pu- 
nishment in the other world for the 
offences committed. This was the ar- 
gument used before the infliction of 
monastic discipline, in order to render 
the sufferer, in reason at least, grateful 
for the benevolent commutation. Up- 
on these principles, Bishops did not 
hesitate to have prisons in their pa- 
laces, of which the Lollards’ room at 
Lambeth is a notable specimen. The 
following articles are curious, but we 
would not say that the second room 
was not a buttery or beer cellar, from 
the hatch-divided door. 

1744. The ey in the Bishop’s 

lace repaired, and partly rebuilt . 

ishop Butler. Whilst these repairs 
were in progress, a parcel of plate fell 
through the floor in a corner of one of 
the rooms, and discovered a room un- 
derneath, containing a great many hu- 
man bones, and instruments of iron, 
supposed to have been designed for 
torture. A private passage too was 
found, of a construction coeval with 
the edifice, an arched way just lar, 
enough for one person in the thick- 
ness of the wall, one end terminating 
in the dungeon ; the other in an apart- 
ment of the house, which seemed to 
have been used as a court. Both en- 
trances of this mural passage were so 
concealed as to make it appear a solid 
thick wall. P. 268. 

It appears that in 1557, some per- 
sons were burnt for religion ; and that 


“‘others were questioned.” (p. 146.) 
Now questio means éortured, as 
well as ‘interrogated; and the bones 
may refer to some of these unhappy 
persons. ; 

The second dungeon was either a 
cellar or monastic prison. 


*¢ The prebendal house built by the Rev. 
Dr. Ridley had, previous to its improvement 
by Mr. Edw. Hodges in 1821, a strong 
room on the ground-floor (now divided to 
form a wine-cellar, &c.) which, from its 
stone seat, strong hatch-divided door, and 
strongly- barred aperture for light, must 
have been used as a place of confinement 
for the refractory. This house is separated 
from the Western original termination of 
the monastic church, by a wall of six feet 
in thickness.” P. 268. 


In 1743, zinc manufactured by Mr. 
Champion. Ibid. 

Hiding-places in old houses are 
mentioned in Fosbroke’s Encyclope- 
dia of Antiquities, vol. .- 148. Up- 
on altering the house at Kingsweston, 
Mr. Mylne, the architect, ** discover- 
ed a small room, to which there was 
no sort of access, and on cutting into 
it, they found a quantity of old plate, 
together with the records of a barony, 
oy to the family by Henry Tie 


Under the year 1745, we have the 
singular coincidence of the town clerk, 
William Cann; his deputy, John Mit- 
chel; and their clerk, James Briton ; 
all three insane. Mr. Cann cut his 
own throat. The others were sent to 
the Fish-ponds. 

When St. Nicholas’s Church was 
rebuilt, it was found that the old altar- 
piece was erected over a gateway, and 
ascended by about twenty-eight steps ; 
and skeletons were found immured in 
stone coffins on each side of the gate- 
way. P. 280. 

e never heard of an altar-piece 
over a gateway; and we are inclined 
to think that Mr. Catcott mistook the 
rood-loft for the altar-piece; for in 
Peignton Church, in Devonshire, is a 

-loft very like a thing of the kind 
described. See it engraved in Lysons’ 
Britann. vi. cecxxxix. 

We like multum-in-parvoes, and “a 
feast of reason” can never consist of 
thin broth. Mr. Evans has collected 
a multitude of facts relative to the 
City of every possible character; and 
has dished them out in a very interest- 
ing form upon his long chronological 
table. He promises us another vo- 


lume, and we shall be sincerely glad to 
sec 
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see it. Weshall also especially rejoice 
if the hints which we ne are 
out concerning the Roman Roads, &c. 
may occasion him to be furnished with 
cath fresh information as may elucidate 
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the early history of this ancient and 
opulent city, whose natives have done 
more in erection of churches and 
foundation of charitable institutions, 
than any other city’ in the realm. 


—=@—— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Camarince. 

Feb. 4.—The late Dr. Smith’s annual 

izes of 251. each to the two best proficients 
in mathematics and natural nana yy Sul 
mong the commencing Bachelors » 
were on Friday last adjudged to Mr. James 
Challis, of Trinity College, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Williamson, of Clare Hall, the first and 
second Wranglers. The subject of the Sea- 
tonian prize poem for the present year is— 
on artes and Dedication of the second 

‘em 

Feb. 18.—Memaenrs’ Prizes. The sub- 
jects for the pr year are, for the Senior 
Rachelors—De statu futuro quenam fuere 
Veterum inter Grecos et Romanos Philoso- 
phorum dogmata? Middle Bachelors— 
Quantopere sibi invicem prosint populi li- 
ber? mutandis inter se mereibus. 

The following is a summary of the Mem- 
bers of all the s in 1824 :—Trinicy 
College, 1222; St. John’s College, 1015; 
Queen’s College, 221 ; Emmauuel College, 
418; Christ’s College, 210; Jesus College 
204; Caius College, 201; St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, 169; Clare Hall, 139; Trinity Hall, 
135; Christi College, 130; Pem- 
ee fe 125 ; Coeetan Hall, 118; 

ing’s College, 108 ; Sidney College, 101; 
Magdalen College, 95; Downing College, 
53; University rs, 11—4489. Com- 
PARATIVE VIEW—1748, 1500; 1813, 2805 ; 
1823, 4277 ; 1824, 4400. 


Ready for Publication. 

. A new ar of the Life of Failp 
enry, A. M. corrected and enlarged. 

d. BWituaus, F.S. A. 

Part I. of the yg Pevtesien| Dic- 
ti > explainin: ames of Persons 
and Places ta the Departments of Biblical, 
Political, and Ecclesiastical History, &c. &c. 
illustrated with Portraits and Medallic Cuts, 

. G. Crass, M. A. Author of the Tech- 

logical Dictionary, &e. To be completed 
in twelve monthly parts. 

Two hundred and sixty two Questions and 
Answers ; or the Children’s Guide to Know- 
ledge, being a collection of useful and fa- 
wey d weer = rey day subjects, 

‘or ren, and arranged in 
and lai 


easiest 


nest . Bya . 
Bosden's!Lafe of JP. Kemble, 
Advice on playing the Piano Forte, with 
marks on Pa 4 
A Catalogue of the Shells contained in 
the Collection of the late Earl of Tankerville, 
Gent. Mac. Feb. 1824. . 


9 


according to the Lamarckian Con- 
Sosets Speen. By G. B. Sowenay, 
» The Pocket Annual Register of His 

‘ocket i iter i tory 
Politics, Arts, Sciences, and Literature for 
1825. 

The London Stage, complete in one vol. 
8vo. containing 48 Acting Dramas, 48 Scenic 
Embellishments, and seven Portraits of emi- 
nent living characters, 


Mr. Nicuots’s Collection of “The Pro- 
gresses, ions, and Public’ Enter- 
tainments of King James the First,” will 
contain (by the kind communications of 


numerous Literary Friends) many interest- 
ing i » never before published, of 
the King’s welcome reception in various 
Corporation Towns, and of his Entertain- 
ment in the hospitable Mansions of the 
Nobility and Gentry whom he honoured 
by his Visits. Complete copies are also re- 
printed of several Tracts of extreme rarity, 
net to be separately obtained, but at an 
enormous expence; amongst which are all 
the Mosques at Court during the 22 years 
of that Pacific Monarch’s Reigns i 
those performed by the Gentlemen of, the 
Inns of Court, and as many of the «* London 
Pageants” of ava peried as can be met with. 
Tres bt oo T hical, 
; ical, and Bibliographical Notes, 
colinced during the Researches of not 
less than Half a Century.—This Work is 
rinted uniformly with the ‘« Progresses of 
i Elizabeth ;” and will form three 
handsome Volumes, to be published peri- 
odically in Portions, to commence 
on the Ist of. June. 

Mr. Braguiers’s Narrative of his second 
Visit to Greece, including facts and anec- 
dotes relative to the last days of Lord Byron, 
with extracts from his correspondence with 
the Provisional Government, official docu- 
ments, &c. 

A new edition of Quintus Curtius. By 
Professor Zumpt, of Berlin. 

Songs of a Stranger. By Louisa Stuart 


The Journal of an Exile, descriptive of 
the scenery and manners of some interest- 
ing parts of France, especially among thie 
avy’ in 2 vols. 

The Historical and Literary Tour of a 
Foreigner in England and Scotland, with 
anecdotes of celebrated persons visited by 
the Author. 

F. Valpy, 
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taltiny nie M. A. Trinity College, Cam- 
idge, is collecting and arranging in a 
volume, the Fundamental Words of the 
Greek Language, adapted to the Memory 
of the Student by means of Derivations 
and Derivatives; Striking Contexts, and 
other Associations. 

A valuable and scientific Work, translated 
from the original of Dr. Carpapoce, of Am- 
sterdam, a converted Jew, which combats, 
with great vigour, the generally received 
doctrine of Vaccination. 
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Princes in the Tower: with a lamentable 
ende of Shore's wife, &e. and, lastly, the 
conjunction and joyning of the two noble 
houses Lancaster and Yorke, as it was play- 
ed by the Queene’s Maiestie’s players.” 
Printed by Thomas Creede, &c. 1594. Sus- 
pecting that the book might be a greater ra- 
rity than the Dutchman was aware of, upon 
his return to this country, he endeavoured to 
dispose of it at the price of 10/. Not, how- 
ever, readily meeting with a purchaser, he 
fortunately sent the volume to Mr. E. who 





A History of the French Revolution, ac- 
companied by a History of the Revolution 
of 1335; by A. Tues and Fevrx Bonin : 
and the History of the Conquest of Eng- 
land by the Normans, translated from the 
French of M. Tuterry. 

Mr. Penninoton’s Former Scenes re- 
newed; or, Notes, Classical and Historical, 
taken in a Journey into France, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, and 

olland. 

The Minnesingers’ Garland, or Speci- 
mens (selected and translated) of the 
Poetry of the German Minnesingers, or 
Troubadours, of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries. 

A Manual of Classical Bi hy, b 
Josern Witt1am Moss, of Magdalen Cok 
lege, Oxford, &e. 

A Voyage performed in the Years 1822- 
23-24; containing an Examination of the 
Antarctic Sea to the 74th degree of latitude ; 
and a Visit to Terra del Fuego, with a par- 
ticular Account of the Inhabitants, by James 


Wenpett, esq. 

Vol. Vi. of the Narrative of 
M. de Humboldt’s vels in the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent, du- 
ring the years 1799-1804, translated by 
Helen Maria Williams. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Since the Pests of the early edition 
of Shakspeare’s Hamlet (see p. 68), the 
taste and discrimination of Mr. Evans, the 
auctioneer, of Pall Mall, have been instru- 
mental in presenting the public with another 
very interesting literary curiosity. A perfect 
copy, and the only one known to exist, of 
the Old Play upon which Shakspeare indu- 
bitably founded the most popular of his his- 
torical dramas, Richard the Third, was sold 
by Mr. E. at his rooms, on the 31st of last 
mouth. The manner in which this book has 
been brought to light is somewhat remark- 
able. During a recent excursion in Holland, 
where the exchangeable value of things is 
generally well understood, a dealer in books, 
of the Jewish persuasion, purchased for a 
mere trifle a volume of old English plays, 
one of which bore the following title : « The 
true Tragedie of Richard the Third : where- 
in is shown the death of Edward the Fourth, 
with the smothering of the two young 


i diately estimating its real worth, judi- 
ciously advised its separation into single 
plays. The result has been, that the pro- 
duce of the whole has amounted to 2092. 
Mr. E. commenced the biddings on his own 
account with 31 guineas, for he gem of the 
collection, which was ultimately knocked 
down to Mr. Arch, of Cornhill, for sixty-six 
guineas. He addressed the ns present, 
amongst whom were many literary charac- 
ters, at considerable length, explaining with 
perspicuity and elegance, and with much cri- 
tical ability, the peculiar circumstances 
which conferred importance upon the work 
submitted to their notice. In his catalogue 
he says: ‘ It was never seen by Theobald, 
Hanmer, Johnson, Steevens, Farmer, Reed, 
or Malone. The indefatigable industry of 
Steevens, indeed, traced its former existence 
by the entry of it on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, dated June 19, 1594. 
© The true origin of S "s Richard 
III.,’ says Malone, ‘ was dou that piece 
which was entered in the Stationers’ Regis- 
at - Thomas Creede, June > 
which, J suspect, was then printed, may 
perhaps be hereafter discovered.’”” The ac- 
quisition of this curious book, and of the 
one before referred to, leads us to hope that 
time may bw develope much information 
respecting Shakspeare, and his works, which, 
replete as they are with profound wisdom 
and exquisite beauties of imagination, must 
ever remain objects of the most intense in- 
terest. Lord Byron is said to have denomi- 
nated Shakspeare with sarcastic emphasis, 
** the Poet of England ;” but the general 
voice has proclaimed him to be the poet of 
all nature, and every fact which tends to il- 
lustrate his character and writings, will be 
received as a valuable contribution to the 
history of literature, and to the philosophy 
of the human mind. 


Barts Litsrary Instrrution. 


On Friday the 21st of January this splen- 
did ate hema was opened to the sub- 
scribers and their friends. Upwards of three 
hundred ladies and gentlemen were o—_ 
amongst whom were noticed the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Lansdowne, Viscount 
Duncan, Lord James O’Brien, Lord and Lady 
Ashtown, Lord and Lady Southwell, the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Lord Bi- 
shop of Elphin, &c. &c. 


French 
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Frencu Literature. 

Our neighbours the French, if area 
century behind us in the magnitude of com- 
mercial enterprises, have often of late taken 
the lead of us in immense literary enterprises. 
Collections of one hundred volumes are sub- 
scribed for as readily as works of only two or 
three volumes. Five or six editions of Vol- 
taire and Rosseau issue from the press every 
year. M. Lefevre is publishing at the same 
time a splendid edition of the French Clas- 
sies, in 100 volumes royal 8vo. and a minia- 
ture edition of 50 volumes in 32mo. M. 


ARTS AND 


Stream Guys. 

In consequence, it is presumed, of Mr. 
Perkins’s discovery for firing balls by Steam, 
the French have turned their attention to 
putting into practice the plan submitted to 
them many years ago for discharging water 
by steam. An Engine or gun, for this pur- 
pose, is now fitting up at the steam-engine 
manufactory at Challot, near Paris. This 
engine is calculated to throw several tons of 
water in a minute, and is intended as a fix- 
ture on fortifications, to enable the besieged 
to overwhelm the besiegers within their 
lines. It is an extraordinary fact, that in 
the ports of Brest and Bordeaux, six steam 
vessels are building of anextraordinary size ; 
the engines of which are to be on a peculiar 

inciple—what this principle is we are not 
told; but is it not highly probable, that the 
discharge of water from the sides of the ves- 
sel, is to form the leading feature in the 
construction? » Now let us see what may 
result from all this. The French, during a 

riod of und peace, build steam ves- 
ao otek they use in their way of com- 
merce; these vessels, however, are so con- 
structed, that in the event of a war, they 
have only to put in canons, and apply the 
principle of the engine in the way stated, 
and they produce enormous floating batteries 
which nothing can resist. 

, Sream Eneines 1n Russia. mi 

t is not generally known that the - 
ror of Russia has bore from Paris i 
steam-engines of eighty horse power, which 
are to be employed in the powder manufac- 
tories at Moscow. The Emperor is said 
also to have it in contemplation to explore 
the lately discovered mines in the interior of 
his kingdom, by means of this stupendous 
production of human science. In the course 
of another year, it is more than probable 
that a steam engine manufactory of consi- 
oe extent, will be established in St. 

etersburg, as an enterprisin lishman 
named Muaro has ietely had oe confer- 
ences with the Russian ministry on the sub- 
ject. The advantages of such an establish- 
ment to the Russian empire would be very 
rete and there cannot he a doubt of the 
ilities which would attend it. The qua- 
lity of the iron would be of course far supe- 
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Panckoucke subscribed 5000 of his Diction- 
ary of Medicine in 60 volames; and he is 
now printing a collection which will reach 
several hun volumes, under the title of 
Translations of all the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
English, and Spanish Classics. 


Iratian Torpocraray. 


We learn from good authority that Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare has presented, during 
his life-time, his valuable collection of Ita- 
lian To: hy, amounting to 1700 articles 

British M , 


to the useum. 
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rior to that which is manufactured in Paris 
with coals, which are abundantly impreg- 
nated with sulphur, and which, therefore, 
tends to make the iron soft, whereas the 
iron which would be used iu St. Petersburg 
would be drawn from Sweden, where the fire 
which is used in its production is from wood, 
and by no means calculated to injure its 
qualities. 
APPARATUS AGAINST FIRE. 

An important us has been lately 
invented by a Mr. Roberts of Bolton. Its 
object is the safety of life and property, in 
cases of fire, or where any sulfocsting or 
noxious vapour exists. It consists of a hood 
and mouth-piece, so contrived as to render 
the wearer enabled to breathe, with perfect 
ease and safety, in the midst of the densest 
smoke. In case of dwelling-houses, ware- 
houses, factories, ships at sea, &c. being on 
fire, its advan are incalculable. Roberts 
exhibited the e y of the above extraor- 
dinary discovery at the mines of the Earl of 
Balcarras, a few weeks since, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of those who witnessed it. 
On Wednesday last he went into a stove- 
room, in which sulphur, hay, &c. were burn- 
ing at the same time. He was shut in for 
the space of twenty minutes; and came out 
at the expiration of that time, perfectly un- 
injured. Had any one without the appara- 
tus fremained in the room longer than a mi- 
nute, it would have been attended with cer- 
tain death. 

MECHANISM. 

A curious piece of mechanism, made by 
Mr. Clemitshaw, of Easingwold, was exhi- 
bibited at that place previously to its being 
sent to London for presentation to his Ma- 

esty. It is called the Alarm Statue, or 

ooden Watchman, and is designed for the 
protection of cro, a &c. from mid- 
night depredators. is automaton repre- 
sents a soldier in full regimentals, and 
stands six feet in height; its position is 
erect in the manner of a sentinel on duty, 
having a blunderbuss in its hand. Upon 
touching a wire, it immediately turns round 
in that direction, drops its head, and fires 
the piece; at the same time ringing two 
alarm bells, and pronouncing the word ‘‘Fire” 
in a distinct and audible voice. AnTI- 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


RESEARCHES. 


—@— 


Socrery or AnrTiguanrigs. 

The meetings of this learned body for the 
Session 1824-5, were — an sth 
of November last ; w » 

V. P. in the Chair. rt 

The President’s intment of the Right 
Hon. Charles W. Williams Wynn to the 
office of Vice President was read. 

Dudley Costello, Esq. presented a draw- 
ing of a tomb of A. Fitz-Alan, Baron Mal- 
travers, in Arundel Church, Sussex. 

A letter to the President from the Rev. 
Thomas Rackett, F.S.A. was read, con- 
taining some remarks on a brass plate from 
the ruins of Netley Abbey, found some years 
since, forming the back of a grate in the 
house of a poor man in the neighbourhood, 
aud described by Dr. Latham in the Arche- 
ologia, vol. xv. Mr. Rackett states that 
the device, four times — on this plate, 
of a beacon, fired, with the motto ‘“* So 
have I cause,” on a scroll, attached to the 
shaft, is the crest of the Compton family. 

A letter was also read from Ro 
Lemon, . F.S,A. of the State-paper 
Office, to H. Ellis, Esq. Sec. S. A. com- 
municating a transcript of the Warrant of 
Indemnity granted by King James I. to 
Lionel 1 of Middlesex, and the other 
Commissioners of the Jewels, for delivering 
to him the jewels he afterwards sent to 
Prince Charles and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in Spain ; ,and which was alluded to in 
a note to the original letters from Prince 
Charles and the Duke, requesting more 
jewels, read before the Society by Mr. Ellis 
at the last meeting, and since published in 
his collection of ‘ Original Letters, illus- 
trative of English History.” The jewels 

to have been both numerous and 
valuable 3 among them was ‘* Some Uni- 
corn’s horn, in a paper.” 

Nov. 25.— M. Raper, Esq. in the Chair. 
—The of the Warrant of Indemnity 
‘was concl ; and a letter was read, from 
J. B. Gardiner, Esq. to Mr. Ellis, accom- 
proving a series of sketches of Stained 

lass, anciently in the windows of Fletcher's 
Hall, and now jn those of some heuses in 
‘St. Mary Axe belonging to the Fletcher's 
Company. This s glass having lately 
been and adapted to- it use 
“‘wndet Mr. Gardiner’s direction, he i 
in his letter the various devices which it 
Bears. 

Dec. 2.— Mr. r in the Chair.— 
‘The Rev. G. C. Gor communicated a 
‘description of a° bronze Mercury lately 
found, ‘about four inches high, weighing 
about three ounces, and covered with small 

ints sO as to represent a coat of mail. 

Rev. Dr. Milner, F.S.A. communicated 


an account of the peregrinations of the Nuns 
of St. Bridget of Sion House; three of 
whom, the remainder of the order, are 
living near Newcastle : with observations on 

iquities, and impressions of three 
seals, stil in their possession. 

Dee. 9.—Thomas » Esq. Treasurer, 
in the Chair.—C, A. Tulk, Esq. M.P. F.S.A. 
- eng ah letter from Anthony Ec- 
cleston, Kaigh tsbridge, accom - 
ing the exhibition of a S and a Battle- 
axe, recently found with some horse-shoes, 
in excavating for the repairs and extension 
of a common sewer at Knightsbridge ; and 
which, by ee me with a work on ancient 
arms, Mr. Ecc’ found to be similar to 
those anciently worn by the Knights of St. 
Johu of Jerusalem. 

W. Btay, Esq. F.S.A. communicated two 
Warrants of Queen Mary the First to the 
Master and Yeomen of the Revels, relating 
to matters for her Coronation, and dated 
respectively 1553 and 1554. 

S. R. Meyrick, LL.D. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated transcripts of two documents, pre- 
served in the Sloane collection in the British 
Museum, relative to the c preferred 
by Sir J. Merick against Sir Anthony 
Ashley, for his conduct during the memo- 
rable siege and occupation of Cadiz by the 
Rem eaty i OS ine em. 

- 16.—Mr. Raper inthe Chair. —The 
reading of Dr. Meyrick’s communication 
was resumed and concluded. 

Jones, Esq. of the Navy Office, ex- 
hibited to the Society, th the hands 
of Mr, Rackett, an ancient gold seal ring. 

Mr. Ellis communicated a transcript of a 
very interesting letter from the Rev. J. Til- 
lotson to Dr. Sancroft, Dean of St. Paul's, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, de- 
scribing some of the terrific circumstances 
of the plague in 1665. 

Dec. 23.—H. » Esq. in the Chair. 
—W. Capon, Esq. exhibited a of the 
ancient of our Kings at Westminster, 
drawn by him from actual survey, com- 
menced in 1793 ; and his explanatory paper 
on which was read. on] 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Christmas vacation, to meet again on 

Jan. 13, 1825; when Sir W. Betham, 
Ulster > a Arms, communicated copies 
of two Bills in Chancery, from the Rolls 
Office, Dublin, relating to landed property 
in Ireland, said to have been usurped by 
Henry Spenser, the poet. 

The reading was also commenced of 
transcript of a MS. in the library of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, detailing the 
mode of reception and honours paid to 
Prince Charles, afterwards King Charles, the 
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First, and the Palsgrave, on their visit to 
that University in 1612: communicated 
C. H. Hartshorn, . of St. John’s 
lege, in a letter to Thomas Amyot, Esq. 


MS. was concluded. 

Jan. 27.—Mr. Amyot in the Chair.—A 
medal was exhibited, struck in commemo- 
ration of the hundred years’ sitting of the 
Diet of Augsburgh. 

J. A. Repton, Esq. F.S. A. exhibited 
drawings of —— of ancient archi- 
tecture, which he has recently collected in 
France, confirming various positions relative 
to the history of architecture in England, 
advanced by him in two papers already before 

The Dean of Ripon communicated a 
paper on five of musicians on the 
capital of a column in Beverley Minster. 


Feb, 3.—Mr. Raper in the Chair.—Mr. 
Ellis, in a letter to the President, communi- 
cated a transcript of a curious narrative, ad- 
dressed to og oy merchant, of Lon- 
don, by Thomas Pering, resident in Spain, 
dontling the duamante of the ny of 
the writer by the Inquisition of Seville, and 
his imprisonment and torture in the Castle 
of Triana, in the year 1539, for asserting, 
and persisting to assert, that Henry the 
Eighth was a good Christian, notwithstand- 
ing he had dissolved the Monasteries and 
sold their bells, and that all he had done with 
regard to them was with the assent and 
counsel of the Lords of the Realm. During 
his imprisonment of seventeen weeks he was 
subjected to the usual routine of examination 
practised in the Inquisition; and at length 
compélled by torture to allow the truth of 
various exaggerations of his assertions ; for 
which, at an auto-da-fé, he was sentenced 
to six months further imprisonment, with 
the confiscation of all his property in Spain, 
half to the Em end half to the Inquisi- 
tion.—_—-Mr. Ellis remarked in his letter 
that bells were usually consecrated in ancient 
times ; bgp Fm of the charge 

inst Pering ; and the narrative 
honed in what light Henry's conduct was 
viewed in the countries which still remained 
Catholic, — in the dominions of his 
nephew the Emperor Charles V. 


Feb 10.—Henry ‘Hallam, . V.P.. in 
the Chair.—Edward Rudge, Esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a apes -t found in November 
last on the site o A ~buildings at 
Evesham in Worsestechise” on which is 
sculptured the figure of an angel in plate ar- 
mour, with a drawn sword in his right hand, 
resting on his right shoulder, and the scab- 
bard in his left hand. 

Mr. Ellis, in a letter to the President, 
communicated an account, with a transcript, 
of an extraordinary document preserved 


among the charters in the Harleian Col- 


Antiquarian Researches. 





his Aids in the justs® at Westminster, and 
the document described by Mr. Ellis is this 
identical ‘‘ table.” It is of vellum, and 
still retains, on the back, a portion of the 
cement employed in affixing it to the lists. 
Mr. Ellis proceeded to give Hall’s account 
of these justs; his notice of the table is as 
follows : 

** The Quene beying Churched or puri- 
fied, the Kyng and she removed from Rych- 
monde to Westminster, wher was prepara- 
cion for a solempne Justes in the honor 
sth bin Gots opin En aee Iplag 
with him aydes: hi i 
called Cure loial, Lewd William aa 
Devonshire, called Bon voloire, Sir Thomas 
Kneuet, named Bon espoir, Sir Edward Ne- 
vill, called Valiaunt desire, whose names 
were set vpon a goodly table, and the table 

in a tree, curiously wrought, and 

they were called Les quaters Chiualers de la 

saluigne, these foure to runne at a 

tilte i all co’mers, with other cer- 
tayne Articles co’prised in the said table.” 





Carn. 

A oer, of Antiquaries has been recently 
formed at Caen, who are to devote their at- 
tention particularly to Normandy. 

Aycient Coun, 

There is in the possession of an inhabitant 
of Cheltenham, a Roman coin of the reign 
of Vespasian, who died A.D. 79. It is of 
silver, and in excellent, nay, in very uncom- 
mon preservation. On one side is the bust 
of the Emperor, encircled by the word 
«« Vespasianus ;” and on the reverse ** The 
Eternal City” is represented by a female 
figure, very similar indeed, as to position, 
to the ‘* Britannia” of our modern English 
coin. The ancient helmet protects the 
head : in the left hand is a » and in the 
right a globe, on — « Us Gira Mer- 
cury” » as if “ new-lighted on a 
heaven-kissing hill.” On either side of the 
figure are the words ‘¢ Urbs Roma.” 

Garex Comms. 

In the course of the Jast summer, a tomb 
was discovered on the spot formerly occu- 
alin Mesembria, one of the cities of 

. It contained several bronze medals 
of a King of that province, hitherto un- 
known. Two of these precious medals have 
been presented by Dr. Burghart, into whose 
hands they fell, one to the Museum He- 
dervar, the other to the Museum Fontana, 
at Florence. They are of the same size. 








* Dr. Meyrick, in his ‘* Antient Ar- 
mour,” has again a fall account of this 


tournament. 


The 
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The first has on one side a head of Apollo, 
crowned with laurel, turning towards the 
right; and on the reverse a figure of Vic- 
tory, with the inscription, BAEIAENS 
KAYAPOY, The other medal is exactly 
the same, only that it has in addition the 
monogram, K=={]. These medals are of 
Cavarus, the last Gallic King that the 
Odryse, a people of ‘Thrace, ‘had ; about 
two hundred and nineteen years before 


Christ. To him was owing the cessation 
of the war which had ng up between 
Prussias, the King of Bythinia, on one side, 
and the Byzantians and the Rhodians on 
the other. Having chosen him for their 
mediator, the result was a treaty of peace, 
which Polybius has preserved. It is sup- 
posed that the figure of Victory which 
adorns these medals, alludes to some great 
feat of arms by this monarch. 


—@o— 
SELECT POETRY. 


TO SYLVANUS URBAN, 
On the return of his Birth-day. 


URBAN, all hail! (of deathless fame), 
Grateful we sing thy honour’d name— 

Attune thy praise with festal lay, 

And celebrate thy natal day. 


Long may you live, as all desire, 
And long retain your youthful fire ; 
re | future works your name adorn, 
And age still bloom a vernal morn. 
Feb, 14, 1825. CANTAB. 


—e— 
THE CHAINS OF LOVE, 
A Song, from an unpublished Opera, 
By Mrs. Carey, 
Author of ** Lasting Impressions,” a Novel. 
SOME men, when in love, will Dame For- 


tune despise, 

And forego her bright gifts, for a pair of 
bright eyes. 

But, though Love can forge chains for the 
young and the old, 

If he’ d bind men of sense, he must make 
*em of gold, 


"Tis ao %s no doubt, in the hey-day of 
li 
To gaze on the charms of a beautiful wife — 


But, when Poverty comes, Love soon flies, 
we are told, 

And shuns, like the swallow, a region too 
cold 


RECOLLECTION, 
from the same. 


Wuen Fancy presents the sweet maid to 
my view, 
What tender ideas arise! 
Nor Reason nor Pride can my passion sub- 


ue ; 
For I love, while I try to despise. 
And can I forget her?—Ah! no! Even 


now 
To my heart the soft moment is dear, 
When she smil’d, as | utter'd the rapturous 
vow, 


And I hop’d and believ’d her sincere. 


LINES 
On the Death of Sir Leonarv Worstey 
Houmes, Bart. (See p. 179). 


[SLE of my Sires! if e’er affliction’s tear 
Has dropped in sorrow at ason’s sad doom, 
Affliction’s self must mourn upon the bier, 
Must melt with pity over thy Holmes’s 
tomb. 


Isle of my Sires! thy brightest boast is gone ! 
Well may’st thou hang thy late exalted 
ead : 


In vain pale Vectis hovered round her son, 
She shrieked and withered as the spirit 
fled. 


Loved as a Father, Husband, Friend, and 
shild 

Too soon, ee ! the fatal bolt was hurled; 

In vain his youth their flattering hopes be- 

guiled, [ing world. 

Death snatch’d him early from a sorrow- 


Yes, thou art gone—thy star of glory set-— 
For ever clos'd thy short but bright career ; 

For thee with pity each fond cheek is wet ; 
For thee mi eye is moistened with a tear. 


As when the sun, that cheer’d the glorious 
day, [retired ; 

Has from the world immers’d in gloom 
So hast thou sunk, and with his setting 


ray 
The hopes of widowed Vectis have expir’d. 


To thee, sad parent of an ancient line, 
The muse would offer comfort not her own ; 
Each p> hy pangs must sympathize with 
thine 
Each parent grieve the loss of such ason. 


And ye, sole daughters of a noble sire, 
The only joy a widow’d heart can know ; 
Your woes with pity shall each breast inspire, 
Each ie widow’s, tears for you shall 
ow. 


Mourn, hapless Isle, Death’s unrelenting 
power, 


Mourn thy protector, guardian, friend, and 


son ; 
Yet still remember, in afiliction’s hour, 
"Twas Heaven's high will, and let his 
will be done. 
Yarmouth, Jan. 20, 1825. 


HIS- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—@— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 3. 

The Sixth Session of the seventh Par- 
liament of the United Kingcom was this 
day opened by ission. There were pre- 
sent the Lord Chancellor, the Arehbishop 
of Canterbury, the Earl of Westmoreland, 
the Earl of Harrowby, and the Earl of 
Shaftes' . After the Speaker, and seve- 
ral of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons had been introduced, the Lord Chan- 
cellor read the fullowing speech :— 

«* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** We are commanded by his Majesty to 
express to you the gratification which his 
Majesty derives from the continuance and 
progressive increase of that public prosperity 
upon which his Majesty congratulated you 
at the opening of the last session of Parlia- 
ment. There never was a period in the 
history of this country when all the great 
interests of the nation were, at the same 
time, in so thriving a condition, or when a 
feeling of content and satisfaction was more 
widely diffused through all classes of the 
British people. It is no small addition to 
the gratification of his Majesty that Ireland 
is participating in the general prosperity. 
The outrages, for the suppression of whic 
extraordinary powers were confided to his 
Majesty, have so far ceased as to warrant 
the suspension of the exercise of those 
powers in most of the districts heretofore 
disturbed. Industry and commercial enter- 
prise are extending themselves in that 
part of the United Kingdom. It is there- 
fore the more to be that associa- 
tions should exist in Ireland, which — 

adopted proceedings irreconcileable with the 
spirit of the parr sherry and calculated, 
by exciting alarm, and by exasperating ani- 
mosities, to endanger the peace of society, 
and to retard the course of national im- 
provement. His Majesty relies upon your 
wisdom to consider, without _~ the 

lying a remedy to this evil, 
cy furthe 





means of 

His Majes x’ recommends the re- 
newal of the inquiries instituted last session 
into the state of Ireland. His Majesty has 
seen with t the interruption of tran- 
quillity in India by the unprovoked aggres- 
sion, and extravagant pretensions of the 
Burmese government, which rendered hos- 
tile operations against that State unavoidable. 
It is, however, satisfactory to find that none 
of the native powers have manifested any 
unfriendly disposition, and that the bravery 
and conduct displayed by the forces already 
employed against the enemy afford the most 










favourable prospect of a successful termi- 
nation of the contest. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** His Majesty has directed us to inform 
qo, that the Estimates of the year will be 
orthwith Jaid before you. The state of 
Iudia, and circumstances connected with 
other parts of his Majesty’s foreign pos- 
sessions, will render some augmentation in 
his Military establishments ‘indispensable. 
His Majesty has, however, the sincere gra- 
tification of believing, that notwithstandi 
the increase of expence arising out of this 
augmentation, hey the flourishing eon- 
dition, and progressive improvement, of the 
revenue, that it will still be in your power, 
without affecting public credit, to give 
additional facilities to the national industry, 
and to make a further reduction in the bur- 
thens of his people. 

se Lords and Gentlemen, 

« His Majesty commands us to inform 
‘ou, that his Majesty continues to receive 
rom his Allies, and generally from all Princes 
and States, assurances of their unabated de- 

- to eae og ag Piracy the relations 
peace wi is a , and with each 
other; and that it is ie Majesty's constant 
endeavour to preserve the general tran- 
quillity. The Negociations which have been 
so long carried on through his Majesty's 
Ambassador at Constantinople, between t' 
Emperor of Russia and the Ottoman Porte, 
have been brought to an amicable issue. 
His Majesty has directed to be leid before 
your copies of ments which have 

m entered into with the kingdoms of 

Denmark and Hanover, for improving the 
Commercial I between those 
States and the United Kingdom. A Treaty, 
having for its object the more effectual sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, has been con- 
cluded between his Majesty and the King 
of Sweden; a copy of which Treaty (as 
soon as the Ratifications thereof shall have 
been exchanged) his Majesty has directed 
to be laid before you. Some difficulties 
have arisen with respect to the Ratification 
of the Treaty for the same object, which 
was negociated last year between his Majesty 
and the United States of America. 

difficulties, however, his Majesty trusts, will 
not finally impede the conclusion of so be- 
neficial an arrangement. In conformity with 
the declarations which have been repeatedly 
made by his Majesty, his Majesty has taken 
measures for confirming by Treaties the 
Commercial Relations already subsisting 


ween 
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of America which, appear to have established 


their separation from Spain. So soon as 
these Treaties shall be coms » his Ma- 
m to be laid 


jesty will direct copies of 
you. His Majesty commands us not 

to conclude without ing you upon 
the continued improvement in the state of 
the Agricultural Interest, the solid founda- 
tion of our national prosperity; nor without 
informing 5 yon that evident advantage has 
been derived from the relief which you have 
recently given to ce by the al 
of inconvenient restrictions. His Majesty 
recommends to you to porearene as circum- 
stances may ations) the removal of similar 
restrictions; and his Majesty directs us to 
assure you, that you may rely y his 
Majesty's cordial co-operation, in fostering 
extending that commerce, which, whilst 

it is, under the blessing of Providence, a 
psnad gy ville A Poe pave to. Bip 
country, contributes in no a degree 
te the hepriows and civilization of man- 

Lord Dudley and Ward moved the Ad- 
dress in a speech of great length, in which 
he drew a glowing and gratifying picture of 
the inte’ and external prosperity of the 
empire.—Lord Gort seconded the motion. — 
The Earl of Liverpool defended the course 
taken ss Government with regard to the 
South American States, and contrasted, 
with -— exultation, the conduct of the 
British Government in the present instance, 
with that pursued by Spain and France in 
the revolt of our American colonies. 

The Lord Chancellor gave notice of a 
measure to regulate the transactions of 
Joint Stock Companies, with a view to put 
astop to the present alarming system of 
gambling. 


Inthe House or Commons, the same day, 
Lord F. LZ. Gower moved an Address, em- 
bracing the various topics of the King’s 

4 The noble Lord pronounced a full 
and animated panegyric upon the conduct of 
Administration, and the propositions of the 
Speech expressing his- Majesty's hearty 
concurrence in the s ted suppression of 
the Catholic Associathen.—The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Alderman Thompson,—and 
Mr. Brougham spoke with considerable 
warmth and eloquence inst the measures 
intended ‘by the Ministers with respect to 
the Catholic Association. — Mr. Canning 
ably vin dicated his colleagues.—The motion 
was agreed to nem. con. 








House or ps, Feb. 7. 

The Lord Chancellor stated the nature of 
the Bill which it was his intention to bring 
in, with a view to check the abuse of jobbing 
in Shares of Companies. It was his in- 
tention, he said, to bring in a Bill, making 


the sale of all shares of any Joint Stock 
Senpeay, er aytey befey cosh, comguay 


such ings; but the Lord 
the severity 
of the existing law it was not likely to be 
enforced. 


Feb.8. The Marquis of Lansdown moved 
an Address to his Majesty for copies of the 
Dispatches received from the Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland relative to Religious and 
Political Institutions in that country. He 
grounded his motion on the necessity of 
inquiry before passing restrictions tending 
to curtail the legal privileges of the subject 
in Ireland. 





In the Houst or Commons, the same day, 
Sergeant Onslow moved, according to what 
fur some time been his annual practice, 
for leave to bring in a Bill for the repeal of 
the Usury Laws.—Mr. Davenport opposed 
the motion with great animation.—Mr. 
Curwen condemned it as ill-timed at the 
present moment, when the prevailing spirit 
of gambling must render od sere. | sey 
peculiarly pernicious.—Mr. J. Smith com- 
a of the discourtesy of opposing the 
ill at this early stage—On a division the 
motion wes carried by a majority of 52 to 
45. 

Lord Althorp obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for facilitating the Renter or 
Smatt Dests. He explained that the 
measure was the same which he had offered 
to the House last year, which had failed 
solely in consequence of its supposed hard 
bearing = some displaced sinecure of- 
ficers. e added, that though he was 
averse to compensating sinecurists, he would 
propose an inquiry into the claims of those 
persons, in order to save the Bill. 

Dr. Lushington, in moving for copies of 
the committing of five persons to the gaol 
of Londonderry, for refusing to give evidence 
per t a Popish Priest, who had been guilty 

celebrating clandestine and illegal mar- 
riages, gave a long dissertation upon the 
severity of the laws ing the Roman 
Catholic clergy in this particular.—Sir 
George Hill explained the circumstances of 
the case which formed the subject of the 
motion. The marriages to which the parties 
imprisoned had been called to give testi- 
mony, were admitted on all sides to be 
illegal and void; andthe celebration of such 


i by the Romish clergy had grown 
5 cadeaalioman then a ty agen 
peatedly and solemnly to desist from 


them. It was in eonsequence of the con- 
tempt 
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_ of this warning by the Priest who had 
the marriage in question, that the 
Londonderry magistrates had acted; the 
hon. Baronet observed, that it was ex- 
tremely hard upon these gentlemen to be 
dragged before Parliament for merely admi- 
nistering the law; aud after they had already 
been so effectually calumniated by the Ro- 
man Catholic Association, that could 
scarcely venture abroad without the danger 
of insult, or even of worse injury.—Mr. J. 
Smith eulogised the Catholic Association. — 
Mr. Dawson gave, from his own knowledge, 
a melancholy picture of the pernicious effects 
roduced by the pestilent practices of that 
body. He gave also some further explana- 
tion of the particular case befure the House. 
The Priest, he said, had given the best 
proof that he knew he was acting wrong, by 
obliging the parties by a vow not to inform 
against him.—Mr. North set the learned 
mover right upon some points of law in 
which he was mistaken.—Mr. J. Gratian 
defended the Association.—Dr. Lushington 
shortly replied, and the motion was cartied 
without a division. 


an House or Lorps, Feb. 10. ~ 
Earl of Live: roposed re- 
vival of the aaule Zo the State of 
Ireland. The appointment of the Com- 
mittee was unanimously agreed to. The 
bers appointed were the same who sat 
on the Committee of last Session, with the 
exception or the Duke of Devonshire and 
the Earl of Clare, who are substituted for 
Ear! Fitzwilliam and the Earl of Aberdeen. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Goulburn brought forward a Bill 
for suppressing improper and dangerous 
Associations In IRELAND. It was intended 
to amend two acts, one passed in 1793 by 
the Irish Parliament, and cailed the Con- 
vention Act; the other passed the year be- 
fore last, for putting down Secret Societies 
in Ireland. As the most objectionable 
features of the Catholic Association were 
the permanency of its sittings, and the ex- 
torting rent, the Bill*contained provisions 
to prohibit such permanency and the levying 
of funds in the manner in which it had been 
done. It also provided more effectually 
against the evasion or substitution of oaths, 
so as to defeat all the attempts of thuse who 
sought to maintain secret societies in de- 
fiance of the law. After having brought 
forward many strong arguments to establish 
the necessity of the measure, the right hon. 
Gentleman called upon the House to con- 
sider the actual dilemma in which they 
stood upon this question. If they refused 
to put down the Catholic Association, he 
told them they must consent to the esta- 
blishment of a counteracting society of 
Protestants and Orangemen. Thus there 

Gent. Mac. February, 1825. 
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would be two Parliaments in that distracted 
country—a Popish Parliament, and a Pro- 
testant Parliament, each exercising the 
functions of Government, and shaping its 
hostile course to the destruction of the 
other.—Mr. J. Smith opposed the moti 

Mr. Abercromby also o} the motion ; 
he highly applauded the conduct of the 
Catholic Association, and charged the 
Established Church with constituting « 
conspiracy inst the Roman Catholics. 
He also pala » as inadvertent on 
those expressions in the well-known Catholic 
Address, ‘‘ By your hatred of Orangemen 
we adjure you,” and ‘‘ Many innocent per- 
sons inevitably will be convicted of crimes 
they never committed ;” which expressions 
had given so much offence.—Sir H. Parnell 
followed on the same side ; he attributed the 
existence of the Association to the restric- 
tions imposed upon the Marquis Wellesley. 
—Mr. Leslie Foster supported the motion. 
He drew a melancholy picture of the alarm 
int> which the Protestants of Ireland were 
thrawn, by the undisguised hostility and 
open menaces of the Association. He 
added, that so great was the fear of the Ro- 
man Catholics prevailing in some parts of 
Ireland, that the Protestants of a town with 
which he was acquainted, sat up one whole 
night with their arms prepared to resist 
an attack which the - aty likely to be 
made upon them. uch, he said, as the 
practices of the Roman Catholic Association 
were to be deprecated on other accounts, 
they were not less mortifying from their 





obstruction of the growing prosperity of the 
country, of which he gave a gratifying de- 
scription.—Mr. J. iams cee | the 


motion, and cited several extracts from the 
speeches of the present right hon, Attorney 
General for Ireland, to show that in all their 
proceedings the Roman Catholic Association 
were but following up that learned Gentle- 
man’s advice and doctrine.—Mr. Pee! sup- 
awe the motion in a speech of great 
ength, full of information and eloquence. 
He employed on the present occasion, the 
arguments used by Messrs. Scarlett, Broug- 
ham, Denman, &c. against the ‘ Cousti- 
tutional Association,” a body which, he 
said, never had his approbation, but which 
was certainly infinitely less injurious to the 
administration of justice, and dangerous 
to the public peace, than that which the 
House was now called upon to put down.— 
Mr. Denman opposed the motion in a speech 
of some length. He asserted, in conclusion, 
that the support of the present Bill was the 
rice which Mr. Canning paid for the Lord 
hancellor’s reluctant assent to the recog- 
nition of the South American States, which 
the right hon. Secretary flatly denied.—At 
half-past two the debate was adjourned. 


Feb. 11. The debate respecting the Ca- 
THOLIC 
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THOLIC AssOcIATION was resumed.—Mr. 
Grattan defended the Association, and jus- 
tified the hatred to Orangemen, ised 
in the address of that body.—Captain Ma- 
terly opposed the motion at great length; 
he ascribed the existing irritation in Ireland 
to the late exertions of the Bible and School 
Societies, and quoted a long extract from 
the Report of the memorable meeting at 
Carlow, in support of his opinion.—Sir N. 
Colthurst declared himself a warm friend of 
Catholic emancipation, and as such, as well 
as from an anxious care for the peace of the 
‘country, he wished to see the Association 
ut down. He read a very curious letter 
Pom a Priest, admonishing a Protestant 
geotleman of his neighbourhoed against 
permitting it to be supposed that he was 
unfavourable to the rent.—Mr. Doherty 
supported the motion in a very able speech, 
in the course of which he triumphantly vin- 
dicated the pure administration of justice ia 
Ireland.—Mr. Plunkett supported the mo- 
tion in a speech of very great length. He 
repeated most of the arguments employed 
previously by Mr. Goulburn and Mr. Peel, 
eulogised the Marquis of Wellesley and the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, ascribing the 
increasing wealth of Ireland to the noble 
Marquis, and her restored tranquillity to 
the venerable Priests. In conclusion, Mr. 
Plunkett defended himself from the charge 
of inconsistency by professing to have 
changed his opinion, and his accession to a 
divided and contradictory Cabinet by the 
necessity he. conscientiously felt not to act 
with an heterogeneous Opposition.—Mr. 
Tierney replied to Mr. Plunkett’s vindication 
with much felicity of sarcasm.—On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Brougham, the farther con- 
sideration of the subjeet was adjourned. 


Feb. 14. The House resumed the debate 
en Mr. Goulburn’s motion —Mr. Dawson 
supported the motion in a speech of great 
eloquence and energy. He put, in a strong 
light, the dangers impending over Ireland 
from the arts and rancour of the Roman 
Catholics, ia attributing which to their 
Priests he did not hesitate to differ from his 
right hon. friend, the Attorney General for 
Ireland. Mr. Dawson then alluded to the 
characters of the leading members of the 
Association, among whom were to be found 
the surviving united Irishmen of 1798, and 
attainted traitors, who owed their lives to 
the lenity of the crown.—Messrs. Carew 
and Spring Rice opposed the motion; the 
latter gentleman drew an analogy between 
the excise laws and those which disqualify 
Catholics, and intimated that the stimulating 
power of prohibition, which had recom- 
mended illicit whiskey to all classes of the 
Irish people, would operate to endear the 
Roman Catholic Association more strongly 
to persons whom it represents, after it shall 
have become the object of legislative cen- 
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sure-—Mr. Brownlow supported the motion, 
and professed a sense of gratitude to 
the Be Secretary Ireland who had 
introduced it. He drew a ifying picture 
of the patient conduct of cn. of 
Ireland, under all the contumelies that have 
been flung upon them; and concluded a 
speech, marked throughou: with strength, 
perspicuity, and e of style, -by citing 
the opinion of the Irish Chief Justice, that 
the inevitable tendency of all such associa- 
ations as that under consideration, was to 
viol and confusion.—Sir J. Macintosh 
contended that the existence and extrava- 
gancies of the Association were the natural 
and necessary consequences of the disquali- 
fication of the Catholics, which, while it 
should continue, would be for ever produc- 
tive of similar results.—Mr. North, in a 
very eloquent speech, denied that there had 
been a mal-administration of justice in Ire- 
land since 1811. If the Association was 
allowed, it would be putting an iron sceptre 
in their hands, and a reed in the hand of the 
Marquis of Wellesley. He concluded by de- 
claring that he would support the Bill, to 
keep up the spirit of the constitution, and pre- 
serve the peace of the country.—Dr. Lushing- 
ton opposed the motion. He professed to be 
dismayed at the prospect of a law like that 
befure the House being confided to persons 
prepared to use it in the temper manifested 
by Mr. Dawson—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave a short history of the cir- 
cumstances under which the present Go- 
vernment was formed, which he used asa 
full and satisfactory explanation of the dif- 
ference that prevails in the Cabinet upon the 
subject of Catholic emancipation ; he pro- 
fessed himself friendly to that measure ; but 
contended that so long as the disposition 
and power to form associations like the Ca- 
tholic Association should exist in Ireland, 
Catholic emancipation could not be safely 
grauted.—The debate was adjourned. 


Feb. 15. The adjourned debate on the 
motion for putting down the CaTHotic 
AssOciATION was resumed.—Sir R. Wilson, 
Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Robertson, Sir J. New- 
port, and Lord Althorp, spoke against the 
Prk measure.—Sir F. Burdett com- 

d the arguments in favour of the mea- 
sure with considerable eloquence, It had 
been stated that the Association had inter- 
fered with the administration in Ireland; 
this he denied. He felt authorised to say, 
in reply to what had been asserted by 
advocates of the measure, that if the Bill 
should pass, the Catholics would not at- 
tempt to resist or evade its operation, It 
was @ strange anomaly to have the King’s 
Speech exulting in the prosperity of the 
country, while asking for measures of coer- 
cion. It had heen asked why no person 
defended the Association. He would reply, 
because no man defended that which none 

attacked ; 
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attacked; and hitherto he had not heard one 


ble argument against any of their 
ceollage, "Tho pooseat ill can 0 fet Hep 
against the Constitution of the country. It 
was spoken of as a temporary Act; but the 
Catholics would find, on its expiration, that 
a succession of a still worse description would 
fullow. The hon. Bart. then alluded to the 
eulogium passed by the Attorney-general on 
the Catholic Clergy, which was manly and 
honourable ; and passing to the separation 
of this country from America, said, that how- 
ever lamented an occurrence that might have 
been considered it was unimportantwhen com- 
pared with a state of insurrection in Ireland. 
— Mr. Canning observed that the question 
for the House to decide was, whether ~w 
ing pledged themselves in theiranswer to the 
King’s Speech that they would consider of a 
remed inst the Associations complained 
of byHis Majesty, they should now turn round 
upou the Crown and say, that it was true theAs- 
sociation existed, but it was not unconstitu- 
tional—it did not exasperate animosities— 
nor did it retard the course of public justice. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman went on to 
state, that it was his opinion, as it had al- 
ways been that of Mr, Grattan, that agree- 
ably to the Sth resolution, in which the Act 
of Union was founded, the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland should be united into one 
Church, saving to the Church of Ireland all 
her rights, privileges, and institutions ; and 
never did Mr. Grattan introduce any Bill 
into that House, in the preamble of which 
the inviolabity of the Church of England 
and Ireland was not acknowledged. It was 
his opinion, that if the Catholic Association 
continued, it would be impossible to carry 
the question ; but what he had heard to- 
night was auspicious, and he trusted that 
the retrogradation in the minds of the people 





of England was not irrevocable. The right 
hon. gent. entered upon a history of the Ga 
binet, from 1812 to the present time, ex- 
weep be conduct which he had 
rom the former period, and concluded with 
ig, that he was desirous of carrying the 
measure of Catholic Emancipation, because 
he thought he could shew it was not an in- 
ee to a better state of 
ings, which had, from temporary causes, 
been set aside. In 1$13 they might have 
had a bill, carrying every thing but admis- 
sion to Parliament ; but in a pet they threw 
it up, which had been a subject of tae 
with him ever since.—Mr. Brougham said 
that the question was not Catholic Emanci- 
ion, but the Catholic Association, and 
stood there as the advocate of that Asso- 
ciation. He was the friend of remonstrance, 
and he h he should be heard even in 
Ireland, when he said, ** Meet, state your 
grievances, remonstrate, carry yourselves 
proudly, yet temperately;” the more firm 
the port, the higher the demeanour, when 
all was at stake which made existence desi- 
rable to honourable men, the better; for he 
knew that abject humility never did, and 
never by possibility could, obtain that for 
which it entreated. Mr. Brougham then ad- 
verted to the rent, and contended that the 
Catholic Association in raising money had 
only followed the example of the British Me- 
tho:ists. He produced a book containing 
minutes of proceedings in that society, and 
it appeared that they had a Secretary for a 
Committee of Privileges. The Catholie As- 
sociation had nothing equal to this.—Mér. 
Goulburn replied to the preceding speakers. 
On a division there appeared for the motion 
78—against it 123— majority 155. The 
Bill was accordingly brought in and read the 
first time. 





—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

To the Chamber of Deputies M. Cassimir 
Perrier called the attention of the Minister 
to the Proceedings of the English Parlia- 
ment, and inferred ~_ them, Pen war 
might justly be appreh. nded, as Conti- 
je Salen seemed resolved on a crusade 
against South American Independence. M. 
de Villele replied, that nothing had occurred 
to alter the view taken by the French King 
of the state of Europe, at the commence- 
ment of the Session ; the most friendly re- 
lations were maintained wjth all surrounding 
nations, and there was no reason to fear that 
the peace would be broken.—The i- 


between the different Parisian journalists. 
Those of the liberal party take a decided part 
for England against Russia, which power, 
as the upholder of legitimacy, is said to be 


decidedly opposed'to recognition of the new 
States. 

The French press and legislature are both 
employed in discussing the project of law 
introduced into the Chamber of Peers, for 
punishing disrespect to the emblems of Ca- 
tholic worship with mutilation and death. 
The defenders of the project denominate the 
crime deicide. ; 

Sratistics or Paris, Jan. 22. 1895. 
The number of -births in Paris—which in 
1820 was 24,858; in 1821, 25,156; in 
1822, 26,880—in the year 1823 amounted 
to 27,070; but the deaths—which in 1820 
amounted only to 22,464 ; 1821, to 22,917; 
in 1822, to 28,882—were in 1823, 24,500. 
The consequent increase of which amounts 
to 2394 in 1820; 2239 in 1821; 2998 ih 
1822, and 2570 in 1823; making a total 
increase of population during the four 
of 10,201 individuals. The number of na- 

tural 
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tural children in 1820 was 8870; in 1821, 
9176: in 1822, 9751; and in 1823, 9806. 
The proportion of the latter year being ra- 
ther less than 3-8ths or rather a third of the 
total of births. There are rally more 
boys than girls born ; the di ce in 1820 
was 448; and in 1821, 564; in 1822 it was 
teduced to 264; and in 1823 was 434. The 
number of deaths in 1823 was as follows :— 
15,273 at their residences, &c.; 8227 in 
the hospitals; 661 military; 72 in prison; 
and 267 deposited at the Morgue. There 
were also 1509 still-born children in 1823, 
of which 847 were boys. There has been 
also a tremendous increase in deaths occa- 
sioned by the small-pox; in 1820 they were 
only 105; in 1821, 272; in 1822, the 
enormous number of 1084; and in 1823, 
only 649, of which 365 were boys. In 1823 
there were 6280 marriages between bache- 
lors and spinsters; 332 between bachelors 
and widows ; 680 between widowers and spin- 
sters; and 212 between widows and widow- 
ers, making a total of 7504. There were 
consumed in the same year 915,958 hecto- 
litres of wine; 51,416 of brandy; 11,465 
of cider and perry; 16,860 of vinegar; 
150,069 of beer. 

Among the recent inventions of our neigh- 
bours the French is an alarum, which is 
perfectly unconnected with a watch, but 
which answers all the purpose of an alarum 
watch, and is ten times louder.—In this in- 
vention the watch is set upon the frame of 
the alarum, and is connected with the index 
of the latter by means of a key, which is 
fixed upon the handles of the watch, and 
which turns round and discharges the alarum 
at the hour marked by the person who sets 
it. The great merit of this invention is its 
simplicity and its cheapness.—The price in 
Paris is only 30 francs, and it is really an 
elegant little article. 

. Arago has lately stated tothe Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, that when a needle mag- 
netised is made to oscillate in a space cir- 
cumscribed bya copper circle, it continues to 
oscillate for a shorter time than when made 
to oscillate in a space circumscribed by iron ; 
so that the copper appears to have the effect 
of offering to the oscillations of the needle a 
medium of greater resistance. 


SPAIN. 


Advices from Madrid, dated Jan. 27, state 
that the Spanish Government had presented 
a note to the English Charge d’ Affaires, in 
which it protested against the steps which 
GreatBritain had taken or might take to recog- 
nise directly or indirectly in the ‘‘ American 
possessions of Spain any authority save that 
of the legitimate King Ferdinand VII.” The 
British Charge d’ Affaires immediately dis- 
patched a courier to London, to convey this 
protest to Government. 

Dy private letters from Gibraltar, dated 
the Oth ult. we learn that the interior of 


Spain continues to be in a very disturbed 
state. In Navarre particularly, armed Gue- 
rillas openly » and levied contribu- 
tions on the inhabitants in the villages in the 
name of the Constitution. The adjoining 
provinces were ina similar state of confu- 
sion, and these Guerillas were chiefly com- 
posed of the disbanded troops of the Con- 
stitutionalists, who, deprived of support, and 
driven by the severity of the Government 
from their homes, were thus retaliating on 
their persecutors. Trade was much impeded 
by these proceedings ; and without an escort, 
it was dangerous to attempt a passage through 
the disturbed districts. 


ITALY. 


Accounts from Rome give a remarkable 
illustration of the decay in the influence of 
the Church of Rome upon the Continent. 
Upon occasion of the Jubilee in 1750, the 
sikstien who offered themselves at the open- 
ing of the holy gate were 1300, and those 
that arrived in the Christmas week exceeded 
8000. The pilgrims at the present Jubilee 
were but 36 at the opening of the gate, 
and 440 arrived in the Christmas week. 


GERMANY, NETHERLANDS, &c. 


Hamburgh Papers contain accounts of the 
extraordinary tides and storms along the 
northern coast of the Continent. Ham- 
burgh was ee inundated, and would pro- 
bably have suffered more, had not some of the 
dykes in the neighbourhood given way, by 
which the city was saved, but the inkabitants 
of the country must have been deeply injured, 
At Amsterdam, and in the vicinity, the rise of 
the sea was also uousual and terrific, and had 
not the people done every thing in their 
power to strengthen the dykes, the great 
naval establishments of the Helder would 
probably have been destroyed. The most 
tremendous flood-tide ever known took place 
at Bremen on the night of the 3d instant, 
along the Oldenburg side of the Weser, 
from Brake to Blexen. It exceeded by two 
feet that of 1717, flowing and destroying 
the dykes in every part, so as to inundate the 
whole of that part of the country. 

A singular and interesting fact has been 
ascertained respecting the level of the Bal- 
tic. It was suspected that the waters of this 
sea (which has no tides) were gradually sink- 
ing; but a memoir in the Swedish Trans- 
actions for 1823 has put the fact beyond a 
doubt. At the latitude of 55, where the 
Baltic unites with the German ocean through 
the Cat > ne c is perceptible: but 
from latitude 56 seeks aeukdien shew 
a fall of 14 foot in 40 years, or 4-10ths of 
an inch annually, or 3 feet 10 inches in a 
century. In the Gulph of Bothnia the re- 
sults indicate a fall of 4 feet 4 inches in a 
century, or rather more than an inch annu- 
ally.—The Baltic is very shallow at present, 
and if its waters continue to sink as we. 
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have done, Revel, Arbu, Narva, and a hun- 
dred other » will become inland towns, 
and the Gulphs of Bothnia and Finland, and 
ultimately the Baltic, will be changed into 


dry land. 
EAST INDIES. 


Private letters from Madras, dated 18th 
September, state that despatches had been 
received from Rangoon, dated the 12th Aug. 
vid Calcutta, bringing intelligence of an at- 
tack upon the Burmese, which was made 
with great spirit by our troops, under the 
command of Sir Archibald Campbell. The 
British army sustained a very small loss, and 
no officer was killed, but - Burmese lost 
5,000 men. 

UNITED STATES. 

American Papers to the 19th of January 
bring a message delivered from the President 
of America, (Mr. Monroe) to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States, which, in itself, is of an extraordi- 
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ery and a oa 
to the controul which he has had over the 
public cash to a vast amount, and observes 
that should the public have sustained any 
=F Se act of his, Nag ge on 
whic lone is . is willi 

to bear that loss wr Meee Elo then choke 
at the hands of the House that justice which 
in many cases has been withheld from him.— 
These matters, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent, should be settled and decided upon by 
Congress. The is dated the 5th of 
January, and on the 11th it was taken into 
consideration; a warm arose on the 
question for referring it to a Committee. It 
was at length referred to a Select Committee 
(consisting of seven members), by a majority 
of 28.—These papers contain the convention 
between America and Russia for lating 
the boundary line u the North-West 
Coast of America, and in: the adjacent islands 
—it is stated at 54 deg. 4 m. north latitude. 


—@-- 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

At alate meeting of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in Dublin the finance report was read, 
which stated that up to the 31st December, 
there was received on account of the Catho- 
lic Rent 8,785/. 10s. and the expenditure 
amounted to 1,340/. Mr. O'Connell gave 

ve notice of a motion for appointing a 
ar to make arrangements for the 
formation of a Liberal Club, to be held in 
the Rooms of the Association. In his ad- 
dress to the above meeting, Mr. O’Connell 

dmonished the Catholies to pay strict obe- 
dience to the Legislature; but, he added, 
** beyond what the aw may enact, no sub- 
mission can be expected.” He said, they 
owed to themselves also to declare that they 
never would tamely acquiesce in any crouch- 
ing submission to the extinction of their na- 
tural rights as freeborn men; that they 
would stretch to the extent of their arms’- 
way, and if they could not succeed in unri- 
veting their fetters, they would have at least 
the melancholy cunsolation of clanking them, 
that the sound of their misery might ring in 
the ears of their oppressors. At a subse- 
quent meeting a petition against the passing 
of the intended penal Bill was d to. 

On the 4th of Feb. Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell 
addressed a letter to Lord Liverpool, inquir- 
ing, in his capacity as Agent of the Catho- 
lic Association, whether His Majesty's Go- 
vernment would make any objection to that 
body being heard, by themselves or by Coun- 
sel, at the Bar of each House of Parlia- 
ment, against the Bill to be brought in? 
Mr. M‘Donnell next day received an answer 
from the Noble Earl, saying, ‘‘ I am under 
the necessity of informing you, that I cannot 
enter into any communication with the 





- of the Roman Catholic Association 
Ireland.” 

The Dublin Freeman’s Journal gives the 
following account of a dreadful assassination : 


A murder of the most si and awful 
description is said to have been committed 
about a week since, near n. We 


give an outline of this shocking transaction 
as it has been related to us :—a young wo- 
man was at the fair in Rathdown with her 
father, who gave her the money he received 
that day (ten pounds), and advised her, as it 
was growing late, to go to her female cou- 
sin, who lived near, with her two brothers, 
and sleep with her that night. She complied 
with this request, and at night one of the 
brothers came into the room with a candle, 
and said to her, ‘* What, are you awake still ? 
You had better go tosleep.”” She was much 
alarmed at their expressions. Her cousin 
was asleep. She listened attentively and 
gathered the dreadful information that they 
meant to murder her, and get possession of 
the ten pounds. She then went to the 
other side of the bed, and ove of them cut 
the throat of his own sister! The yo 

woman feigned to be fast asleep. They took 
the body away to bury it in a grave that they 
had previously dug in an adjoining garden, 
In the meantime the young woman got out 
through a window, without waiting to put 
on her clothes, ran down the road, and meet- 
ing a cart, prevailed on the owner to put her 
into it, and cover her up. ‘ Shortly after, 
the brothers discovered their fatal error, and 
overtaking the cart, asked the man if he had 
seen an unfortunate deranged woman, who 
made her escape out of bed, when raving of 
murder. With great presence of mind. he 
said, ‘* Yes, she ran across the fields, but I 
, could 
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éould not leave my ¢art to follow her.” 
They instantly went in pursuit—the cart 
went on to Wetton, and the two brothers 
are now in the gaol of that town, 
The coroner's inquest brought in a verdict 
of wilful murder against them both. 


=} 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Some time ago, while the workmen were 
pong in digging a new road on the es- 
tate of Draumduan, near Forres, in Scotland, 
belonging to Colonel Fraser, H.E.LC.S., a 

tleman ha tu pass, when they were 
jevelling the low-hill, about two hun- 
dred yards east of Nelson’s monument, and 
directed their attention to a particular spot, 
where they found a human skeleton, entire, 
and in good preservation. The shoes were 
also found, containing the sinews of the feet 
quite fresh. The circumstances connected 
with this discovery are curious, and indis- 

tably true. About eighty years ago a 
ae sentenced to be rfl ior desertion, 
and to heighten the impression, he was led 
oat of the gaol of Forres tothe Gallow-hill, 
dressed in his grave clothes, on a St. Law- 
rence market-day. The runner who had 
stopped at Burn End (formerly a public- 
house about two miles east from Forres), 
arrived about an hour after the sentence had 
been executed, with, a other — 
despatches, a reprieve for the poor fellow. 
The spot where the skeleton was found was 
generally called the ‘‘ Sodger’s Grave ;”” and 
there are two or three of the inhabitants 
who remember the day on which he was shot. 

Jan. 15. This morning a large mass of 
earth was detached from a part of the hills 
near Cromer, called Lighthouse Hills, which 
at that place are about 250 feet in height. 
It fell with great force on the beach, extend- 
ing itself beyond the low-water mark, about 
300 yards from the cliff : it is calculated that 
it now covers upwards of 12 acres, and that 
it must contain not less than haif a million 
of cubic yards, equal to as many cart loads. 
It now makes a grand and imposing appear- 
ance, and is much resorted to by the curious ; 
several fossil bones and other curious things 
having been taken up and noticed. 

A Whseree lately employed in digging 
flimts near Hollinglury Castle (the ancient 
earthwork or camp on the summit of the hill 
between Brighton and Stanmer), discovered 
an imtefesting group of antiquities, placed 
very superficially in a slight excavation on 
the chalk rock. It consisted of a brass 
instrument, called a celt ; a nearly circular 
ornament, spirally fluted, and having two 
rings placed loosely on the extremities, and 
four armille, or bracelets for the wrist, of 
a very peculiar shape. Ali these ornaments 
ate composed of a metallic substance, which, 
from the ap of those parts where she 


green patina with which they are encrusted 





has been removed, mast have origi 


possessed a lustre but little jr eter rem] 


nished . are clearly either of Ro- 
man we nage Reton weigla, and probably 
were buried on or near the site of interment 
of the individal to whom they once be- 


longed. * 
—@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


British Museum.—During the last year, 
1824, there were admitted into the British 
Museum 112,840 persons. The estimated 
expense for the current year is 15,4161. 
Amongst the items of approaching charge 
there are, for “‘ Drawings from the Athe- 
nian Marbles, 350/.” ‘* Engravings from 
ditto, 1,300/." <* For the purchase of Fo- 
reign Books, and continuing the Works in 
progresss in the Library of Sir Joseph Banks, 
and MSs. 100v/. ;” and ** Law Expences, 
300i.” In promotion of printing the Aler- 
andrian MS. there were last year expended 
891/.,, and the sums already expended in the 
printing, &e. of this MS. amount to 8,877/. 
17s. 6d. The printing of the whole of the 
text, and of the greatest part of the notes, 
is completed. The remaining portion of the 
notes and of the Prolegomena will amount 
to about 300/, which sum will be required in 
a future vear. 

The New Companies.—It is asingular fact 
that more than one hundred millions of ea- 
pital have been embarked in the various 
schemes which have been brought before the 
public during the last three years. From a 
calculation which has been made we find, 
that if the numerous railways should be all 
in activity in the month of August next, 
more than 50,000 labourers will be at work 
u the roads, besides the workmen em- 
payed in the iron foundries. 

Arctic Land Expedition.—Capt. Franklin, 
accompanied by Lieut. Back and Mr. Ken- 
dall, lately left town for Liverpool, to embark 
with Dr. Richardson and the other indivdu- 
als composing the expedition, in the Colom- 
bia packet, for New York, from whence they 
proceed to Upper Canada, and then to Fort 
ea » on their way to the Polar Sea, 
by t > Sabousts River. On reaching its 
northern extremity. Capt. Franklin aod Lieut. 
Back, with part of the expedition, proceed 
to the westward, in the hope of reaching 
Bhering’s Straits; while Dr. Richardson and 
Mr. Kendall, with the other party, proceed 
to the eastward, tracing the Coast of Ame- 
rica, if possible, to the Copper Mine River. 
Not long before the departure of Captain 
Franklin from town, he received a message 
from Akaitcho, the Indian Chief who accom- 
panied him on his former journey, that he 
and his tribe were perfectly satisfied with 
the stores and additional presents which had 
been sent to them, and they would be 
willing to accompany him on another expe- 
dition. 
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SPRING CIRCUITS. 1895. 

Home—Lord Chief Baron and Baron Gra- 
ham: Hertford, March 1. Chelmsford, 
March 7. Kingston, Marcht4. Horsham, 
March 23. Maidstone, March 29. 

Nortusrn—Justice Bayley and Justice 
Holroyd: Newcastle and Appleby, Feb. 
24. Carlisle, Feb.28. Durham, 1. 
Lancaster, March 5. York and City, 
March 19. 

Western—Justice Park and Justice Bur- 
rough—Winchester, February 28. New 
Sarum, March 5. Dorchester, March 10. 
Exeter and City, March 14. Launces- 
ton, March 2}. Taunton, March 26. 

Oxrorp—Baron Garrow and Justice Little- 
dale: Reading, February 28. Oxford, 
March 2. Worcester and City, March 5. 
Stafford, March 10. Shrewsbury, March 
16. Hereford, Mareh 21. Monmouth, 
March 26. Gloucester and City, March 
30. 

Miptann—Lord Chief Justice Best and 
Baron Hullock: Northampton, F 
26. Oakham, March 4. Lincoln and 
City, March 5. Nottingham and Town, 
Marchi2. Derby, March17. Leicester 
and Bor » Mareh 22. Coventry and 

arwick, March 29. 

Norrotx—Lord Chief Justice Abbot and 
Justice Gaselee: Aylesbury, March 3. 
Bedford, March 9. Waudingtnn, March 
12. Cambridge, March 15. Thetford, 
Mareh 19. Bury St. Edmund’s Mar. 25. 


—@—- 
SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1825, 
Bedfordshire—Samuel Bedford Edwards, esq. 
of Arlsey. 
Berkshire—Ebenezer Faller Maitland, esq. 
of Shinfield. 
Buckinghamshire—James Dupre, esq. of 
Wilton Park. 


Cambridge and Huntingdon — Sir Charles 
Ethelstone Nightingale, bart. of Knees- 


worth. 
Cheshire—John Smith Daintry, esq. of 
Sutton. 
Cumberland—Matthew Atkinson, esq. of 
Stain Gills. - 
Cornwall—W illiam Baron, regear. 
Derbyshire—Sir Charles H. Hastings, bart. 
of Wil Hall. 
: rge Strode, esq. of Newn- 


Dorsetshire—Christ. Spurrier, esq. of Upton. 
Essex—Peter Du Cane, esq. of Brackste 


Gloucestershire—Sir James Musgrave, bart. 
of Barnsley Park. 
Herefordshire—Thomas Andrew Knight, esq. 
Downton Castle. 
hire—Thomas Nash Kemble, esq, 
Keut—Wiliam George Daaiel T 
— Willi aniel Tissen, > 
of Foley House. = me 


Hert; 


Spring Circuits —List of Sheriffs. 


Leicestershire—Charles March Phillipps, 
esq. of Garenden. 

Lincoinshire—Six John Trollope, bart. of 
Caswick. 

Monmouthshire James Proctor, esq. of 
ary ware Harvey. 

Norfolk —Jo! » esq. of Thorpe 
Lodge. 


Northamptonshire—Thomas Williams, 
of Rushden Hall. oy 
Northumberland—Aathony Gregson, esq. of 
Bowsden. 
Nottingh hire ng fg y Gregory, esq. of 
iempstone. 


Oxfordshire—Sir Francis Desanges, knt. of 
Aston Rowant. 
esq. of Belton, 





Rutlandshire—John Neal, 
Shropshire—John Whitehall Dod, esq, of 
overley. 
Somersetshtre—John Quantock, esq. of Nor- 
ton-sub-Hamdon. 
eaeeereie George Pigot, bart. af 
‘atshull. 


County of Southampton—H. Peter Delme, 


. of Cams Hall. 

Suffolk—sie Heory Edward Bunbury, bart. 
of Great 

Surrey—Jobn Barnard Hankey, esq. of 
Fetcham Park. 

Seen ; ames Henry Slater, esq. of Newick 

fark. 

Warwickshire—Chandos Leigh, . of 
Stoneleigh Abbey. en 

Wiltshire—Erule Warriner, esq. of Conock. 

Worcestershire—Thomas Shrawley Vernon, 


esq. of Shrawley. 
Yorkshire—John Hutton, esq. of Marske. 


Sours Waues. 


Breconshire—Henry Allen, esq. of Oakfield. 

Cardiganshire—Edward Price Lloyd, esq. 
of Wernewydd. 

Carmarthenshire-— David Jones, esq. of 
Paneglas. 

Glamorganshire—Jobn Bennet, esq. of La- 
lestone. 

Pembrokeshire —George Bowen, esq, of 
Liwyn-y-gwair. 

Radnorshire—Peter Rickards Mynors, esq. 
of Evenjob. 


Nortu Waxes. 


re aD Thomas Merrick, esq. ef Cefn- 

cock. 

Carnarvonshire—Henry Davies Griffith, esq. 
of Caerhun. - 

Denbighshire—William Egerton, . of 
Gresford ’ 
Flintshire—Jobn Lloyd Winne, esq. of 

Plasnewydd. 
Merionethshire—Postponed. 
Monigomeryshire—Philip Morris, esq. of 
Trehelig. 
THE- 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Piece. 
Drury Lane. 

Feb.17. An historical Play, called Ma- 
saniello, the Fisherman of Naples, was 
brought forward. The piece is founded on 
that interesting period of Neapolitan history 
when this enterprising though humble indi- 
vidual made a desperate but unsuccessful 
effort to emancipate his oppressed country 
from the tyranny of Spain. The author is 


said to be Mr. Swan ; but the subject is not 
new, for D’Urfey wrote a play on it, 
adopting the very same title ; and moreover, 
to iscredit of the Royal theatre, the 
very same piece was acted on the 

stage for several nights before, and wit 
much more consistency of plot. Indeed, 
notwithstanding Mr. Kean’s spirited acting, 
the whole goetiustion may be considered a 
complete failure. Though the scenery was 
very beautiful and attractive, the piece was 
very indifferently received. 


—@-—— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions. 

War Office, Jan.7. To be Lieutenant- 
colonels, of a Brevet Lieutenant- 
col. A. Campbell Wylly; Major J. Wil- 
liams. To be Major of Infantry: Capt. Sir 
T. Ormsby, bart. Capt. A. é. Laing, of 
the Royal African Col. Corps, to have the 
local rank of Major in Africa only. 2d. 
Foot, Brevet Lieut.-col. James Florence De 
Burgh to be Lieut.-col. 

Foreign Office, Jan.29. Francis Coleman 
M or, esq. Consul in Canary Islands. 

hitehall, Jan.30. John Earl of Hope- 
toun to be his Majesty’s Lieutenant and 
Sheriff Principal of the Shire of Linlithgow, 
vice Earl of Hopetoun, dec. Sir Charles 
Montolieu Lamb, bart. to be Knight Mar- 
shal of the Household, vice Sir J. Lamb, 
bart. dec. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 7. Artillery, 
Major and Brevet Lieut.-col. James Power 
to be Lieut.-col. Capt. and Brevet Lieut.- 
col. James Webber Smith to be Major. 

Carlton House, Feb.9. Robert B. Co- 
myn, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court at Madras, knighted. 


EcciesiasTicaL PRereRMENTS. 

Very Rev. Vesey Fitzgerald, Dean of Emby, 
and Rector of Castleraghan, co, Cavan, 
to the Deanery of Kilmore, embracing 
the United PP. of Kilmore and Ballin- 
temple, vice Magenis, deceased. 

Rev. Dr. Holland, Rector of Poynings, to 
be Precentor of Chichester Cathedral, 
vice Toghill, deceased. 

Rev. Dr. Lawrence Adamson to the Church 
and Parish of Cupar, Kirk of Scotland, 
vice Dr, Campbell, dec. 

Rev. Marcus Beresford, Kildallen R. vice 
Magenis, deceased. 

Rev. Wm. H. Dixon, Wistow V. co. York. 

Rev. George-Norman Gale, Corse C. 

Rev, James Hoste, Barwick, V. Norfolk. 


Rev. N. M‘Cleod, Church ~ Par. of 
Campsie, co. Glasgow, vice lie, dec. 

Rev. WC. Madden, Christ's Church, Wood- 
house, P. C. near Huddersfield, co. York. 

Rev. K.C. Packman, Langdon Hills R. Essex. 

Rev. G. Palmer, Parham R. Sussex. 

Rev. Geo. Pearson, B.D. Castle Camps R. 
Camb. 

Rev. Benj. Pulleyne, Sherringham V. Norf. 

Rev. J. Arundel Radford, Nymet Rowland 
and ‘ord R. R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Russell, Chiddingley R. Sussex. 

Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian Pro- 
fessor, Shudy Camps R. Camb. 

Hon. and Rev. Adolphus-Augustus Tur- 
nour, Garveston R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Thos. Wharton, St. John’s Chapel, 
Mary-la-bonne. 

Rev. Dav. Williams, S.C. L. St. Mary’s 
Church C. Brecknock. 

Rev. Wm. Corbett Wilson, jun. Bozeat- 
cum-Strixton V. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. Wood, Santhorpe V. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. W. Worthington, Evening Lec- 
turer at All Hallows, London. 

Hon. and Rev. Dawson Massy, to be Dom. 
Chap. to his brother Lord Massy. 
Rev. C. J. Orman, Chaplain to Sir Hen. E. 
Bunbury, bart. High Sheriff of Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Espy Keane, Chaplain to the Co- 
lony of New South Wales and De- 
pendencies. 

Rev. J. Brown, Chap. to Norf. County Gaol. 

Rev. Henry Fielding, Chaplain to Salford 
New Bailey Prison. 

Rev. Edw. Hyde Cosens, Chap. to Shepton 
Mallett House of Correction. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PaRLiAMENT. 

Cambridge Borough.—Marquis of Graham, 
vice Charles M. Cheere, dec. 

Cornwall County —Sir Richard Rawlinson 
Vyvyan, of denim. bart. vice Le- 
mon, dec. 

Newton.—Sir R. T.T. Farquhar, vice Claugh- 
ton, Chiltern Hundreds. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 
At. St. Alban’s, the wife of William Mac- 
kenzie, esq. a son. 
Jan. 19. At Brook House, Cheshunt, 


the wife of D. C, Rogers Harrison, esq. a dau. 
MAR- 


Latety. The wife of T. P. Courtenay, 
M. P. a son.—At Purkin, co. York, the 
-wife of Rev. F. Manners Sutton, a son.— 
The wife of Lieut.-col. Daubeney, a dau.— 
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MARRIAGES. 


Dec.23, 1824. At Reading, Rich. Stocker, 
esq. of Welbeck-street, son of R. Stocker, 
esq. of Guy's Hospital, to Anne, dau. of 
late R. Southby, esq. of Battersea.——27. 
At Cheadle, Rich. Hole, esq. of Longsight, 
to Frances, dau. of T. Marsland, esq. of 
Holly Vale-——28. C. Jefferis, esq. R. N. 
of Woburn-place, to Maria, dau. of late Mr. 
John Pearson, of Rutland-place——Wm. 
Hale, jun. esq. of King’s Walden, Herts, to 
Charlotte, dau. of late Sir R. J. Sullivan, 
bart.——Rev. Edw. Carus Wilson, a 
son of W. W. C, Wilson, esq. of Casterton 
Hall, Westmoreland, M.P. to Jane, only 
dau. of Thos. Maude, esq. of the Woodlands, 
Harrogate——At North Ottrington, Joseph 
Addison, esq. of London, son of the late 
Rev. Wm. Addison, of Dinsdale, near Dar- 
lington, to Jane, eldest dau. of late Thomas 
Beckett, esq. of Thornton-le-Moor, near 
Northallerton ——Rev. J. Holding, M.A. 
he Hants, to rw dau. of late 

Lovegrove, esq. 
Marlborough, Devon, F. J. Delafosse, esq. 
son of the late Rev. R. M. Delafosse, to 
Dorothy, hter of the late E. T. Collins, 
esq. both of Richmond, Surrey.——29. 
Rev. Dr. Timbrill, of Bockford, Glouc. to 
Miss E. Edwards, of Bath_—J. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, esq. to Rachael-Emily, dau. of 
Ichabod Wright, of Mapperley, esq.—— 
Mr. W. Tarn, of Milk-street, Cheap, to 
Flora, dau. of late Lieut.-col. Wyndham, 
Coldstream Guards.——Rev. Sam. Starkey, 
of Wootton Basset, Wilts, to Anne, dau. of 
late R. Hooper, esq. of Cheltenham. 
Rev. Robert Gordon, Reetor of Scampton,, 
to Barbara, dau, of Rev. W. Ellis, of - 
ston, all near Lincoln.——31. At Bledlow, 
Bucks, Rev. r M. Manwaring, M. A. 
son of John-Robert Parker, esq. of Green 
Park, Cork, and Kermincham Hall, Chester, 
to Philadelphia-Sarah, dau. of Benj. Black- 
den, . of Bledlow House, and niece to 
Sir R. riage of Brompton, co. York, bart. 

a v. E. Meredith, Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Newport, to Anne, 
dau. of W. Briscoe, esq. of Caynton House, 
Salop.——Rev. H. T. Tucker, Rector of Up- 
lyme, to Charlotte, dau. of Rev. W. Mit- 

ll, Rector of Cotleigh, Devon. By 

ial licence, Col. Sir J. Sinclair, bart. of 

beath, to Miss Sarah-Charlotte Carter. 
——By special licence, John-Edmund, son 
of Sir J. E. Browne, of Johnstown, co. 
Dublin, bart. to Mrs. Admiral M‘Dougall, 
late of Grosvenor-place, Bath. 

Jan. 7, 1825. v. W. Hutton Wilkin- 
son, of Nether Hall, Suffolk, to Eliza-Ca- 
roline, dau. of G. B. Tyndale, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields——15. At Edmonton, 
John-Louis Lemmé, esq. of Antwerp, to 
Elizabeth-Emma, dau. of Wm. Hammond, 
Gent. Mac. February, 1825. 














. of Southgate. ——18. At St. Martin’s 
Ouiwich, London, Rev. J. Boyd, of Auchin- 
leck, co. Ayr, to Jane, sister of A. K. 
Hutchison, esq. solicitor, of Crown-coprt, 
Threadneedle-street. At St, Mary, Lam- 
beth, Rev. Thos. Hodgson Fowler, of South- 
well, Notts. to Frances-Elizabeth, dau. of 
Thomas Bish, esq. of South Lambeth.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut. 
George Browne, of the Horse Artil- 
lery, to Harriet, dau. of late Rob. Clerk, esq. 
of the Madras Civil Service——20. At 
Hallow, Frederick » esq. son of 
late General Bannatyne, of E. I. service, to 
Emma-Elizabeth, only child of late J. Me- 
cham, esq.——22. At Fulham, John-Rich- 
ard Birnie, of Acton Green, esq. to Harriet, 
dau. of William Jones, esq. of North End, 
Fulham.——24. Rudolph, son of Mr. Ac- 
kermann, of the Strand, to Maria, dau. of 
late Charles Hicks, esq. of Kennington.—— 
25. At Tynemouth Church, William-Clark 
Wright, esq. son of J. Wright, esq. of 
Wallsend, to Charlotte-Sarah, dau. of late 
Josh. Parr, M. D. of Pentre Park, Carmar- 
thenshire——26. At Great Rainham, Chas. 
Loftus, esq. son of General and Lady Eliza- 
beth Loftus, to Jane, dau. of late Colonel 
John Dixon, of Rainham Hall, Norfolk, 
and Harley-street, Cavendish-sq. London. 
——27. Francis Fred. Rougemont, esq. of 
Dulwich, to Marianne, youngest dau. of 
Alex. Glennie, esq. of Great James-street. 
Feb. 1. At Penryn, Capt. James Boucaut, 
late of the E. I.C.’s service, toMary-Thomas, 
eldest dau. of J. —s . < Mylor, 
——At Plymouth, or W. C, Holloway, 
Engineers, whey, Sir Charles Hollo- 
way, of Stoke-cottage, Devopport, to Ame- 
lia, dau. of late Capt. T. Elphinstone, R.N, 
of Belair, co, Devon.—— 2. At Greenham 
Chapel, Berks, Maj. Hen. Bowyer Lane, 
Royal Artillery, to Jane, dau. of Arch, 
Thomson, esq. of Jamaica——John-Ed- 
ward Fordham, esq. of Melbourne Bury, co. 
Cambridge, to Harriet, second dau. of John 








Gurney, . King’s Counsel. 8. At 
Hurley, Berks, ‘aptain the Hon. Charles- 
Leonard Irby, R.N. fourth son of Lord 


Boston, to Frances, second dau. of John 
Mangles, esq. At Lewisham, Lieutenant 
Charles Goullet, R. N. son of late Peter 
Goullet, esq. of Heavitree, Devon, to Emma, 
dau. of late'‘Thomas Britten, esq. of Forest- 
hill, Kent, 9. At Bathwick, Bath, M, 
Deby, esq. of Brussels, barrister-at-law, to 
Amel, dau. of Hen. Cerf, esq. of Worton 
Hall, Middlesex, late of Jamaica.——At 
Torquay, Rev. W. Gretton, son of late Dean 








of Hereford, to Lucy, dau. of late Rev. W. 
Ireland, Vicar of Frome, Somerset.——10. 
Rev. Luke Fowler, D. D. to Miss Wynn, 
dau. of Sir Watkin Wynn, bart. 
OBITUARY, 
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OBITUARY. 
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Kinc or Naptes. 


Jan. 4. Of apoplexy, his Majesty Fer- 
dinand the Fourth, King of Naples and 
the Two Sicilies. The Nuncio, the Am- 
bassador from Spain, the Austrian Minis- 
ter, and the French Charge d’Affaires, 
were introduced with all the Council into 
the Chamber of the King. His Majesty 
was lying on his back, with his moath 
open, but his features unaltered ; the left 
hand, which was uncovered, shewed some 
marks of extravasated blood. The guards 
at the palace, and other public places, 
were doubled, as a measure of precaution, 
but the public tranquillity was not dis- 
turbed for a single moment. 

He was born Jan. 12, 1751, and ascend- 
ed the throne Oct. 5, 1759, on his father’s 
becoming King of Spain, He married 


April 7, 1768, the Archduchess Maria- 
Caroline, daughter of Francis 1. and aunt 
to the present Emperor of Austria, who 
died Sept. 7, 1814, He had issue by ber, 
1. Francis Janvier Josef, Duke of Cala- 
bria, father of the Duchess de Berri; 2. 
Maria Christina, married to Charles Felix, 


King of Sardinia ; 3. Maria-Amelia, Du- 
chess D’Orleans ; 4. Leopold, Prince of 
Galerno, who married Maria-Clemeatina, 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 

In 1798 the King of Naples feeling 
himself insulted beyond endurance, by 
the French Republic, joined the confe- 
deracy againstit. In January, 1799, after 
beating the royal army every where, the 
French took possession of his capital; 
from which they were however entirely 
dislodged by British arms in the August 
following. In the following yéar his Ma- 
jesty returned to his capital, but was 
again menaced by the French; Naples at 
that time being internally convulsed. Not- 
withstanding he was considered under the 
protection of our Navy, Ferdinand un- 
justly concluded a treaty with the Con- 
salate, obnoxious to Britain. The subse- 
quent distractions of the kingdom were 
truly distressing. After being alternately 
menaced by France and England, and in- 
vaded by the former, the King and Royal 
Family left it in 1806, upon which it was 
made a Federative State of the French 
Empire; and taken possession of by Jo- 
seph Buonaparte, who was made King of 
Naples, which throne, in 1808, on entering 
Spain, he resigned to General Murat, the 
brother-in-law of Buonaparte. [no 1815 
Ferdinand was restored to his kingdom, 
through the assistance of Britain. But 
Ferdinand was not allowed to enjoy repose 
for any length of time; his couutry re- 
belled ; but being takea possession of by 


Austria, he was once more replaced on 
the throne of Naples. 

The journal of the Two Sicilies contains 

the following details relative to the late 
King’s will :— 
' © Charles UL. son of Philip V. and 
great grandson of Louis XIV. was the first 
Bourbon who reigned over us. This ex- 
cellent Prince deserves to be considered 
as the founder of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies under its present form. 

* When the right of his birth called 
him to the throne of Spain, lie placed on 
that of Naples his third son Ferdinand, of 
whom death has just deprived us. 

*« Desiring, then, to secare the legiti- 
mate order of succession in the ki 
of the Two Sicilies, Charles III. fixed all 
the regulations by @ solemo act. 

** Ic is by virtue of this act of his au- 
gust father, that Ferdinand I. began his 
testament by calling to the throne his 
eldest son and legitimate successor, Fran- 
cis, Duke of Calabria. 

‘Religion and love for his people 
were the two predominant sentiments of 
the deceased Monarch; the first recom- 
mendation which he addresses to his son 
is constantly to protect, with all his power, 
the most holy Catholic faith ; the second, 
is to love his subjects as his own children, 

“Intent on the salvation of his soul, 
Ferdinand expresses a desire that masses 
would be celebrated for him, as well in 
the capital as in ail the provinces of the 
kingdom, and especially in those places 
where he was used to reside. 

“ He enjoins the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities to prefer the poorhouses for the cele- 
bration of these masses, 

“Very considerable sums of money 
will be distributed to the poor. Acting 
like a good fatber of a family, the King 
confirms and even augments the dotation 
of his secund svn, the Prince of Salerno, 
to enable him to support the splendour of 
his rank.” 

Eart oF Mountcuartes. 

Lately. In Switzerland, whither he went 
for the benefit of his health, in his 30th 
year, the Right Hon. Henry-Joseph Co- 
nyogham, Earl of Mountcharles, M.P, for 
co. Donegal, in Ireland, and Colonel of 
the Clare Militia. He was the eldest son 
of Henry Burton Marquis of Conyngham, 
by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Dennison of Denbies, Surrey, esq. ; was 
born April 6, 1795; and had been return- 
ed but to one Parliament. 

Lord’ Francis-Nathaniel Conyngham, 
Master of the Robes to his Majesty, be- 
comes heir apparent to his father’s titles. 

Viscount 
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Viscount BoxincBroKe. 

Dec. 18, At Pisa, io Italy, whither he 
bad gone for the re establishment of his 
daughter's health, the Right Hon. George- 
Richard, Viscount Bolingbroke aod St, 
Jobn, Baron St. John of Lydiard Tregoze, 
Baron St. John of Battersea, and Baronet. 
He was the eldest son of Frederick third 
Viscount St. Joha, by Diana eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles 2d Duke of Marlborough ; 
and was born March 6, 1761. He mar- 
ried, Ist. Feb. 26, 1783, Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Collins, of Win- 
chester, by whom (who died in 1803) he 
had issue the present Viscount and two 
other children, who both died young, On 
the death of his father, May 5, 1787, he 
succeeded to his titles; and married 
Qdly, Aug. 1804, Isabella-Charlotte- An- 
toinette-Sophia baroness of Hompesch, 
who has borne him two sons and two 
daughters. 


Lorv Viscount Newcomen. 

Jan. 15. At his seat, Killester, co, 
Dublin, in his 49th year, the Right Hon, 
Thomas-Gleadowe Newcomen, Viscount 
Newcomen Baron Newcomen of Moss- 
town, co. Longford, a Baronet, a Gover- 
nor of the counties of Longford and 
Mayo, M.R.I.A. The Viscount was born 
Sept. 18, 1776 ; succeeded his father, the 
Right Hon. Sir William-Gleadowe Newco- 
men, inthe title of Baronet, Aug. 21, 1807; 
and on the decease of his mother, Char- 
lotte, in her own right Viscountess New- 
comen, May 16, 1817, to the honours of 
Viscount and Baron Newcomen. 

The ancient family of Newcomen 
is accurately traced to the Norman Con- 
quest. Sir Robert Newcomen was in 1613 
member for Kilbegan, in the Irish House 
of Commons, and was created a Baronet 
by James I. Dec. 30, 1623; his second 
lady, Elizabeth, Dowager Baroness Howth, 
being the daughter of William Wentworth, 
esq. of Pickering, Yorkshire, who was 
nearly connected with the Lord Deputy 
Strafford, the celebrated but unfortunate 
Chief Governor of Ireland, Sir Robert 
Newcomen, the fourth baronet, married 
Aona Bullen, great niece of Queen Eliza- 
beth. His great-great grandson, Sir Tho- 
mas Newcomen, the eighth Baronet, died 
without issue, April 27, 1789, when the 
title became extinct; but the estates de- 
volved to Charlotte Newcomen, only child 
and heiress of Charles Newcomen, esq. 
and great grand-daughter of Sir Thomas 
the sixth Baronet. The life of this amiable 
lady was made unhappy by a circumstance 
growing out of a barbarous practice of the 
times, of which, we regret to say, much 
still remains. Her family, long settled in 
the county of Longford, was one of the 
most ancient, honorable, and respectable 
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in Ireland. The hospitality and goodness 
of her immediate ancestors were appealed 
to as a proud example of what a kind aod 
beweficent landiord ought to be. By the 
death of her father, Charles, of whom she 
was the only child, the estate, which was 
a large one, became invested in her. 
Her father died when Miss Newcomen 
was quite a girl, leaving Mr. Webster, an 
old gentleman, an inhabitant of the town 
of Longford, her guardian, within three 
miles of which one.of her family’ seats, 
Carrickglass, is situate. It happened that 
there was an humble rustic party, princi- 
pally of her own tenantry, which: Miss 
Newcomen condescended to grace, and a 
dance being the principal amusement of 
the night, she deigned to partake of it, 
and had for ber partner a Mr. Johnstone, 
a good-looking young man, the son of an 
opulent farmer. In some short time after 
this event, in the open day, Mr. Johnstone 
presented himself on horseback, with a 
pillion behind him, in the public street on 
the market day, when filled with people, 
and as Miss Newcomen was crossing the 
street from the house of Mr. Webster, her 
guardian, a friend of Johnstone then sta- 
tioned near him seized her round the 
waist and attempted to place her on the 
pillion behind him. The young lady 
screamed and fainted away; the horse 
was a spirited one and became restive, 
which assisted her against the lawless 
effort. 

Mr. Webster, the guardian, who was an 
eye-witness of the scene, ran out to rescue 
her, andas he approached, Mr. Johnstone’s 
friend, who was armed with a sword, made 
a thrust at him, and the old gentleman 
fell to. the ground, Mr, ee jun, 
the son, was also on the spot; he seized 
a blunderbuss, and conceiving that his 
father was killed, lodged the contents in 
the body of Mr. Johnstone’s friend — who 
expired on the spot. The old man, how- 
ever, escaped unhurt. Fortunately, he 
had a coat studded with concave brass 
buttons, the fashion of the day, each as 
large as a crown piece, and full as strong, 
one of which received in its centre the 
otherwise fatal thrust of the unfortunate 
friend of Mr. Johnstone. The principal, 
Mr. Johnstone, it is believed, suffered 
death for the offence. The detestable 
crime of abduction, unfortunately still 
prevalent io Ireland, was at that time so 
common as to be considered a venial 
offence by the lower orders. Considering 
the frequency of the offence, it is not sur- 
prising if the fate of this audacious and 
aspiriag young man should have excited 
much sympathy at the time. His friends 
attempted to say Miss Newcomen betray- 
ed a partiality for him, but that is not 
sustained by a single fact. He was the 

victim 
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victim of his own vanity and presamp- 
tion. On the lady herself it had an inju- 
rious effect; shenever recovered the shock. 
The melancholy catastrophe permanently 
depressed her spirits. She was afterwards 
created Baroness Newcomen of Mosstown, 
and advanced to the dignity of Viscountess 
Newcomen in 1800, with limitation to her 
issue male by her then husband, the Right 
Hon. Sir William-Glendowe Newcomen, 
Bart. of Killester House, co. Dublin, a 
Privy Counsellor, &c. who bad assumed 
the name of Newcomen on her Ladyship’s 
accession to the family estates. 

The late Viscount having left no issue, 
the titles of Viscount and Baron Newcomen 
become extinct, being the twenty-seventh 
Peerage of Ireland which has failed since 
the Union in January, 1801. The Baro- 
netage is extinct * also, 

Lord Newcomen’s estates devolve to his 
sisters ; vis. 1. Jane, married to Charles- 
Gordon Ashley, esq. ; 2. Teresa, married 
first to Sir Charles Turner, bart. of Kirk- 
leatham, in Yorkshire, and secondly, to 
Henry Vansittart, esq. nephew of Lord 
Bexley ; 3. Charlotte; 4. Catharine, mar- 
ried Charles Newcomen, esq. 

His Lordship was the chief partner in 
Newcomen and Co.’s Bank, Castle-street, 
Dablin ; which has, in consequence of his 
death, stopped payment. Upon this occa- 
sion certain reports were widely circulated, 
stating that large sums of money had been 
drawn out of the bank by his Lordship or 
some member of his family, immediately 
before his death. These reports were 
proved to be wholly unfounded, the drafts 
not exceeding the usual average amount. 

The whole of the unsettled estates are 
subject to the debts of the house. It is 
supposed his family have little or no pro- 
vision, except a sum of 11,000/. for which 
he had insured his life, for their exclusive 
benefit. His Lordship was in the habit of 
drawing from 5,000/, to 10,000/. a-year 
from the concern, on account of profits 
—which, it is. unnecessary to say, were 
not realised. 

Lorp Earp ey. 

Dec. 25. At No. 10, Marine Parade, 
Brighton, in his 80th year, the Right Ho- 
nourable Sampson Eardley, Lord Eardley, 
Baron Eardley of Spalding, and a Baronet 
of Great Britain, D.C. L. F.R.S. F. S. A. 
and Senior Bailiff of the Bedford Level 
Corporation. 

His Lordship’s father, Sampson Gideon, 


esq. of Spalding, co. Lincoln, and Belve- 
dere, Kent, was the son of Mr. Rowland 
Gideon, an eminent West India Merchant, 
and was boro in 1699. Following the 
professions of a general merchant aod 
sworo broker, he amassed an immerse 
fortune, He was frequently consulted by 
the Ministers of the day; and he seve- 
ral times delivered schemes for raising 
supplies ; always making himself answer- 
able for a considerable portion of them. 
Ia such high estimation was he beld by 
Ministers, that in the years: 1753 and 
1759, he was almost wholly relied on for 
raising the supplies, and the disinterested- 
ness, as well as the ability of his conduct, 
appears from his correspondence with the 
Dukes of Newcastle and Devonshire, &c. 
The principal object of his ambition for 
some years seems to have been the rank 
of a Baronet, first for himself, and after- 
wards for his son, the late Lord Eardley, 
by his wife Jane, daughter of Charles Er. 
mel, esq. who was born Oct. 10, 1745. 
His wishes and im mt services were 
related to the King in 1757, by the Dake 
of Devonshire, who urged the zeal he had 
shewn on all occasions to serve the pub- 
lick, The Duke, io a polite note, thus 
informed Mr. Gideon of his Majesty's 
answer: “ The King seemed very well dis- 
posed, spoke very handsomely of you, and 
said he should have no objection himself 
to oblige you, but was afraid it would 
make a noise at this time [June 13, 1757], 
and therefore desired I would inform you 
in the civilest manner, that it was not 
convenient fur him to comply with your 
request.” Though his application met 
with a denial, he was still the firm friend 
of the Ministry ; and his wishes were in 
1759 partly gratified, by the dignity of 
Baronet being conferred on his son on the 
19th of May, in that year; at the early 
age of fourteen. 

In the year 1758, he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to his son, then a scholar at 
Eton [zt. 13.] ; which shewed the amiable 
qualities of his Heart: 

Belvedere, 


“ 
Bore Gam, Feb. 16, 1758. 

“T received your letter, and think to 
have discovered in it a dutiful miod, a 
good heart, and a distant prospect of un- 
derstanding ; be steady with the former, 
to God, to your parents, and to your King; 
extend the second to those who shall de- 
serve your esteem ; the latter will improve 
as you advance in learning, which may be 





* The only representatives ofthe Newco- 
men family, now in Ireland, are descended 
from the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Newco- 
men, Kant. of Sutton, co. Dublin, a Privy 
Counsellor, &c. who was the illegitimate 
son of Sir Thomas, the third Baronet, who 
died in 1642, 





quired by application ; cherish and cal- 
tivate commendable talents as your friends, 
and let impiety, pride, malice, and folly, 
remain always strangers to your breast. 

** Doubtless, by the many Gazettes 
published since November last, you are 
acquainted with the many exploits of the 
great King of Prussia in Germany. The 

enclosed 
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enclosed [Gazette] will inform you of 
those not tess glorious, performed by the 
brave Colonel Clive in India; compare 
their feats with those of old, and conclude 
that miracles have not ceased ; and that 
constancy and resolution in an honest 
cause may still relieve the oppressed. 
Rome had its Caesars, and Macedon au 
Alexander; Prussia gave birth to a Fre- 
derick, aud England sent forth her Clive. 

“ To whatever station Providence may 
hereafter place you, act with spirit and 
hoaour, that you may be acceptable to 
the people and dear to your father. 

S. G. jun. Eton. Sampson Gipeon.” 

This amiable man died of the dropsy, 
Oct. 1762, aged 63, at his elegant villa at 
Belvedere, where be had built a ooble 
saloon, and fitted it up with pictures of the 
first masters. The collection was not 
large, consisting of between 30 and 40 
pictures, but they were all originals. In 
one of his letters he says, “ I would not 
give a single shilling for the best copy ia 
the universe, As to myself, I had rather 
throw the money into the sea than employ 
it in such baubles.” 

We shall conclude this brief sketch of 
his Lordship’s father by stating that he 
was a man of the strictest integrity, and 
punctuality in all his dealings ; an excel- 
lent husband, father, and master ; for li- 
berality and humanity, and for his ob- 
servance of the rules of the strictest justice 
and honour, he was.no less distinguished. 
The instances of his humanity were nu- 
merous ; and his lenity and forbearance 
were experienced by many; his severity 
by none. Though himself of the Jewish 
persuasion, he educated all his children 
in the Established Church of England. 

On the 5th of December, 1766, the 
subject of this memoir married Maria- 
Marow Wilmot, eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. Sir John-Eardley Wilmot, knt. 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; 
and by her, who died March 1, 1794, had 
issue: 1. Sampson Eardley, born Dec. 29, 
1770; died unmarried, May 21, 1824; 
2. William, bora May 22, 1775, a Colonel 
in the Army, died Sept. 17, 1805, un- 
married ; 3. Maria-Marow, married Sept. 
3, 1794, Gregory- William Twisleton, Lord 
Say and Sele; 4. Charlotte- Elizabeth, mar- 
ried Sept. 22, 1792, Sir Culling Smith, 
Bart. of Bedwell Park, Herts; 5, Selina, 
married June 26, 1797, Colonel John- 
Walbank Childers, 

In 1770, on the death of the Marquis 
of Granby, Sir Sampeon Gideon was return- 
ed Knight of the Shire for Cambridge, and 
again in 1774, At the great contest in 
1780, he was the unsuccessful candidate 
against Lord Robert Manners, brother to 
the Duke of Rutland, who died in 17823 
and the present Earl of Hardwicke ; but 
was elected for Midhurst, co. Sussex. 
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was subsequently returned for 
in the Parliaments of 1784 and 1790. 

In July 1789 he changed his name by 
licence, to Rerdley, and in the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, for his distinguished: 
loyalty, patriotism, and other virtues, on 
the 16th of November following was creat- 
ed a peer of Ireland, by the name and 
title of Baron Eardley of Spalding, co. 

nD. 

His two sons having died before him, 
unmarried, the titles become extinct, but 
his Lordship’s very extensive estates in 
the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, Lincoln, and Kent, devolve 
equally to bis three daughters, viz. the 
Baroness Say and Sele, Lady Culling 
Smith, and the Honourable Mrs. Childers, 

His Lordship’s remains were removed 
from Brighton to Crawley, where they rested 
one night; from thence aeross the country 
to Belvedere, where the body lay in state 
till it was conveyed to the family-vault at 
Erith. 

The following anecdote so much resem- 
bles the benevolence of his amiable pa- 
rent, that we cannot with justice pass 
it over. Some years ago a regiment was 
lying iv the neighbourhood of Belvedere, 
his Lordship’s seat in Kent, hk having 
come to his knowledge that the senior 
Lieutenant, a most deserving young man, 
though without fortune, bad not the panned 
to purchase a Company then 
without any previous knowledge of the 
gentleman, except what he gained from 
the commanding and his brother officers, 
his Lordship wrote him a of apo-: 
logy for taking the liberty of enclosing a 
check for 1500 guineas, which was the 
purchase-money of the Company. 








Lorp Musxerry. 

Dec. 25. At Caen, John-Thomas-Fitz- 
maurice Deane, Baron Muskerry, co. Cork, 
a Baronet, C. B. Major Geveral in the 
Army, and formerly Lieut.-col. of the 38th 
Foot. 

He was the second son of Sir Robert- 
Tiison Deane, first Lord Muskerry and 
sixth Baronet, by Anne Fitzmaurice, 
grand- daughter and sole heiress of J. Fitz- 
maurice, esq. of Springfield Castle, co. 
Limerick (nephew of Thomas first Earl of 
Kerry, grandfather of William, 1st. Mare 
quess of Lansdowne, K.G.) ; and was born 
Sept. 27, 1777. In December, 1792, he 
was sppointed Ensign in the 12th regi- 
ment then in Ireland ; in March 1794, he 
obtained a Lieutenancy im the 94th regi- 
ment, a new corps raised by Lord Hutch- 
inson; and May 22, sueceeded to the 
Captam-Lieutenancy, and remained in 
Guernsey until 1795. When Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s expedition for the West 
Indies was fitting out at Southampton 
Camp, the 94th was drafted, and this offi- 


cer 
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cer was appointed, Dec. 23, 1795, Cap- 


tain- Lieutenant in the 38th reg. He em-. 


barked for the West lodies, with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s expedition, and remained 
during and after the capture of the several 
Islands in the Caribbean Seas until 1800, 
when he returned with his regiment (a 
skeleton) to England, and was appointed 
by Lord Cornwallis a Major of brigade to 
the forces in Ireland. His regiment came 
over the following year, and he joined it 
on the peace of 1802. The 25th of May, 
1803, he succeeded to a company in his 
regiment, and Sept. 25, following, obtain- 
ed the brevet of Major. He remained in 
Ireland during the rebellion in 1803, and 
served as Major of brigade to Major-Ge- 
neral Clephane, Gen, Floyd, and Lieut.- 
General Colin Campbell. He next served 
in the expedition against the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1805, under Sir David Baird. 
On the passage, at the Island of Madeira, 
Lord Beresford appointed him Major of 
Brigade, to his brigade, which situation he 
filled until the expedition in 1806, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Buenos-Ayres, 
when he was appointed chief of the Staff. 
He returned home with the despatches of 
the capture of Buenos Ayres, for which he 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Col. Oct. 
2, 1806 ; he went back with the reinforce- 
ments under Sir Samuel Auchmuty to 
Maldonado; was at the siege and capture 
of Monte Video, and afterwards appointed 
Military Secretary to the Commander of 
the forces, in which situation he served, as 
well as Colonial Secretary, until the arrival 
of General Whitelocke, when he joined 
his regiment, and returned to Ireland in 
December, 1807. The 8th of February 
in the latter year, he succeeded to a ma- 
jority in his regiment. He embarked with 
other troops in June following, at Cove, 
for Portugal. He commanded the light 
troops and advance of the army at the 
battles of Roleia and Vimiera under the 
Duke of Wellington; and afterwards 
served with the army under Sir John 
Moore in Spaiu; and during the whole of 
that campaign commanded the light com- 
panies of the division, and covered the 
retreat and embarkation of the army after 
the battle of Corunna. He served in the 
Walcheren expedition in 1809, in the 
Marquess of Huntley’s division, which 
formed the advanced guard of that expe- 
dition. He served in the Peninsula from 
1812, until the peace ; and in France in 
1815. He was wounded on the morning 
of the sortie of Bayonne whilst command- 
ing the picquets at the village of St. 
Etienne, and was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, June 4, 1814, Jan. 17. 1815, he 
married the second daughter of M. Haynes, 
esq. of Bishop’s Castle, co. Salop. On 
the death of his father, in Jaly 1818, he 
succeeded to the titles ; and was appoint- 


[Feb. 


ed Lieut.-Col. in his regiment, the 38th 
foot, Aug. 12, 1819. 101821 he was pro- 
moted*to the rank of Major-General in 
the army. He had the honour of wearing 
a Cross for the following battles at which 
he was present, viz. Roleia, Vimiera, Co- 
runna, the Nive, and the siege of St. Se- 
bastian. 
a 
Hon. Epwarp Bouverie. 

Dec. 30. The Hon. Edward Bouverie, 
one of the Commissioners of the Navy. 

He was born Sept. 20, 1760, the 4th 
son of William first Earl of Radnor, by 
his Lordship’s d wife Rebecca, daugh- 
ter of John Alleyne, of Barbadoes, esq. 
and sister of Sir John-Gay Alleyne, Bart. 
He married, first, May 24, 1782, Lady 
Catharine Murray, daughter of William 
5th Earl of Dunmore; and by her, who 
died July 7, 1783, had issue George-Ed- 
ward, who died young. To his second 
wife, Arabella, second daughter of Admi- 
ral Sir Chaloner Ogle, he.was united Dec. 
20, 1785; he had issue by her George- 
Augustus, who died in 1823 (see vol. xciv. 
i, 188). 


Sir L. T. W. Hotmes, Barr. M.P. 

Jan. 10. At Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, at his mother’s, Dowager Lady 
Holmes, after a lingering illness, aged 38, 
Sir Leonard-Thomas-Worsley Holmes, Bt. 
Member and Recorder for that borough, 
Commandant of the Isle of Wight Yeo- 
maory Cavalry, and an acting Magistrate 
fur the county of Hants. Such was the 
respect paid to his memory, that as soon 
as his death was announced, all the shops 
and the greater part of the private houses 
in Newport were closed. ’ 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. Sir 
Henry-Worsley Holmes, LL.D. by Eliza- 
beth eldest daughter of Leonard Lord 
Holmes ; born July 1787. On the death 
of his father, the 8th Baronet, April 1, 
1811, he succeeded to the title; and June 
5, 1813, married Anne daughter of John 
Delgarno, esq. and niece of Leonard 
Troughear, Lord Holmes (which title be- 
came extinct io 1801) ; by whom he had 
issue 3 daughters and no son; in conse- 
quence, this ancient baronetcy (one of 
the earliest creations of James I. in 1611) 
becomes extinct. 

He was a man who, whether his charac- 
ter be contemplated in the relations of 
private life, as a son, a husband, and a 
father; in social life, as a friend and a 
gentleman ; or in public life, as a mem- 
ber of Parliament and a magistrate; has 
not left bis superior on this side the grave. 
His urbanity of manners, and kindness of 
heart, conciliated towards him the affec- 
tion and esteem of all men and all parties, 
however differing in wordly views, or di- 
vided in religious or political ios 

whilst 
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whilst his ample fortune, and great politi- 
cal weight, enabled bim to second the kind 
affections of his nature, and to be a friend 
to all around him. . 

On the 19th his remains were removed 
from Newport, for interment in the family 
vault at Arreton. The Isle of Wight 
never before witnessed such a scene as 
Newport then presented. Ali the shops 
were closed during the day, and business 
of every kind suspended, and each indivi- 
dual, from the nobleman to the cottager, 
appeared to vie with each other in shew- 
ing respect to his memory. The funeral 

ion, which commenced precisely 
at twelve o’ » and extended nearly a 
mile in length, was composed of the male 
relatives, servants, and tenants of the de- 
ceased, the heads of all the families of 
distinction in the island, the members of 
the Philosophical Society, and Isle of 
Wight and Vectis Institutions in Newport, 
every respectable tradesman in the town, 
and the members of the several Masonic 
lodges in the island. Twenty-six car- 
riages were counted, and in them, many 
persons of distinction. 


Sir Joun Freperick, Barr. 

Jan. 16, At Burwood Park, Surrey, Sir 
Joha Frederick, Bart, Lieut.-col, of the 2d 
Surrey Militia. ‘This family is descended 
from Sir John Frederick, Lord Mayor of 
London ia 1662, 

The late Baronet was the only surviving 
son of Sir John Frederick, 4th Bart. by 
Susanna, daughter of Sir Roger Hudson 
of Sunbury, co. Middlesex, Kat. who died 
June 29, 1787; was born March 18, 
1749, and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, April 9, 1783, In 
the Parliaments of 1796, 1802, and 1806, 
he was returned one of the Knights of the 
Shire for Surrey. At the General Election 
in 1807, he declined offering himself ; 
when Mr. H. Sumner was returned. 

The elegant house at Burwood was 
built by this worthy Baronet, in a park, 
which with additional purchases made by 
him, contained 300 acres without any road 
or foot-path over it, before the late inclo- 
sure, by which 150 more have been added 
to it. 

Sir John married, in 1783,Mary, youngest 
daughter and co-heiress of Richard Garth 
of Morden, esq. and by her (who died De- 
cember 1794) had issue the present Raro- 
net, five other sons, and five daughters. 





Lapy Mostyn. 

Jan. 27. At Spring Bank, Worcester- 
shire, Lady Mostyn, wife of Sir Edward 
Mostyn, of Talacre, Bart. 

The following are the melancholy parti- 
culars of this event. An infant son of her 
Ladyship shewing symptoms of scarlet- 
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fever, the remainder of the children were 
sent to the house of Mr. Parry, a farmer, 
at Red-hill, near Spring Bank, Lady 
Mostyn, their most excellent and amiable 
mother, walked thither early in the morn- 
ing of Jan. 25, to pass the day with them, 
and, as she directed, the close carriage 
was there to carry her home at nine 
o’ctock in the evening. The approach to 
Mr. Parry’s house from the high road is 
up a short but steep ascent, near the top 
of Red Hill, At the moment the carriage 
had cleared the gate, the off-wheel slipped 
into a water-shoot, and the violence of 
the jerk threw the coachman to the ground. 
He, however, almost immediately reco- 
vered his feet, and running to the horses, 
who had got isto a gallop, succeeded in 
laying hold of the traces, and lastly of the 
reins. The near animal now began to 
kick violently at him, and his leg catching 
in his breeches pocket, he was again pulled 
down; he once more lost the reins, aod 
the wheels passed over both his kneer. 
Upon this, the horses, loosed from all re- 
straint, set off at full speed towards Spring 
Bank, and, in endeavouring to tura into 
the road to it, about three hundred yards 
from the gate at Mr. Parry’s, brought the 
carriage —_ two posts with great vio- 
lence, splitting both. They then took 
again towards the high road, and conti- 
nued their furious career. Lady Mostyn 
had to this time kept her seat, but, as is 
supposed, her fright at ber situation being 
increased by the concussion, she took the 
fatal resolution of leaping out. Besides 
the coachman, a footman was in at- 
tendance upon her Ladyship, who had 
opened the gate, and was in the act of 
stepping up behind when the coachman 
fell; be ran forward to the coach door, 
but was unable to retain hold of it. -He 
then followed the carriage with all speed, 
and about twenty yards from the entrance 
to Spring Bank, he observed something in 
the road, which he at first thought wasa 
coat or shawl fallen from the carriage, 
but on approach found it to be his mistress, 
lying flat on her face, with her eyes closed, 
and bleeding profusely at the nose. He 
spoke to her, but she returned no answer, 
being in a state of complete insensibility. 
He then took off his coat, and wrapping it 
round her, placed her on the bank. By 
this time the coachman came up, and be 
remained with ber whilst his fellow-servant 
wentto the house, and procured assistants, 
by whom she was conveyed home in a 
large chair, scarcely shewing the least 
signs of life. In this interval a gentleman 
who was passing, acting from the impulse 
of the moment, attempted to bleed her 
Ladyship, but little blood issued from the 
puncture. The fvotman then obtained 
medical aid from Worcester, and Dr. 
Hastings, Mr. Rayment, Mr. Carden, and 

Messrs, 
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Messrs. Stephenson, sen. and jun. were 
promptly at the bed-side of the unfortu- 
vate lady. They found her right shoulder 
dislocated, but the most extensive injury 
was on the left side of her head, which was 
contused and swollen to that degree that 
they immediately pronounced her case 
destitute of the least hope, She remained 
throughout the night and Wednesday in 
the same state, her eyes closed, and appa- 
rently perfectly unconscious of her situas 
tion, and uatil about six o’clock on Thurs. 
day morniog, when she expired.—On ex- 
amining, next day, the spot where her 
Ladysbip fell, it was found to be full seven 
feet from the track of the carriage; the 
fatal mischief, therefore, ensued from the 
violence with which she pitched upon her 
head, and not from her clothes catching 
in the wheel. Sir Edward was absent at 
Leicester at the time of the accident; a 
@espatch was sent off to bim the same 
night, and he arrived at Spring Bank 
about five o’clock on Wednesday after- 
noon, but it was deemed by the medical 
gentlemen most prudent, if possible, to 
restrain him from beholding their patient, 
her face being so dreadfully disfigured 
that not a feature was recognisable ; with 
which he most reluctantly complied, re- 
maining in a state of the greatest afflic- 
tion at the loss of an inestimable wife, 
the fond mother of eleven children, It 
is due to the feelings of the coachman 
and footman to say, it was owing to 
no neglect of their usual care and atten- 
tion to their beloved mistress the melan- 
eholy occurrence took place. After the 
deceased had so unfortunately sprung 
from the carriage, the horses slackened 
their pace, and arrived at the Barbourne 
gate at a trot; the keeper threw open the 
gate as. usual, not knowing that they were 
without a guide, and in passing through, 
the carriage came in contact with the post, 
by which the splimter-bar was broken ; 


after proceeding a little further they were 


stopped. An Inquest was held upon the 
body, and a verdict of Accideutal Death 
returned. 

Lady Mostyn was Frances daughter of 
Nicholas Blundell, Esq. of Crosby Hall, 
Lancaster; and was married to Sir Ed- 
ward Mostyn, Oct. 20, 1808. 

Her remains were interred in the family 
vault in Llanasaph Church, on. the 5th of 
February. The procession was attended 
from Holywell by immense numbers of 
people. The shops in that town were 
closed, and all bysiness suspended for the 
day. 





Wittiam Cuute, Ese. 

Lately. William Chute, esq. of the 
‘* Vine,” late M. P. for the county of 
Southampton. As a representative of one 
of the oldest families in Hampshire, he 





was brought forward, together with Sir 
W. Heathcote, io the year 1790, in oppo- 
sition to the late Jervoise-Clerk Jervoise, 
esq. and Lord John Russell (now the 
Duke of Bedford), for the representation 
of the county in Parliament, when they 
were both returned by. a large majority ; 
and Mr. Chute sat as a Member for the 
county in every Parliamem afterwards 
(except in the sbort Parliament from Nov. 
1806, to May 1807), until the death of his 
late Majesty in 1820, a period of thirty 
years, with honour to himself, and to the 
satisfaction of his constituents, From the 
first he adopted the tenets of Mr. Pitt, and 
supported them throughout, from prin- 
ciple, and not from interest, for he never 
asked or received place or pension for 
himself, family, or connections; and 
though he generally voted with the Go- 
vernment, he always maintained his cha- 
racter as an independent Member. In his 
communications on public questions, he 
was frank, open, and sincere. As a friend 
he was warm, benevolent, and generous, 
and in his neighbourhood he supported 
the character of an old English country 
gentleman, keeping a pack of fox-hounds, 
and fond of the rational pleasures of the 
chase, 

Mr. Chute married Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late Joshua Smith, esq. of 
Earl Stoke Park, co. Wilts, M. P. for De- 
vizes, and sister of Maria Marchioness 
of Northampton ; by whom he has left no 
issue. His remains were interred amongst 
those of his ancestors, at Shexbourne St. 
John’s, co. Hants, 





Grorce Dances, Esa. R. A. F.S. A, 
Jan, 14, At his house, in Upper Gower- 
street, aged 84, George Dance, esq. R.A. 
F.S.A. and Auditor of the Royal Academy. 
He was son of George Dance, ‘esq. an 
eminent Architect and Cierk of the Works 
of the City of London, (who built the pre- 
sent Mansion House in 1739, see vol, 1x, 
p. 552; Shoreditch and St. Luke’s Churches, 
&c.) and died in 1768; in which year 
the late Mr. Dance succeeded, by pur- 
chase, to his father’s office, in which he 
was succeeded in 1816 by his favourite 
pupil, William Mountague, esq. by ap- 
pointment of the Courtof CommonCouncil. 
Mr. Dance’s youngest brother, was the 
celebrated Painter Nathaniel Dance, who 
on his marriage with the great Yorkshire 
heiress Mrs. Dummer, took the name of 
Holland, and was created a baronet in 
1800, He died in 1811 (see vol. txxx1, 
ii, pp. 489. 666; txxxit. i, 802), 
In 1794 Mr. George Dance was elected 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
From 1795 to 1797 he was one of the 
Council of the Royal Academy ; and in 
1798 we first find him Auditor. Mr. 
Dance was for some years Professor of 
Architecture 
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Architecture. at the Royal Academy (but 
he never lectured). 

To 1811 appeared the First volume, and 
in 1814 a Second, of ** A Collection of Por- 

’ traits sketched from the Life, since the 
year 1793. By George Dance, esq. and 
engraved in imitation of the Original 
Drawings by William Daniell, A. R.A.” 
large folio. Of the facility with which 
these admirable likenesses were taken, the 
writer of this article has frequeatly borne 
witness, and in vol. rxxx. part i. p. 441, 
has particularly given his opinion. 

This gentleman was eminently and justly 
distinguished for learning, taste, and ge- 
nius, as an Architect, and for bigh intellec- 
tual powers and attainments, independently 
of his professional excellence. Nature 
had been liberal to him in person and 
mind. He possessed a very handsome 
figure, a regular and expressive face; and 
his eyes, in force and lustre, almost 
equalled those of his friend Garrick. Mr. 
Dance possessed also an understanding of 
a very superior order, He had enriched 
his mind by travel, and an attentive study 
of all the admirable remains of antiquity 
in Rome, and throughout Italy and France. 
He was iutimately acquainted with many 
of the most distinguished characters in 
this country, whose patronage he enjoyed 
in his professional capacity, and by whom 
he was esteemed and admired for his learn- 
ing, good humour, and all companionable 
excellence in private life. He was the 
ready and the zealous friend of merit ia 
whatever province it might appear. His 
tastein Poetry, Painting, Sculpture,Masic, 
and in all the Fine Arts was pure, refived, 
and exquisite. He had for a few years 
past laboured under a lingering illness, 
in which he suffered in mind more than 
corporally, as it prevented him from ex- 
ercising his hospitable temper, and enjoy- 
ing the society of his numerous friends, 
most of whom were eminent for talents, as 
well as for high stations; aod it may be 
truly said that the country was adorned, 
and Architecture improved by the science, 
taste, beauty, and grandeur, which cha- 
racterised the works of this truly estimable 
geotieman. Mr, Dance was the last sur- 
viving member of the original forty Royal 
Academicians. His remains were interred 
ia the vaults of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
what is called the Artists’ Corner, near to 
those of Sir Christopher Wren, and Mr. 
Dance’s late friend Mr. Rennie; an ap- 
propriate situation, as he was allied in 
genius to both of those illustrious orna- 
ments of the country. 





Josuua Dixon, M. D. 

Jan. 7. In Lowther-street, Whitehaven, 
aged 80, Joshua Dixon, M.D. On the 
evening of his decease, he wrote two letters 
Gent. Mac, February, 1825. 
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to his son and 3 requestivg a 
visit from the latter aod certain of his 
grand-children, whom he had not seen. 
These letters were sent to the Post-office 
at half-past eight. He was then well. In 
a short time he was seized with sudden 
illaess—soon sent for Dr. Robinson—but 
in spite of medical skill, was a corpse be- 
fore midnight. His long life has been 
one continued scene of usefulness and be- 
nevolence. The town of Whitehaven is 
indebted to him for many improvements. 
necessary to its health and comfort. The 
Dispensary was the fruit of his exertions ; 
aod from its establishmevt in 1783, up to 
the day of his death, he acted gratuitously 
as physician and chief manager. The 
unfortunate, the poor, the sick, all were 
ever welcome to counsel, pecuniary as- 
sistance, and medical skill, There was 
not a mercenary feeling in bis heart. He 
acquired but to bestow—he lived but to 
aid his fellow-creatures. From morning 
till night he upremittingly pursued the 
heavenly work of charity. Often, latterly, 
when age had enfeebled his bodily frame 
(always weak and diminutive) bas he been 
seen climbing to the abodes of misery 
literally on his bands and knees! What 
more can be said, when a simple fact pro- 

so eloquent a panegyric? Inde- 
pently of these more rare aceomplish- 
ments—the “graces of the soul’’—the 
Doctor was distinguished by medical skill, 
and literary ability of no common order, 
He was the author of a great many useful 
tracts and essays, acknowledged and ano- 
nimous, but his principal work was the 
* Life of William Brownrigg, M.D.” 8vo. 
1800, in which he incorporated an histori- 
cal essay on Coal Mines, particularly 
those in his neighbourhood, In 1822 he 
published a tract, entitled, “ The Church 
Catechism illustrated.” 








R. Marxtanp, Jun. Ese. 

Jan. 29. In his 42d year, Robert Mark- 
land, jun. esq. formerly of the Island of 
Jamaica, the second surviving son of Ro- 
bert Markland, esq. of Mabfield, near 
Manchester. His sound understanding 
and cultivated mind, bis gentle and con- 
ciliating manners, his generous and be- 
nevolent heart, and his pure and spotless 
integrity, secured to him through life, the 
respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
His retarn from the West Indies was 
hastened by the influence of the climate 
upon a frame naturally feeble; and his 
constitution was, in the end, undermined 
by repeated and painful attacks of asthma ; 
but, though the delicacy of his health for- 
bade his mingling in the more busy scenes 
of life, his days were passed in usefulness, 
and the two most important Charities of 
his native town were for many years 

essentially 
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essentially benefited by his efficient per- 
sonal aid, and superintendance, 

His whole life exhibited an example of 
genuine, unaffected, Christian piety and 
virtue; and though prematurely cut off, 
his relations and friends possess the con- 
solation of knowing that “an unspotted 
life is old age,” and that the Almighty is 
‘the rewarder of those who diligently 
seek him.” 





Mr. Joun Cox. 

Jan. 18. At his house, in Bream’s-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane, in his 54th year, Mr. 
Jobn Cox, principal! in the firm of Cox, 
Barnett, and Co. Copper-plate Printers. 
To the careful superintendance and taste 
of this gentleman, is owing much of the 
graphical beauty of many of the splen- 
didly decorated works which have ap- 
peared during the last thirty years. In his 
office were printed the plates of the large 
works published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Dilettauti, and other Societies, 
the Topographical and Architectural works 
published by Taylor, and a large portion 
of the valuable publications of Messrs. 
Britton, Cooke, Neale, and others. To 
his correct taste and accurate judgment is 
also owing the superior style of execation 
in which the Portraits by Lodge have 
been lately prodaced, and the exami- 
nation of each impression of this noble 
series of portraits was the last active occu- 
pation in which he was engaged. 

His information upon the architecture 
of his own country, and upon antiquarian 
subjects in general, was very extensive, 
and his taste highly cultivated. His li- 
brary was exceedingly curious in many 
points in relation to these subjects, but it 
was particularly rich in old Divinity and 
Biography. 

Mr. Cox also possessed a correct and 
refined taste in Masic. He was particu- 
larly partial to the school of Purcell, Croft, 
&c. ; but Handel was, in his esteem, the 
greatest of all composers. His collection 
of the latter Author’s Oratorios prove the 
high sense he entertained of that great 
Master. Mr. Cox had been in the regular 
habit, for above fifteen years, of meeting 
a few select friends at each other’s houses 
every fortnight during the winter season, 
for the purpose of practising the works of 
Handel, and by this small portion of his 
friends his loss will be particularly felt. 

In all the relations of life, the active 
philanthropy of the real Christian ap- 
peared pte-eminent; he was truly the 
father of the fatherless, and the friend of 
the widow. Very many who have been 
guided by his counsel, and profited by his 
example, are left to regret how early and 
how unexpectedly he has beea removed 
from a scene where both appeared so useful 
and vo important. Mis purse was always 
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open to the calls of charity ; he was an 
active supporter and the zealous friend of 
most of the institutions for the relief of 
suffering humanity in the metropolis, but 
his heart most delighted in the exercise of 
the pure and retiring benevolence of the 
Christian character, and many a child of 
sorrow will now discover, from the stoppage 
of the springs of his- support, the hand 
that relieved, and the heart that cheered 
him. 

The bereavement he suffered in early 
life by the death of his children, threw a 
shade of melancholy over his general cha- 
racter; and the distressing nature of a 
constitutional nervous disorder of the head, 
which terminated his valuable existence, 
often interrupted the indulgence of that 
kindness of disposition, and goodness of 
heart, which were his natural charac- 
teristics. In the extensive and affectionate 
circle of relations and friends who followed 
him to his grave, his loss has left a chasm 
which can never be filled up—they have 
only the consolation which arises in the 
recollection of his rational piety and active 
benevolence, that “ great is his reward in 


heaven.” 
—-_?>- 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Oct. 18. 89, the Rev. John Currey, 
Vicar of Datea Kent. He was of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1758 ; 
M.A. 1761. He was presented to Dartford 
Vicarage in 1779, by be Bp. of Rochester. 

Oct. 22. At an advanced age,’ the Rev. 
Edward Bracken, LL.D. Incumbent of 
Snaith, in the West Riding of York. To 
this Perpetual Curacy he was presented in 
1787 by Henry Yarburgh, esq. 

Oct.24. At his cottage, Plaistow, the Rev. 
George Varenne, 1).D. late Rector of West- 
ley Waterless, and Vicar of Elm cum-Em- 
neth, co. Cambri He was of C.C. Col. 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1783, M.A. 1786, 
and D.D. 1809. He was nted to 
Westley Rectory by John Edes, esq. in 
1789; and to his Vicarage recently. 

In London-st. Fitzr . aged 89, the 
Rev. John Hockley, A.M. of Par- 
son’s-green, Fulham. He was of Magdalen 
Coll. rd, where he took his Master's 

» April 1, 1761. 

Oct. 25. At Langar, Notts. aged 80, 
the Rev. Edward Gregory, Rector of that 

i He was Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1768; and after- 
wards of Trinity Hall, M.A. 1771. Lord 
Howe presented him to the living of Langar 
in 1776. 

Oct. 30. At Ingoldisthorpe, Norfolk, 
aged 67, the Rev. Wm. Davy, Rector of 
Sandringham cum Babingley, and Vicar of 
Barwick, all in that county. He was of 
beg | College, Oxford; was presented to 
the Vicarage of Barwick in 1788, by pose 
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, and Mrs. Koste ; in 1793 to the Rectory of 
John Davy, esq. ; and in 1813 
te that of ingham cum Babingley, by 
Henry H. Henley, esq. 
Oct. 31. At Bath, the Rev. E. D. Slade, 
M.A, late of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Wanstrow, Somerset. 

Nov. 7. In his 38th year, the Very Rev. 
Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic Pastor of Kil- 
bride and Horseleap, and Vicar-General of 
the Diocese of Meath. Two or three days 

before his death, ones was received from 
Rome, inting him Notary Apostolic. 

Nov. 15. At Churchkirk. eo Black- 
burn, the Rev. W. Steele, Curate of that 
7 to which he was ordained only in 

uly last. 

Nov. 30. At Lawrence Hill, near Bristol, 
the Rev. Thos. Godden, late Missionary to 

ish-town, Jamaica, under the pa 
of the “* Baptist Missi Society.” ‘ 
Godden returned about twelve months since, 
to recruit his health, which, it appears, 
had irrecoverably suffered from the ravages 
of a West Indian climate. 

Lately. In the Precincts, Canterbury, 

53, the Rev. Thomas Bennett, Minor 
Canon of the Cathedral; Vicar of St. Al- 
phage, and Rector of St. Mary Northgate, 
Canterbury: and Vicar of Stone, Isle of 
Oxney. He was of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, A. B. 1792, A. M.1795. He was 
elected Minor Canon in 1810, presented to 
St. Alphage in 1812 by Abp. of Canter- 

; and in 1820 to the Vicarage of Stone, 

the Dean and Chapter. 

At Bristol, the Rev. Henry Bevan, Vicar 
of Congresbury, co. Somerset, and Rector 
of Whitton, co. Radnor. He was presented 
to the Rectory of Whitton by the Bp. of 
St. David’s, in 1811; and in 1818 to Con- 
gresbury, by the Queen’s Hospital, Bristol. 

At Ticehurst, the Rev. H. Bishop, Vicar 
of Chiddingley, Sussex, to which Church he 
was presented in 1796 by the Duke of Dorset. 


At Little Eversden, Cambridge, 75; 
the Rev. Peter Heaton, Rector of that pa- 
rish, and Vicar of Great Eversdeu. He was 


formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and preceeded B.A. 1774, M. A. 
1777, and B.D. 1786.—The Reetory is in 
the gift of the President and Fellows of 
Queen's College, and the Vicarage, of the 
King. He was presented to both in 1810. 

Rev. Mr. Jonesy Vicar of Lianboidy, co. 
Carmarthen. 

At his residence, South Cadbury, the 
Rev. W. Marsh, Rector of Weston Bam- 
fylde, co. Somerset. 

Aged 91, the Rev. Anthony- Ste Ma- 
thew, Rector of Broughton, Northampton- 
shire, and Joint Lecturer of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Westminster, for 60 years. He 
was of Peter House, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B.A. in 1761. He was presented 
to Broughton Rectory in 1790, by the 
Duke of Buccleugh. 
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In Astley’s Row, Islington, aged 71, the 
Rev. J. F. Milward. 

Rev. Moselee, son of Rev. S. 
Moselee, of Little pone ae neg 

At Sedgberrow, near 81, 
the Rev. Jeremiah Roberts, oe an 

ish; to which he was presented in 1787 

y the Dean and Chapter of Worcester. He 
was of Merton College, Oxford, M.A. July 
8, 1775. 

Rev. John Robinson, Vicar of Althorne 
and Rector of Cricksea, in Essex. In 1794 
he was ted to the Rectory of Crick- 
sea, by W. Hanbury, esq.; and in 1808 to 
Althorne, by J. Robinson, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 63, the Rev. Thomas Tho- 
mas, late Curate of Castlemorton, co. Worc. 

At the Parsonage House, Saxby A!) Saints, 
Lincolnshire, aged 79, the Rev. John Sharpe, 
Rector of that parish. He was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1775, M.A.1780; 
and was presented to the rectory of Saxby in 
1815 by J. Harman, &c. 

At Stowey, Somersetshire, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Whithy, B.D. Vicar of that parish, 
and formerly Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. He was presented to Stowey in 
1799 by the Bp. of Bath and Wells. 


DEATHS. 
Lonpow anp 1Ts Exvirons. 

Mr. Samuel V. Howis, timber-merchant, 
Belvidere Wharf, Lambeth. 

At Chelsea, aged 85, after a lingering 
and painful illness, Samuel Horlock, esq. 
late of the Island of Jamaica. 

Jan. 3. At Chislehurst, the Right Hon. 
Lady Bayning. 

‘an. 8. Aged 67, Mr. Storey, of Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 

Jan.10. In Argyll-street, aged 40, R. 
Harrison, .D. 

Jan. 12. In Fitzroy-street, aged 67, the 
wife of Robert Smirke, esq. R. A. 

Jan. 13. In Mecklenburgh-square, aged 
68, John Willis, esq 

Jan. 14, In Mecklenburgh-square, aged 
62, Mr. Robert Broughton. 

Arnaud Fichat, esq. of South Lambeth. 

At the honse of her son, Palmer’s- \ 
Edmonton, in her 70th year, Jane, relict of 
Mr. John Robinson, of Paternoster-row, 
bookseller. 

At Croyon, in his 76th year, Timothy 
Harding, bookseller, printer, and stationer, 
after a lovg and lingering illness, which he 
bore with patience. He was never known 
to complain at any misfortune that ever be- 
fell him. He was a very eccentric charac- 
ter, bat not a bad man. He has left a wi- 
dow to lament his loss. He was the oldest 
shup-keeper in Croydon. 

In Finsbury-square, aged 77, John H. 
Hecker, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Hornsey, aged 54, John 


Sancton, esq. 
Jan. 16. In Marlborough-place, Kent- 
road, 
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road, aged 90, Richard Wheadon, esq. late 
of Doetors’ Commons, and Erith, Kent. 

Aged 68, Elizabeth, wife of Noah Slee, 
esq. of Bath-terrace, Newington Butts. 

At his brother-in-law’s, the Rev. Dr. 
Gaskin, Rector of Stoke Newington, Brian 
Broughton, esq. of Barnes, in Surrey, and 
late of the Treasury. 

Jan.17. In Pesh-ctstet, Islington, in 
his 80th year, Richard Fishwick, esq. late of 
Newcastle. 

Jan. 19. Aged 42, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. John Stride, of Carey-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. 

In Park-crescent, Portland-place, in his 
71st year, William Fairlie, esq. formerly of 
Calcutta, whose memory will be ever greatly 
respected, and his loss most sincerely la- 
mented, by all who knew him in India and 
Britain. 

Jan. 20. In Upper Norton-street, Lord 
Herbert-Windsor Stuart, son of the late, 
and uncle of the present Marquess of Bute. 
He was the third child of John first Mar- 

uess of Bute, by his first wife Charlotte- 

ane, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Her- 
bert Viscount Windsor, and was born May 
6, 1770. 

Jan. 21. James Yeo, esq. of Hampton 
Court Palace. He was father of the late 
gallant and distinguished officer, Commodore 
Sir James-Lucas Yeo, K.C.B. 

Jan. 23. Harriett, wife of J. J. Wilkin- 
son, esq. of Seymour-place, Euston-square, 
and of the Temple. 

Jan, 25. At Serampore-place, Hammer- 
smith, aged 35, Miss Mary Phillips, niece 
of Mr. Carpue, the Surgeon. 

At Streatham, aged 85, James Palmer, 
esq. late Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, 
which office he resigned in 1823. He held 
it 24 years, having being elected 1799. 

Jan. 26. Of a lingering illness, aged 76, 
John Barber, esq. of Stanwell, Middlesex. 

Jan. 27. At Palmer’s-green, Edmonton, 
aged 92, Mrs. Penelope Spenceley. 

Jan. 29. In London, aged 62, John 
Carlill, esq. sugar refiner, formerly of Hull, 
He was deservedly held in high estimation 
by all who knew him; and has, for many 
years, “been actively employed in advancing 
the best interests of man. 

Jan. 29. At Kensington, Amelia, widow 
of Capt. John Warburton, 17th Madras Na- 
tive Infantry, and daughter of Christopher 
Brown, esq. 

In Cornwall-terrace, Regent's Park, Ken- 
neth Mackenzie, esq. 

Jan. 31. Mr. Wm. Cartwright, of Chan- 
cery-lane, Solicitor, only son of R. Cart- 
wright, esq. of Hunter-street, Brunswick- 
square. He was out walking with his wife, 
and in the act of calling a coach, fell into 
her arms and instantly expired. 

po manque oer Hotel, Jermyn-st. 

At Kew, 19 months, Amelia, youngest 
daughter “Sir George Quintin. 





Feb. 1. In Albany-road, Camberwell, 
75, Isabella, relict of the late John Ru- 
, esq. solicitor, Bartholomew Close. 

At Bromley, Middlesex, aged 64, John 
Shuttleworth, esq. 

At Fulham-road, Chelsea, aged 79, Mr. 
John Bunce, formerly of Brompton-row, 

At Newington, Mr. Vere Villabois, a 
Russian noe came home in his 
carriage in perfect ith, and ate a 
ineoke wk which he dozed in hooped 
as usual, and fell out of it in a fit of apo- 
plexy, and uever moved after. 

Feb. 2. Aged 75, Thomas Locke, esq. 
one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, and four times Warden of that Cor- 
poration. 

Feb.3. In York-place; Islington, Joseph 
Boucock, esq. formerly an inhabitant of St. 
Sepulchre’s, and many years.a Common 
Councilman for the ward of Farringdon- 
without. 

At Walworth, aged 48, Charlotte, wife 
of Mr. Samuel Sharland, of the Customs, 
London, late of Weymouth, Dorset. 

Aged 59, Mr. John Moore, of Norway- 
street, Old-street, London, and formerly a 
baker in Oxford. He was a freeman of Ox- 
ford, and regular in his attendance at all 
contested elections, when he often addressed 
the candidates opposed to his opinions. His 
display of an enormous pair of boots for the 

rpose of exposing an alleged act of 

ibery, will be long remembered by the 
men. 

Feb. 5. At Hackney, 72, Lydia, 
relict of late W. enon, = of tains. 

Feb. 6. In Brunswick-square, Robert 
Morris, esq. of South Sea Chambers. 

At Chelsea, 80, the relict of Henry 
Seymour, . of Northbrook — Exeter. 

Feb. 7. apoplexy, in his 66th » 
Mr. Pooley, of Cinatae. - 

Aged70,G.P.Carr,esq. of LowerEdmonton. 

Feb. 8. In Cross-street, Islington, 

78, Elizabeth, relict of Mr, Edward Collin- 
son, of Lombard-street. 

Elizabeth, 3rd dau. of Samuel Wilde, 
esq. of New Palace-yard. 

Feb. 9. In Upper Phillimore-place, Ken- 
singtom, the relict of Col. Hartle. 

n Little Chapel-street, Soho, aged 77, 
Mr. James King, schoolmaster ; also many 
years Secretary to the New Musical Fund. 

Feb, 10. In Berkeley-square, 65, 
Gloriana Margaretta, wife of John 
M‘Adam, esq. 

At Bermondsey, aged 82, Lydia, wife of 
George Choumert, esq. 

Feb. 11. In Hathcld-street, Stamford- 
street, 32, of a liver complaint, Mr. 
William Hughes, a very eminent engraver 
on wood. He was a native of Liverpool, 
and was a pupil of Henry Hole, esq. Some 
of his catlient productions are to be found 
in the ‘* Fragments of Lancashire,” pub- 
lished by the late Matthew =, esq. 

S.A. 
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F.S.A. who was an early and warm 

of Mr. Hughes. Others of his later end 

more finished ions have 

Mr. Rutter’s Delineations of Fonthill. 

Hughes has left a widow and three 

children, for whose benefit his business 

be carried on by able assistants. 
Beprorpsuire.—Jan. 16. Aged 18, T.H. 

Wilberforce, second son of Rev. Legh Rich- 


mond, Rector of Turvey. 
At we aged 
orcot 


in 
Mr. 
wil 


Berksuire.—Feb. 2. 
80, Mr. William Justice, formerly of 
Farm, Tilehurst. 

Feb.10. Aged 85, Mr. Stephen Wird- 
nam, late of Bourton. 

Camprince.—Jan. 10. At Papworth 
Hall, Charles Madryn Chere, esq. M.P. for 
the Borough of Cambridge, and many years 
a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of 
Cambridgeshire. 

Jan 26. At Sawston, aged 75, ofa - 
= attack, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. vohn 

ones, 

Cumsertann. — Lately. 
near Penrith, J. Sewell, esq. 

Devonsnire. — Lately. At Plymouth, 
Lieut. Wm. Hele, R.N. of his Majesty's 
ship Champion, a young man whose excel- 
lent conduct and strict principles of honour 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

Dec. 27. At Exmouth, aged 25, J. B. 
Capon, esq. late of Bishop’s-bull. 

Dec. 30. Frances, wite of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Greenwood, Vicar of Colaton Raleigh. 

Dorsetsuire.—Jan. 29. At Upper Bock- 
hampton, aged 76, Percival Meggs, esq. He 
was descended from an ancient family many 
years seated in the county of Dorset, and at 
an early period entered the army. As a Lieu- 
tenant in the 58th regiment of Foot, he 
shared in the dangers of the memorable 
siege of Gibraltar in 1780-1781. He served 
in the Dosertshire Militia during the whole 
of the late war, and at the time of his decease 
was the eldest Captain. Capt. Meggs, by 
the death of the senior branch of the family, 
had recently become the heir to considerable 
property, which is now inherited by his son, 
George Meggs, esq. of London. 

Feb. 5. At Plush, near Dorchester, much 


Tes and lamented. 72, Michael 
Miller, e0q. His loss wil be long felt, not 


only by his family, but by numerous friends 
who have often witnessed the goodness of his 
heart, and experienced his assistancce in the 
hour of need. 

Essex.—Jan. 26. At Leyton, aged 78, 
Joseph Cotton, esq. Deputy Master of the 
Trinity House. 

Groucestersuire.— Dec. 25. At her 
son’s, in Paul-street, Bristol, in her 81st year, 
the relict of Wm. Simmons, esq. of New- 
whe Ob de Langlighten bell, Sede 

Dec. 30. At ighters hall, 
Richard Farrell, esq. Barbadoes. 

Jan. 14. At Gloucester Spa, the wife of 
J. H. Allen, M.P. for Fenisthe. 


At Culgaith, 


Osirvary. 
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Jan. 16. AtCheltenham, aged 75, John 
Shakespear, esq. 
Jan. 24. Emma P. Miles, third dau. of 
P. J. Miles, esq. M. P. of Leigh-ct. Bristol. 

Hanrs.—Lately. At » in the Isle 
of Wight, aged 95, Mr. Wm. Russell. 

Lately. Aged 83, Mr. Wm. Salter, many 
years Towp-sergeant of N In the 
prime of life he was considered the strongest 
man in the Isle of Wight. 
a. At Bittern, in his 92nd year, Mr. 

ishley. At 80 of he was 

blest with case set of ion. as 

Feb. 9. At his residence at Hursley, 
aged 74, Thomas Walton, esq. Barrister at 
Law of the Inner-Temple. 

Hertrorposuire,—Jan. 28. Jane, wife 
of the Rev. William Parslow, Vicar of 
Yardley, and dau. of Humphrey Jones, of 
Garthmil Hall, Montgomeryshire, esq. 

Hunts.—Jan. 9. At Somersham, at an 
advanced age, Jane, wife of Rev. I. Atkinson, 
and eldest daughter of late Francis Easterby, 
esq. of Whitby. i 

Kent.—Jan. 7. At Charing, 75 
Amy, widow of Wm. huher” A many 
years surgeon there. 

Jan. 31. At Bexley, 84, Frances 
relict of the late Anthony ea, esq. ‘ 

Lancasuire.—Dec. 26. At the Bache- 
lor’s Whim, Robert Swarisbrick, the well- 
known Hermit of Lathom. 

Jan. 5. In her 81st year, Sarah, relict 
of the late Mr. Thomas Sutton, of Man- 


chester. 
At hill, aged 74, Dorothy, relict of 
the late Mr. John Pinnington, aid sister of 


the late. Wm. Dickson, esq. 

Dec. 30, At Liverpool, aged 62, Alex, 
Hamilton, esq. F. R. S. a celebrated Oriental 
scholar, and late Professor of Sanscrit and 
Hindoo Literature at the East India Col- 
lege, Hayleybury.—We should be for 
a memoir of this distinguished scholar. 

Jan. 6. Aged 52, Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Byrom, esq. Edge-hill. 

LeicesTersHirne.—Jan. 21, At Sadding- 
ton, aged 40, Nicholas Heycock, gent. 

Feb. 15. At Stoughton, aged 84, Mr. 


John Oliver. 

PR ng ay = a 9. At Wain Wern 
» near Punty Pool 75 
Elizabeth Hughes, < gthiehnaar 

Norro.k.—Jan. 18. At Welham, aged 
75, Sam. Thorold, esq. brother of the late, 
and uncle of the present Sir John Thorold, 


bart. 
Janis. At Little Snoring, Mrs. Powell, 
NortHamrtTon.—Jan. 23. At Marsden, 
ed 86, Judith, widow of late Rev. Joseph 
oare, D.D. formerly Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 
Feb. 9. At Barnwell Castle, aged 80, 
the wife of Henry Hoyle Oddie, esq. 
pi... 13. a Hardingstone, near Nor- 
» in his 20th » Edward, son of 
Semudl and Leticia Frost. 
Oxrorp- 
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OxrorDsiins.—Nov. 13. In her 38th 
ear, Mary, wife of Percival Walsh, esq. of 
Oxford, Solicitor. 
Nov. 19. At Headington, in her 92d 
» Mrs. Jane Budge, many years house- 
— x to late Sir Pe oy bene 

Dec. 23. 22, Charles tus 
Daasey, esq. Sikes College, son of John 
Dansey, esq. of Blandford. 

33, Mary Anne, youngest 
illips, esq. of Burford. 

Dee. 27. At Newnham, aged 87, Thomas 
Whittred, esq. senior Common Councilman, 
and the oldest member of the Corporation 
of Cambridge. 

Suropsuire.—Jan. 17. Aged 30, Rich- 
ard-Ballard Phillips, esq. M.A. of Green 
Lanes Villa. 

SomerseTsuine.—Sept. 23. In Belmont, 
Bath, aged 31, Brathwaite Christie, esq. 
third son of late Adm. Alex. Christie, of 
Barberton, co. Midlothian, having been lately 
compelled by an obstinate and painful dis- 
ease to exchange for half-pay a troop in the 
Sth reg. of Dragoon Guards, of which he 
had arrived to be the senior captain. 

Oct. 21. Aged 68, whilst on a visit at 
John Everard’ s, esq. Hill-house, near Bridge- 
water, Anne, wife of Mr. John Jeffery, late 
hardwareman, of Bristol, and sister to late 
Dr. Thomas Jeffery, of Huntspill Court, 
Somerset. 

The relict of the late Rev. Drax Durbin, 
of Walton. 

Nov. 12. At Bath, at an advanced age, 
Sarah, widow of Henry Weymouth, esq. 
formerly of Parker's Well, near Exeter. 

Nov. 19. In Southcot-place, Widcombe, 

67, Mr. Thomas Emery, formerly a 
wine-merchant, of Bath. 

In Park-street, Bath, the relict of Sa- 
muel Pare, esq. of Barbadoes. 

Nov. 27. At Poundisford Park, the seat 
of T. Welman, esq. Thomas Stiff, esq. for- 
merly of New-street, Covent-garden, but 
late of Reading. 

Dec. 12. At Col. Shaw’s, Bath, Flora- 
Alicia, wife of James-Henry Deacon, esq. 
of Wimpole-street, London, and daughter 
of the late J. M‘Veagh, esq. of Drewston, 
co. Meath, Ireland. 

Dec. 25, Aged 84, Mrs. S. Parnell, relict 
of late Mr. Samuel Parnell, of Portbury. 

Srarrorpsuire.— Dec. 23. At Penkhill, 

82, Mr. Benjamin Blackband. 
a 5. Aged 87, the relict 
of Hen. Seckamp, gent. a Portman of Ips- 
wich. 


Jan.11. At East holt, aged 78, 
Frances, relict of en Theos Bowen, Rec- 
tor of Pulliam in Norfolk. 

Jan. 29. Aged 17, John, second son of 
the Rev. Thomas Seabrook, of Stansfield. 

Jan. 30. Aged 23, John Thomas, only 
son of Mr. John Gosnell, of Bentley Hall. 

Feb. 1. At Beceles, aged 56, Mary, wife 
of G. W. B. Bohun, gent. 

Feb. 7. At Hoo Hall, near Woodbridge, 


18, John-Etheridge Cutling, 2d and 
ie son of Mr William Cutling. 
Sussex.—Dec. 13. At Brighton, John 
Burke, esq. of York-place, London, former - 
ly of Kingston, in Jamaica. 
Dec. 25, At Lewes, aged 95, Mary, relict 
of the late John Collier, esq. of Newington 


n. 
Oe ee. 27. At Courtlodge, Mountfield, 
aged 57, John Smee, esq. 

Jan. 5. T. Dunn, esq. West-Cliff, 

ighten. 

lan. 8. At Brighton, at an advanced 
age, Philadelphia Loughnan, of Lower Sey- 
mour-street, oo of the late T. Loughnan, 
esq. formerly of Madeira, and subsequent! 
of Great Russell-street. 26 , 

Jan. 17. At Hastings, aged 45, Thomas- 
Wilson Hetherington, esq. of Church-hill, 
Walthamstow, Essex. 

Warwicx.—Jan. 17. At Leamington, 
aged 16, Theodosius Vernon, 4th son of 
Lieut.-General Sir George Anson, K. C. B. 
M. P. 


Feb.1. At Coventry, aged 83, Joseph 

wnes, Gent. 

Wixtsnirt.—Jan. 14. At Trowbridge, 
aged 73, G. Waldron, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Minall, near Marlborough, 
in his 87th year, Mr. Adams, who, in the 
whole course of his life, never laid out a 
farthing in medicine. 

At here aged 88, Mrs. Cameron. 

Wonrcester.—Dec. 2. At Stourbridge, 
aged 84, Samuel Bate, Esq. 

Yorxsuire.— Dec. 20. In his 820 year, 
Joseph Oates, Eso. of Weetwood Hail. 

Jen. 20. At her house in Spennithome, 
Jane Chaytor relict of the late W. Chaytor, 


esq. 

Jan. 22. At Bridlington, aged 80, Mr. 
Robert Nicholson. 7 

Jan. 23. Aged 78, Mrs. Jane Dunn, 
relict of the late Mr. David Dunn, of Hull, 
and mother to Mr. William Dunn, of Filey. 

Wares.—Jan, 22. In her 73d year, at 
Liwynduris, Cardigan, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Griffith, M. A. 

Scortanp.—Lately. At Edinburgh, La- 
dy Alvanley. 

Asroav.—July 31. At Paris, Catharine, 
wife of Thomas Wethered, esq. Deputy 
Commissary General, and second daughter 
of the late T, Kirwan, esq. of co. Galway. 

Aug. 30. At Jersey, aged 54, Katherine 
Jane Mudge, widow of Major-Gen. Mudge, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

Sept. 13. At Belize, the Rev. J. Fleming, 
and a few days after, Amelia, his wife, the 
eldest dau. of Mr. Charles Talmage, of Ox- 
ford, mercer, both of an intermittent fever. 
Their infant daughter survived them when 
this distressing account left America. 

Sept. 16. At Orleans, 24, Sarah, 
wife of James W. Wabtos ate, of Barn- 
wood House, Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 2. At Honduras, Thos. Furbor, esq: 
late of the Stock Exchange. 


ADDI- 
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ADDITION TO THE OBITUARY. 
—_—@— 


In 1818 an elegant monument, to the 
memory of the late Earl of Rothes, of 
whom we gave a short memoir in vol. 
LXXXvil. i, 188, was placed in the parish 
ehurch of Dorking, Surrey, with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

** To thememory of the Right Hon. George 
William, Eart or Rornes, Baron Leslie 
and Bambreigh, one of the 16 representa- 
tive Peers of Scotland, and Colonel of the 
Surrey Y Cavalry, from their first 
enrolment; who departed this life on the 
1ith day of February, mpcecxvu, in the 
49th year of his age, after a constant re- 
sidence in this town for 25 years; during 
which eventful period, com 
whole war with revolutionary France, his 
Lordship was uniformly actuated by a zeal 
for the public good : and shone before men 


an eminent example of to his Sove- 
reign, of reverence for the civil and religious 
establishments of his country, of ardour in 
his military command, and of moderation 
and equity in the local administration of 
justice: whilst in private life he conciliated 
the respect and love of all classes by the 
urbanity of his deportment, by the warmth 
of his friendship, by the c of his 
conversation, and by the exercise of = 
conjugal, paternal, domestic, and i 
virtue : the inhabitants of Dorking, ly 
affected at the awful suddenness ‘of his dis- 
solution, grateful for the benefits which he 
conferred upon them, and desirous to perpe- 
tuate their cordial sense of his meritorious 
character, have caused this monument to be 
erected.” 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 26, to February 22, 1825. 


Christened. 
Males - 1015 
Females - 1052 }e0e7 Females- 790 

Whereof have died under two years old 








Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Buried. 
Males - 00 ¢2601 ; 
= 


Qand 5 126] 50and 60 156 
5and10 48] 60and 70 142 
10 and 20 83] 70 and 80 143 


431 3 20 and 30 107 | 80 and 90 69 


30 and 40 137 | 90and100 9 
40 and 50 140 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Feb. 12. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. a «& a @ 
65 (1 35 2 23 2 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a ¢ e .« e ¢€ 
41 4 38 11 41 8 








PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Feb. 21, 52s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Feb. 16, 34s. 84d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Feb. 17. 


Kent sesssereee 61. Os. to 6l. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 71. Os. to 19/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent...........ccsees + 41. 15s. to 8l. Os. 
Yearling........+++++ + OL. Os. to 41. 156. | Sussex...serereeseerees ol, Os. to Ol. Os. 
Old ditto. ........00+ Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling.........0.s00++ Sl. 15s. to Sl. 5s, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James's, Hay 51. 5s. Straw 2l. 11s. Clover 51. 5s.—Whitechapel, Hay Si. Os. 
Straw 2i. 8s. Clover 51. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb.21. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Rasl ccccusctsoecsceren 4 Gh toBa Of 
Mutto 


EB wsbesesccecs ws. 43. 8d. to 58. Gd. 
Veal ......ccccccsceresees 5S. 6d. to Gs. Gd. 
BURR ccststiovcccnee Se OC to Gn Of 


Lamb ........+2++ pepeieens Os. Od. te Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market Feb, 21 : 
Beasts .....+.++0++ - 2,550 Calves 107 


Sheepand Lambs 15,830 Pigs 100 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 21, 28s. 6d. to 39s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 49s. 0d. Yellow Russia 41s. 0d. 


SOAP, Yellow 74s. Mottled's@s. 0d. Curd 86s.——-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 
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CANAL SHARES. 


THE PRICES of SHARES in Carats, Docks, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licnt Compantss (between the 25th of January and 25th of Feb 1825), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Ratne (successor to the late Mr. )» Austintan, Coad and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Londou.— 
Canats. Trent and Mersey, 75/.; price 2,100/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 15. , price 4701. 
—Loughborough, 1971. 5 Brice 4,6001.—Coventry, 44/. and bonus; price 1,300/.—Ox- 
ford, s shares, 32/. bonus; price 800/.—Grand Junction, 10/, and bonus ; price 
2901.—Old Union, 4/., price 1054—Neath, 151.;. price 400/—Swansea, 11/.; price 
2501—Monmouthshire, 10/. ; price 2451.—Birmingham, 12. 10s.; price 820/.—Worces- 
ter and Birmingham, 11, 10s.; price 451.—Shropshire, 81. ; price 1851.—Ellesmere, 3/. 10s. ; 
price 108/.—Lancaster, 11. 10s. ; price 47/.—Kennet and Avon, 11. ; price 27/.—Grand Sur- 
rey, 2l.; price 57/.—Regent’s, price 57/.—Wilts and Berks, price 7/. 10s.—Docks. West 
India, 10/.; price 234/.—London, 41. 10s.; price 1064—Water Works. East London, 
52, 10s.; price 130/—West Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 70/.—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 
76l.—Fire ano Lire Insurance Companiss, Royal Exchange, 10/.; price 3151.—Globe, 
71.3 price 180/.—Imperial 5l. ; poms 130/.—Atlas, 9s.; price 9l.—Hope, 6s.; price 6l. 
—Rock, 2s.; price 5. — Gas Licut Companies. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 70/.— 
New ditto, 5/. paid; price 5/. prem.—Imperial, 401. paid, dividend 2/. 8s.; price 56l.— 
Pheenix, 22/. paid; price 14/. prem.—Southwark Bridge Old Shares paid up, price |2/.— 
Auction Mart, 1/. 5s.; price 36/.—City Bonds, 5 per cent. interest; price 105/. 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 28, to February 25, both inclusive. 
‘ 3 é 7 s) Ex. Bills, | Ex. Bills 
EE eS |e 9 10002. 10002. 
at 2d. t 14d. 
= 5 — wed Day. 


3 
_ 
& 
g 
- 











2324 101 23§ 98 pm. 63 64 pm.|63 64 pm. 
Hol. 
Hol. 
233 101$)1014 234 64 65 pm.|63 65 pm. 
Hol. 
sane i — 23 63 pm. |66 63 pm. 
234 1014)101 234 64 pm. /63 65 pm. 
2344 1014/1014 234 63 pm. |6365 pm. 

1014/106 53/23 64 66 pm. 
235 1019 105% 6/234 . 65 pm. |64 65 pm. 
2354 101$}1013'1053 6/234 65 64 pm. 
235 1014/105 234 63 65 pm. 
2354 j\——101§ 105g 6/234 63 64 pm.|63 65 pm. 
236 £/1014/101 4/105 g6$/23 62 64pm. 
236} '1054/1019,106 4/234 63 64 pm. 
2374 p Loud 101 §)10536$/234 65 63 pm. 
Hol. 
238 §]94 331014 101§)105% 6/234 — 165 63 pm. 
— 4/93$ faite 6/234 9 | 64 62 pm. 
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2374) 93g ¢—1014/106 233 | . 61 62pm. 
—!943 5 [94 «$1101 §/101§/106 4)23 4 61 63 pm. 
2394195 49194$ $1019/1019/106 g)23 9438 .|62 64 pm. 
240 [94% 41944 3§—/1019|106 $/23 -|63 60 pm. 
Hol. 
2394\94§ g94§ 3G 1014/101g/106 $/235 61 63 pm. 
























































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Corahill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 








